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PREFACE 


This  volume  is  intended  for  those  who  have  such  a  knowledge 
of  direct  currents  as  is  pven  by  Volume  I.  It  presupposes  no 
knowledge  of  alternatii^  currents.  The  first  two  chapters  are 
devoted  to  the  development  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  alter- 
nating currents  and  alternating-current  circuits.  Subsequent 
chapters  consider  the  application  of  these  fundamental  laws  to 
alternating-current  measurements,  to  polyphase  circuits,  to 
alternating-current  machinery,  and  to  power  transmission.  A 
chapter  on  illumination  and  photometry  has  been  included,  as  a 
brief  discussion  of  the  underlying  principles  of  light  and  of  light 
measurements  is  important  in  a  general  course  in  electrical 
en^neering. 

The  development  of  the  various  altemating-ciUTent  formulas 
and  of  the  operation  of  various  types  of  machinery,  transmission 
hues,  etc.,  are  based  on  the  fundamental  laws  of  electricity  and 
magnetism  as  set  forth  in  Volume  I.  Mathematical  developmenta 
are  occasionally  introduced,  as  supplementary  to  the  descrip- 
tive matter.  As  in  Volume  I,  numerous  illustrative  problems 
and  methods  of  making  laboratory  tests  are  given  throughout  the 
text. 

This  volume  is  intended  to  be  elementary  in  character  and 
to  act  as  a  stepping  stone  to  the  more  advanced  texts  of  this 
series.  In  many  cases  rigorous  and  detailed  analysis  is  not 
given,  particularly  in  the  chapter  on  alternating-current  meas- 
urements and  in  the  discussion  of  certain  types  of  alternating- 
current  apparatus.  A  thorough  analysis  of  these  subjects  is 
found  in  "Electrical  Measurements"  by  F.  A.  Laws,  and  "Prin- 
ciples of  Alternating  Current  Machinery"  by  R.  R.  Lawrence, 
both  of  which  volumes  -are  included  in  this  series  of  Electrical 
Engineering  Texts. 
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ALTERNATING  CUHRENT  AND  VOLTAGE 

1.  General  Field  of  TJse  of  Alternating  Current. — Over  90 
per  cent,  of  the  electrical  energy  generated  at  the  present  time  is 
generated  as  alternating  current.  This  is  not  due  primarily  to  / 
any  superiority  of  alternating  over  direct  current  in  its  applica-  ■ 
bility  to  industrial  and  domestic  uses.  In  fact,  therp  are  many 
instances  where  direct  current  is  absolutely  necessary  for  indus- 
trial purposes,  but  even  in  these  cases  the  energy  is  often  gener- 
ated as  alternating  current. 

Some  of  the  reasons  for  generating  energy  as  alternating  current 
are: 

Alternating  current  can  be  generated  at  comparatively  high 
voltages  and  these  voltages  can  be  readily  raised  and  lowered 
by  means  of  static  transformers.  This  permits  the  economical 
transmission  of  alternating  current  over  considerable  distances  by 
using  high  transmission  voltages.  These  high  voltages  can 
be  reduced  efficiently  at  the  receiving  end  of  the  transmission  line. 
Direct-current  voltages  cannot  be  raised  and  lowered  on  an 
industrial  scale  without  the  use  of  rotating  conmiutators,  and  the 
permissible  voltage  per  commutator  is  low.  Therefore,  the 
voltage  of  direct-current  circuits  cannot  be  changed  economically. 

Alternating-current  generators  can  be  built  in  large  units 
running  at  high  speeds,  are  suited  to  turbine  drive,  and  the  cost 
per  kilowatt  of  such  alternators  is  low.     The  largest  single  unit 
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today  (1920)  has  a  rating  of  about  50,000  kv-a.  Owing  to 
commutation  difficulties,  direct-current  generators  cannot  be 
built  in  large  units,  particularly  for  high  speeds.  At  1,000  r.  p.m., 
it  is  difficult  to  build  a  direct-current  generator  having  a  rating  of 
even  1,000  kw.  On  the  other  hand,  5,000-kw.  alternators,  oper- 
ating at  speeds  of  3,600  r.p.m.,  are  not  uncommon. 

For  constant-speed  work,  the  alternating-current  induction 
motor  is  cheaper  in  first  cost  and  in  maintenance  than  the  direct- 
current  motor.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  induction  motor 
has  no  commutator.  Therefore,  it  is  occasionally  desirable  to 
generate  power  as  alternating  current  in  order  to  be  able  to  use 
induction  motors. 

The  high  transmission  efficiencies  obtainable  with  alternating 
current  make  it  possible  to  generate  electrical  energy  in  large 
quantities  in  a  single  station  and  to  distribute  it  over  a  compara- 
tively large  territory.  The  large  boilers,  automatic  stokers, 
superheaters,  recording  instruments,  etc.,  which  are  possible 
in  lai^  stations,  result  in  high  boiler-room  efficiency.  Large 
turbines  have  an  economy  which  may  be  three  or  four  times  as 
good  as  that  of  the  steam  units  in  a  small  plant.  The  generator 
has  an  efficiency  of  95  to  96  per  cent,  in  the  larger  sizes.  Then 
again,  as  the  boilers  and  large  turbo-units  require  few  attendants 
per  kilowatt,  the  labor  and  superintendence  charges  per  kilowatt 
are  small. 

For  these  reasons  it  is  often  more  economical  to  generate  power 
with  large  units,  to  transmit  it  long  distances  and  even  to  convert 
it  into  direct  current,  than  to  generate  the  direct  current  at  the 
place  where  it  is  to  be  utihzed. 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  reduced  generating 
costs  may  be  balanced  by  the  distribution  costs  resulting  from 
hi^h  investment  charges  in  lines,  cables,  sub-stations,  machin- 
ery, etc.,  in  addition  to  the  labor  and  maintenance  costs  of  this 
distribution    system. 

Alternating  current  owes  its  importance  to  the  fact  that  it  can 
be  generated  economically  with  large  units.  Its  voltage  can  be 
readily  raised  and  lowered,  so  that  energy  can  be  transmitted 
economically  for  considerable  distances.  Alternating-current 
motors  for  constant-speed  work  are  usually  preferable  to  direct- 
current  motors. 
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2.  Sine  Waves. — It  was  shown  in  Vol.  I,  Chap.  X,  that  when 
a  sii^le  coil  rotates  at  constant  speed  in  a  uniform  field,  Fig,  I, 
in  alternating  emf.  is  generated.  This  emf.  is  zero  when  the 
plane  of  the  coil  is  perpendicular  to  the  field,  and  reaches  its 
maximum  value  when  the  plane  of  the  coil  is  parallel  to  the  field. 
(See  Vol.  I.  page  219,  Fig.  188.)  The  successive  values  of  the 
emf.  may  be  represented  by  a  smooth  curve  called  a  sirte  wave 
since  the  values  of  the  emf.  are  proportional  to  the  sine  of  the 


I.  t. — GeneratiOD  of  bd  alterDatioE  emf. 


angle  x  which  the  coil  makes  with  the  vertical,  Fig.  1.  This  will 
be  discussed  more  in  detail  later. 

For  various  reasons,  commercial  generators  do  not  give  exact 
sine  waves  of  emf.  In  fact,  the  emfs.  of  some  generators  differ 
materially  from  a  sine  wave.  Still,  most  commercial  genera- 
tors have  waves  of  emf.  which  are  suilicieotly  close  to  a  sine 
wave  to  warrant  their  being  treated  as  such. 

If  a  wave  is  not  a  sine  wave,  it  may  be  resolved  into  a  series 
of  sine  waves  of  fundamental  and  higher  frequencies.  Each  one 
of  these  components  may  then  be  dealt  with  as  a  sine  wave. 

The  waves  ordinarily  encountered  in  practice  are  approxi- 
mately sine  waves  and  may  be  treated  by  simple  methods  of 
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analysis.    The  formulas  and  equations  which  follow  apply  to 

sine  waves  of  current  and  voltage,  unless  otherwise  specified. 

The  sine  wave  may  be  produced  graphically  as  follows:  Draw 

a  circle,  Fig.  2,  whose  radius  A  is  equal  to  the  maximum  value  of 
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Fio.  2. — Graphical  conatruction  of  a  sine  wave. 

the  sine  wave.  Divide  the  circumference  of  this  circle  into  any 
number  of  equal  parts,  in  this  case  12,  and  nimiber  them 
0,  1,  2  .  .  .  12.  Also  draw  a  horizontal  Une  ab,  which,  if 
extended,  would  pass  through  the  center  of  the  circle.     Divide 


Fia.  3. — Numerical  values  of  the  ordinates  of 


at  into  the  same  number  of  equal  parts  as  there  are  on  the 
circumference  of  the  circle,  and  give  the  points  corresponding 
numbers.  Erect  an  ordinate  or  perpendicular  at  each  point. 
Project  the  points  on  the  circle  horizontally  until  they  meet 
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perpendiculars  having  coirespoDding  numbers.    A  smooth  curve 
drawn  through  the  intersections  will  be  a  sine  wave. 

The  sine  wave  may  also  be  plotted  from  a  table  of  sinea.  (Appen- 
dix, page  45S.)  Mark  a  horizontal  axis,  Fig.  3  (a),  in  degrees. 
At  each  point  erect  an  ordinate  equal  to  the  sine  of  the  corre- 
sponding angle.  Thus  at  30°  the  ordinate  ab  is  0.5;  at  60"  the 
ordinate  cd  is  0.866;  at  90°  it  is  1.0;  etc.  The  wave  passes  through 
zero  at  180°,  because  the  sine  of  180°  is  zero.  When  the  angle 
becomes  greater  than  180°,  the  sine  becomes  negative  and  the 
wave  falls  below  the  line,  as  the  sine  is  negative  between  180° 
and  360°.  (See  page  456.)  The  above  is  equivalent  to  plot- 
ting the  sines  of  the  angle  x,  Fig.  1,  x  being  the  angle  which 
the  plane  of  the  rotating  ooil  makes  with  the  vertical  at  any 
instant. 

If  the  wave  in  question  has  a  maximum  value  of  B,  Fig.  3  (b), 
instead  of  unity,  the  value  of  the  ordinate  at  any  point  may  be 
found  by  multiplying  B  into  the  sine  of  the  corresponding  ai^le. 
That  is 

y  =  Banx  (1) 

Where  x  is  in  degrees. 

Example.— Pind  the  Drdmates  of  a,  sine  wftve  at  points  correspondii^  to 
65°  and  210°,  the  maximuni  ordinate  being  40  units,  Fig  3  (jb). 
From  page  4fi9  sin  65°  ^  0.906. 

40  X  0.906  =  36.24.     Ana. 
Sin  210°  =-  -(ain  210°  -  180°)  -  -sin  30°  =  -0.6.     (Page  456) 

40  X  C-  0.5) 20.     Ann. 

These  values  are  shown  in  Fig.  3  {b). 

3.  Cycle;  Frequency. — When  the  coil,  Fig.  1,  has  completed 
one    revolution,  it   has  passed 
one  pair  of  poles  (a  north  and  a 
south  pole)  and  it  has  traversed 
360  space -degrees.     The  voltage 
wave    has    gone    through    one 
complete    cyde    of   values   and 
the    wave    is    now     ready    to 
repeat  itself.     This  is  iUustrated       F.o.  4.-Altemation  «nd  cycle. 
in  Fig.  4.     Having  gone  through  one  complete  cycle,  the  voltage 
has  gone  through  360   electrical   time-degrees.      Therefore,  in 
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a  two-pole  machine  one  apace-degree  is  tke  same  as  one  electrical 
time-degree. 

When  the  voltage  has  completed  only  half  a  cycle  or  180°, 
it  has  gone  through  one  aUemation. 

Assume  that  the  coil  in  Fig.  I  ia 
making  60  revolutions  per  second, 
or  3,600  r.p.m.      Sixty  complete 


Fio.  S. — Sine 


1^!^  cycles  will  be  generated  each 
second.  Therefore,  a  two-pole, 
60-cvcle  generator  must  have  a 

The  abscissas  may  be  graduated 
in  Hine  as  well  as  in  d^rees.  For  example,  Fig.  5,  the  time 
corresponding  to  360°  is  ^q  sec.  and  the  time  corresponding 
to  180°  is  K30  sec. 

Alternating-current  waves  may  be  plotted  with  either  time 
or  degrees  as  abscissas. 


Fio.  6. — Two  cycled  par  revolution  in  4-polB  alternator. 


F^ure  6  (a)  shows  a  four-pole  machine.  A  single  conductor  a 
of  a  coil  is  shown  rotating,  rather  than  the  complete  coiL  As 
soon  as  this  conductor  has  passed  a  north  and  a  south  pole,  that 
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is,  after  it  has  passed  from  1  to  5,  it  has  completed  one  electrical 
cycle  or  360  electrical  time-degrees,  as  is  shown  in  Fig.  6  (ft). 
Mechanically,it  has  completed  one-half  a  revolution,  or  ISOspace- 
degrees,  so  that  in  one  revolution,  or  360  space-degrees,  the  emf ,  in 
the  conductor  will  have  completed  two  cycles,  and  will  have  gone 
through  720  electrical  time-degrees.  Therefore,  in  this  case  one 
space-degree  corresponds  to  two  electrical  time-degrees.  That 
is,  for  every,  space-degree  that  the  coil  passes  through,  the  voltage 
wave  completes  two  electrical  time-degrees.  This  conductor 
needs  to  make  only  30  r.p.s.  or  1,800  r.p.m.  in  order  to  generate 
a  60-cycle  electromotive  force.  Likewise  for  a  25-cycle  elec- 
tromotive force,  this  conductor  needs  to  revolve  at  only  12,5 
r.p.B.  or  750  r.p.m.  For  a  given  frequency,  as  the  number  of 
poles  increases,  the  mechanical  speed  decreases  proportionately. 
The  relation  between  speed,  poles  and  frequency  may  be  written 
in  the  form  of  an  equation; 

pxs  _p  xs  _;"  ■' 


2  X6 


120 


(2) 


where  /  ia  the  frequency  in  cycles  per  second,  P  is  the  number  of 
poles,  and  S  is  the  speed  in  revolutions  per  minute. 

The  table  shows  the  relation  of  speed,  frequency  and  number 
of  poles  for  a  few  typical  cases. 


Pole* 

Speed.  r.p.m. 

BOeyd» 

25.yd« 

2 

3,600 

1,600 

4 

1,800 

750 

6 

1,200 

500 

g 

900 

376 

40 

180 

75 

Example. — A  OOcycle,  engine-driven  alternator  has  a  apeed  of  120  r.p.m. 
How  many  poles  has  it? 
Using  equation  (2)  and  solving  for  P 

„       120/.  120X60  _^._,_     ^^_ 


In  practice,  nearly  all  alternators  have  stationary  armatures 
and  rotating  fields,  and  the  above  equations  apply. 
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4.  Commercial  Frequencies. — In  this  country,  frequencies  are 
standardized  at  60  cycles  and  at  25  cycles  per  second,  although 
other  frequencies  are  used.  In  California  and  in  Mexico,  for 
example,  50  cycles  is  used  on  some  of  the  large  transmissioo 
systems.  In  the  early  days  of  alternating-current  development, 
133  cycles  was  common,  but  few,  if  any,  plants  now  generate  at 
tluB  frequency.  The  principal  advantage  of  higher  frequencies 
is  that  transformers  require  less  iron  and  copper,  and  so  are  hghter 
and  cheaper.  The  flicker  of  lamps  is  not  perceptible  at  60  cycles, 
but  at  25  cycles  it  is  very  evident.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
voltage  drop  in  transmission  lines  and  in  apparatus  varies  almost 
directly  as  the  frequency,  so  that  better  voltage  regulation 
throughout  the  system  is  obtained  with  low  frequency.  Power 
apparatus,  such  as  induction  motors,  synchronous  converters, 
alternating-current  commutator  motors,  etc.,  operates  better  at 
low  than  at  high  frequencies.  However,  with  one  or  two  ex- 
ceptions, the  operation  is  satisfactory  at  60  cycles  per  second. 
A  power  and  lighting  company  would  ordinarily  operate  at  60 
cycles  per  second,  because  the  flicker  of  lamps  at  25  cycles  per 
second  is  objectionable  and  the  transformers  at  this  lower  frequency 
are  heavier  and  more  costly  than  they  are  at  the  higher  frequency. 
On  the  other  hand,  an  electric  company  generating  strictly  for 
power  purposes  would  ordinarily  use  25  cycles.  This  frequency 
is  used  by  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  R.  R.  for 
its  electric  locomotives;  on  the  Norfolk  and  Western  Ry,  for 
operating  electric  locomotives;  and  by  the  Boston  Elevated  Ry. 
Co.  for  transmitting  high-voltage  power  to  its  direct-current 
sub-stations.  In  Europe,  frequencies  aslow  as  15  and  even  12.5 
cycles  per  second  are  common. 

fi.  The  Alternating-current  Ampere. — Figure  7(a)  shows  an 
alternating-current  sine  wave,  having  a  maximum  value  of  1.414 
amp.  At  first  thought  it  might  seem  that  the  value  in  amperes 
of  such  a  wave  should  be  based  on  the  average  value.  If  the 
wave  over  one  complete  cycle  is  considered,  the  average  value  is 
zero,  as  there  is  just  as  much  negative  as  positive  current.  A 
direct-current  ammeter,  if  connected  to  measure  this  current, 
would  indicate  zero,  as  such  an  instrument  reads  average  values. 

The  value  of  an  alternating  current  is  not  based  on  its  aver- 
age value  but  on  its  he<Uing  effect  and  may  be  defined  as  follows: 
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An  aUemating-current  ampere  ia  that  current  wkick,  flowing 
.throitak  a  given  okmic  resistance,  vnll  produce  heat  at  the  same  rate 
aa_  a  direct-cwrent^mji^e. 

Assume  that  a  resistance  unit  is  immersed  in  a  calorimeter 
and  that  when  a  direct-current  ampere  is  sent  through  this 
redstance  the  temperature  of  the  water  is  raised  20°  in  10  min. 
An  alternating-current  ampere,  if  sent  through  this  same  resis- 
tance unit,  will  raise  the  temperature  of  the  water  by  the  same 
amount  in  the  same  time,  other  conditions  such  as  radiation,  etc., 
being  the  same.  That  is,  both  currents  produce  heat  at  the 
same  rate. 


Fio.  7. — Maximum  and  effect 


e  olteniating  current. 


The  heating  effect  varies  as  the  square  of  the  current  (  =  i^S). 
Therefore,  the  value  in  amperes  of  the  wave  of  current  in  Fig.  7 
(a)  must  be  based  upon  its  squared  values.  Figure  7  (b)  shows 
the  current  wave  of  Fig.  7  (a)  plotted,  together  with  its  squared 
values.  That  is,  each  ordinate  of  the  "t"  wave  is  squared  and 
these  values  plotted  to  give  the  i*  wave  shown.  The  maximum 
value  of  this  new  wave  will  be  2.0  ( =  1.414)*  since  the  maximum 
value  of  the  original  current  wave  ia  1.414  or  ■\/2.  The  squared 
wave  also  lies  entirely  above  the  zero  axis,  because  the  square  of 
tt  negative  value  is  positive. 

This  squared  wave  has  a  frequency  twice  that  of  the  original 
wave  and  has  its  horizontal  axis  of  symmetry  at  a  distance  of  1.0   . 
unit  above  the  zero  axis,  as  shown  in  Fig.  7  (6).     The  average 
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value  of  this  squared  wave  is  1.0  amp.,  sa  shown  by  the  dotted 
hne,  because  the  areas  above  the  dotted  Une  will  just  fit  into 
the  shaded  valleys  below  the  dotted  line.  Therefore,  if  an 
equivalent  rectangle  were  made  from  this  wave,  its  height 
would  be  1.0  unit.  This  value,  1.0,  is  the  average  of  the  eqwves 
of  the  current  wave.  Average  heating  varies  sa  the  average  of 
the  squares  of  the  current,  so  thia  procedure  for  determining  the 
ampere  value  of  the  wave  of  Fig.  7  (o)  is  correct. 

To  obtain  the  correct  value  of  the  current  in  amperes,  the 
square  root  of  the  average  square  must  be  taken.  That  is,  I  (in 
amperes)  =  -v/l.O  ■=  1.0  amp.  This  value  of  the  current  is  called 
the  root-mean-square  (r.m.8.)  or  effective  value  of  the  current. 

Therefore,  an  alternating-current  ampere,  sine  wave,  which 
produces  heat  at  the  same  rate  as  a  direct-current  ampere,  has 
a  maximum  value  of  1.414  ( =  ■\/2)  amp.  In  fact,  for  any  sine- 
wave  current,  the  ratio  of  the  maximum  to  the  effective  value  is 
equal  to  the  V^  or  1.414.  The  ratio  of  effective  to  maximum 
value  is  1/1.414  =  0.707. 

To  obtain  the  effedive  value  of  any  current  wave,  not  necessarily 
a  sine  wave: 

(o)  Plot  a  wave  whose  ordinates  are  equal  to  the  squares  of  the 
ordinates  of  the  given  current  wave. 

(b)  Find  the  average  value  of  this  squared  wave  by  obtaining 
the  area  of  its  loops  with  a  planimeter  and  dividing  this  area  by 
the  base ;  or  by  averaging  the  ordinates. 

(c)  Find  the  square  root  of  this  average. 

The  same  result  may  be  obtained  by  erecting  equidistant 
ordinates  on  the  original  wave,  averaging  their  squares  and 
taking  the  square  root  of  thifl  average.  This  will  give  the  root- 
mean-square  value. 

If  a  sine  wave  of  current  be  averaged  in  the  ordinary  maimer  for 
ha^  a  eyde,  it  will  be  found  that  this  average  is  equal  to  2/*-  or 
0.637  times  the  maximum  value.  The  ratio  of  effective  to 
average  value  is  then  0.707/0.637  =  1.11  and  the  ratio  of 
average  to  effective  value  is  0.9.  It  is  sometimes  necessary 
to  know  the  average  value,  and  the  ratio  of  effective  to  average 
value  enters  into  computations  of  induced  emfs.  in  alternators, 
transformers  and  other  types  of  alternating-current  machinery. 

The  ratio  of  effective  to  average  value  is  called  the  form  factor 
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of  the  wave.  The  form  factor  of  a  sine  wave  is  1.11.  The 
maximum,  effective,  and  average  values  for  a  sine  wave  of  voltage, 
whose  r.m.8.  value  is  100  volts,  are  shown  in  Fig.  8. 


Fio.  8. — Relation  of  mftiimum,  effective,  and  average  values  of  a  aioo  wave. 

6.  Equation  of  Sine  Wave  of  Current — If  lU  is  substituted 
for  X  in  equation  (1),  Par.  2,  the  equation  of  a  sine  wave  of 
alternating-current  is  given  by 

i  =  /■„  sin  <d  (3) 

where  i  is  the  value  of  the  current  at  any  time,  t,  2„„  is  the  maxi- 
mum value  of  the  current,  and  oi  ^^  2rf.  The  term  u  is  equal  to 
2jr  times  the  frequency  /,  and  is  the  angular  velocity  in  radians 
per  second  of  the  rotating  vector  which  may  be  used  to  construct 
the  wave.     (Appendix,  page  453.) 

Similarly,  the  equation  of  a  sine  wave  of  electromotive  force 
will  be  given  by 

e  =  £^...  sin  ut.  (4) 

BxampU. — What  is  the  equation  of  a  26-cycle  current,  sine  wave,  having  an 
effective  value  of  30  amp.,  and  what  is  the  value,  i',  of  the  current  when  the 
time  a  0.005  sec. 7  The  wave  crosseB  the  time  axia  in  a  positive  direction 
when  the  time  ia  equal  to  zero. 

/-.»  =  aO-s/z  =  42.4  amp, 
2t25  =  157  =  « 

i  =  42.4  Hin  157  (.     Ans. 
i'  =  42.4  Bin  157  X  0.005  = 

42.4  Mn  0.785  radians 
2t  -  «.28  radians  =  360°  (page  453) 
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~g  X  360*  -  46°.    As  the  wave  completes  360°  in  Hi  or  0.04  see.  in 

0.005  aeo.  it  will  have  completed  -'---  =  J^  cycle. 

3fiOV8  =  45° 

i'  -  42.4  Bin  45°  -  42.4  X  0.707  -  30  amp.     An». 

7.  Scalars  and  Vectors. — Quantities  in  genera!  are  divided  into 
two  classes,  scalars  and  vectors. 

A  scalar  is  a  quantity  which  is  completely  deterroined  by  its 
magnitude  alone.  Examples  of  scalar  quantities  are  dollars, 
energy,  gallons,  mass,  tcmperatiu'e,  etc.  Such  quantities  are 
added  algebraically.  For  example,  two  dollars  plus  five  dollars 
equals  seven  dollars. 

A  vector  has  direction  as  well  as  m^nitude.  A  common  ex- 
ample  of  a  vector  is  force.  When  a  force  is  under  consideration, 
not  only  its  magnitude  but  its  direction  as  well  must  be  consid- 
ered. When  two  or  more  forces  are  added,  they  are  not  neces- 
sarily added  algebraically  but  must  be  combined  in  auch  a  way 
as  to  take  into  consideration  their  directions  as  well  as  their 
magnitudes. 

Figure  9  (a)  shows  two  forces  acting  at  the  point  0  and  repre- 
sented by  the  vectors  Fi  and  Fi.  The  length  of  each  of  these 
vectors,  to  scale,  is  equal  to  the  magnitvde  of  the  force  which  it 
represents.  The  direction  of  each  of  these  vectors  shows  the 
direction  in  which  the  force  acts.  0  is  the  angle  between  Fi  and 
Fi.  Their  sum,  F^,  or  the  single  force  which  wouhl  have  the 
same  effect  on  their  point  of  application,  0,  as  Ft  and  Ft  acting 
in  conjunction,  is  called  their  resulUint.  Fa  is  one  diagonal  of  the 
parallelogram  having  Fi  and  F^  as  adjacent  sides. 

Figure  9  (&)  shows  a  triangle  having  Fi  and  Ft  as  two  of  its 
sides,  Fi  and  Ft  being  respectively  parallel  to,  and  acting  in  the 
same  directions  as,  Fi  and  ^"2  of  Fig.  9  (a).  The  exterior  angle 
between  Fi  and  Fi  is  therefore  equal  to  0.  The  third  side  of  the 
triangle  Fo  is  equal  in  magnitude  and  direction  to  f  0  of  Fig.  9 
(a).  Therefore,  the  resultant  of  two  vectors  may  be  found  by 
means  of  a  triangle  properly  constructed,  of  which  two  sides  are 
the  two  component  vectors  and  the  third  side  is  their  sum.  Such 
a  triangle  is  called  a  triangle  of  forces.  It  is  usually  simpler  to 
use  the  triangle  of  forces  than  to  use  the  parallelogram  of  forces. 

To  subtract  one  vector  from  another,  reverse  this  vector  and 
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add  it  vectorially  to  the  second  vector.  For  example,  in  Fig.  9 
(c)  it  is  desired  to  subtract  Ft  from  Fi.  Ft  is  reversed  giving  —F^. 
F'o,  the  vector  sum  of  f  i  and  —Ft,  found  by  completingthe  paral- 
lelogram, is  equal  to  Fi  —  Fi.  Vectors  may  be  subtracted  by  the 
triangle  method  as  shown  in  Fig.  9  (d).  The  vector f  o,  connect- 
ing the  ends  of  the  two  vectors  Fi  and  ^2  whose  difference  is 
desired,  is  their  vector  difference. 


(t)  Sum  lod  dirretini 
F70.  9. — Sum  and  diSerence  o(  two  v«c 


If  a  parallelogram,  Fig,  9  (e),  having  vectors  Fi  and  Ft  as 
adjacent  sides,  be  completed,  one  diagonal  Fg  of  the  parallelo- 
gram is  the  vector  sum  of  ^i  and  Fi.  The  other  diagonal  F'o,  of 
the  parallelogram,  is  the  vector  difference  of  Fi  and  Fj. 

A  vector  is  often  indicated  by  placing  a  dot  under  its  symbol. 
For  example,  in  Figs.  9  (a)  and  9  (b) 

■     Fo  =  Fi  +  Ft 
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shows  that  Fo  is  the  vector  sum  of  Fi  and  Ft  and  not  their  algebraic 

sum. 
When  more  than  two  vectors  are  added,  the  resultant  of  two  is 

first  found  and  this  resultant  is  combined  with  a  third  vector, 

etc.     This  is  illustrated  in  Pig.  10,  in  which  three  vectors  Fi,  Ft 
and  Ft  are  added. 

Fi  and  F^  are  first  combined 
and  the  resultant  F'  is  found. 
F'  is  then  combined  with  F,, 
giving  Fd  as  the  sum  of  all 
three  vectors,  Fi,  F,  and  Fj, 
That  is. 


FiQ.  10. — Sum  at  thrae  vectora. 


,  =  F,  +  Ft  +  Ft 


F'  is  an  intermediate  vector 
and  therefore  does  not  appear  in  the  ultimate  result. 

8.  Ohm;  Volt. — If  a  reaistanee  of  one  ohm,  as  measured  with 
direct  current,  has  no  inductance  and  is  so  designed  that  alter- 
nating current  in  flowing  through  it  does  not  produce  any 
secondary  effects,  such  as  eddy  currents  or  skin  effect,  it  offers 
a  resistance  of  one  ohm  to  alternating  current. 

When  an  alternating-current  ampere  flows  through  such  a 
resistance,  the  drop  across  its  terminals  is  equal  to  one  alternating- 
current  voU.  Hence,  the  relation  between  maximum  and  effective 
volts  is  the  same  as  the  relation  between  maximum  and  effective 
amperes.  For  a  sine  wave,  the  maximum  voltage  is  \/2,  or 
1.414,  times  the  effective  voltage. 

9.  Phase  Relations. — ^The  current  and  voltage  in  the  ordinary 
altemating-CLurent  system  have  the  same  fundamental  frequency 
under  normal  operating  conditions,  although  they  do  not  neces- 
sarily pass  through  their  corresponding  zero  values  at  the  same 
instant.  Figure  II  (a)  shows  two  aine-wave  currents,  one  having 
an  effective  value  of  8  and  the  other  of  12  amp.  Their  respective 
maximum  values  are  accordingly  8  V^  or  11-3  amp,  and  12-\/2  or 
17.0  amp.  Both  currents  pass  through  zero,  increasing  posi- 
tively, at  the  same  instant  and  are  therefore  said  to  be  in  phase 
with  each  other. 

Figure  11  (6)  shows  two  sine-wave  ciurents  of  8  and  12  amp. 
respectively,  but  not  passing  throi^h  zero  at  the  aame  instant. 
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The  8-&mp.  current  paaees  through  zero,  increasing  positively, 
later  than  does  the  12-amp.  current.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  time  is  increasing  from  left  to  right.  If  the  12-amp.  cui^ 
rent  is  passing  through  its  zero  value  at  2.00  o'clock,  the  8-amp. 
current  is  passing  through  its  corresponding  zero  value  some 
time  later,  for  any  value  of  time  to  the  right  of  2.00  is  later  than 
2.00  o'clock.  Therefore,  the  8-amp.  current  lags  the  12-amp. 
current. 


^\(y 


/ 

^'■ 

/ 

//v 

»  Ab».                            / 

•tf^dto 

\ 

sjy 

Fia.  11.— Phase  TelktionB  of  alternating 

The  time  of  lag  shown  in  Mg.  11  (b)  corresponds  to  60'  and 
is  represented  by  the  angle  9.  Therefore,  the  8-amp.  current 
lags  the  12-amp.  current  by  an  angle  6  or  by  60°.  Or  the  12-anip. 
current  may  be  said  to  lead  the  8-amp.  current  by  an  angle  0  or 
by  60°. 

In  P^.  11  (a)  the  two  currents  are  in  phase  with  each  other. 
In  Fig.  11  (6)  the  two  currents  have  a  phase  difference  of  60*. 

These  phase  differences  may  exist  between  currents  and 
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voltages,  between  two  or  more  voltages,  or  between  two  or  more 
currents. 

9A.  Addition  of  Currents. — Figure  12  shows  two  currents, 
having  effective  values  of  8  and  12  amp.  respectively,  uniting 
to  flow  in  a  common  wire.  If  these 
two  currents  were  direct  currents, 
then  by  Kirchhoff's  first  law  (see 
Vol.  I,  p^e  77),  the  current  It  could 
have  only  two  possible  numerical 
values,  12  +  8  =  20  amp.  if  the  two 
currents  flow  in  the  same  direction 
and  12  —  8  =s  4  amp.  if  they  flow  in  opposite  directions. 

If  the  two  currents,  Fig.  12,  are  alternating,  their  sum  !»  may 
be  equal  numerically  to  any  value  from  20  amp.  to  4  amp.,  de- 
pending on  the  phase  relation  existing  between  /i  and  It. 


7,-8  Amp    / 


Fio.  13. — Addition  of  two  ouirenta  in  phase. 

Figure  13  shows  these  two  currents  plotted  in  phase  with  each 
other.  Their  sum  2j  is  found  by  adding  their  ordinates  at  each 
instant.    The  resulting  current  obtained  in  this  manner  will  be 
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a  sine  wave  and  will  have  a  mcaimum  value  of  28.3  amp.  corre- 
sponding to  an  effective  value  of  28.3/V^  ■■  20  amp.  That  is, 
when  two  currentB  are  in  phase  their  aum  is  found  arithmetically. 
F^fure  16  corresponds  to  the  condition  of  Fig.  11  (6),  where  the 
two  currents  differ  in  phase  by  60°.  Their  sum  is  found  in  the 
same  manner  as  in  Fig.  13  by  adding  the  two,  point  by  point, 
and  obtaining  the  resulting  current  It.  The  resultant  /«  will  not 
have  a  maximum  value  of  28.3  amp.,  as  it  did  when  the  currents 
were  in  phase,  but  its  maximum  value  will  be  less,  actually 
being  24.7  amp.    This  corresponds  to  an  effective  value  of  17.45 


Fia.  14. — loBtantsneouB  values  of 


from  a  rotating  vector. 


amp.  for  the  sum  of  the  two,  rather  than  of  20  amp.  as  before. 
Therefore,  the  sum  of  any  number  of  aUemating  currents  depends 
upon  their  phase  relations  as  v)eU  as  upon  their  magnitudes. 

If  voltages  rather  than  currents  be  added,  it  will  be  found  that 
their  sum  depends  upon  their  phase  relations  as  well  as  upon  their 
magnitudes. 

10.  Vector  Representation  of  Alternating  Quantities. — It 
was  shown  in  Fig.  2  that  a  sine  wave  could  be  drawn  by  pro- 
jecting a  rotating  radius,  in  its  successive  positions,  to  meet  cor- 
responding equally-spaced  ordinat«s.  The  value  of  the  current 
or  voltage  may  be  found  at  any  instant  by  projecting  a  radius 
upon  a  vertical  line. 

This  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  14.  A  certain  current  has  a  maximum 
value  /'.  This  value  I'  is  laid  off  as  a  radius  and  this  radius 
rotates  at  a  speed  in  revolutions  per  second  equal  to  the  fre- 
quency of  the  current.    For  example,  if  the  current  /'  has  a 
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frequency  of  60  cyclea,  the  radius  /'  must  make  60  complete 
revolutions  per  second,  in  a  counter-clockwise  direction.  Coun- 
ter-clockwise rotation  has  been  adopted  internationally  aa  the 
positive  direction  of  rotation. 

When  the  radius  /'is  at  the  right-hand  horizontal  position,  the 
value  of  the  current  is  zero.  When  /'  has  advanced  30°,  the  point 
h  on  the  current-wave  has  been  reached.  The  value  of  the  cur- 
rent at  this  instant  is  ab,  or  what  is  the  same  thing,  the  current 
value  is  given  by  the  distance  a'b',  the  projection  of  I'  upon  the 
vertical  axis.  At  this  particular  instant,  the  distance  ab  =  a'b'  = 
r/2,  since  sin  30°  =  0.5. 


Pio.  15. — Current  waves  produced  by  two  current  vectors  differiog  in  phase  by 


Consider  two  currents,  /i  and  /j,  Fig.  15,  having  effective 
values  of  12.0  and  8.0  amp.  respectively.  The  current  Is,  whose 
maximum  value  is  11.3  amp.,  lags  current  /i,  whose  maximum 
value  is  17.0  amp.,  by  60°.  When  the  radius  7i  is  in  the  hori- 
zontal position,  the  value  of  7i  is  zero  at  this  instant.  At  this 
same  instant,  the  radius  7i  will  not  have  reached  its  horizontal 
position,  the  value  of  the  current  being  represented  by  cd,  Fig.  15. 
In  fact,  the  radius  h  does  not  reach  its  horizontal  or  zero  position 
until  /i  has  advanced  60°  beyond  the  horizontal.  Further,  the 
horizontal  distance  ce  is  60°,  the  same  as  the  phase  angle  between 
the  two  rotating  vectors. 

Therefore,  these  two  current^waves  can  be  constructed  in  their 
proper  phase  relation  by  means  of  two  rotating  vectors  having 
lengths  of  17.0  and  11.3  amp.,  having  equal  angular  velocities, 
and  differing  in  phase  by  60°,  Fig.  15. 
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11.  Vector  Addition  of  Sine  Waves. — Assume  that  it  Is  desired 
to  add  the  two  ciurentB  of  Fig.  15.  This  may  be  done  by  adding 
the  ordinates  of  the  two  curves  at  each  point,  as  in  Fig.  16,  and 
plotting  a  new  curve,  /a.  This  new  curve  is  the  sum  of  the  two 
currents  whose  maximum  values  are  17.0  and  11.3  amp.  and 
effective  values  12  and  8  amp.  respectively,  and  the  maximum 
value  of  this  resultant,  if  measured  accurately,  will  be  24.7  amp. 
This  corresponds  to  an  effective  value  of  17.45  amp.  Therefore, 
the  sum  of  two  sine-wave  alternating  currents,  having  effective 
values  of  12  and  8  amp.  respectively  and  differing  in  phase  by 
60°,  is  17.45  amp. 


If  the  rotating  vectors.  Fig.  16,  be  added  vectorially  by  com- 
pleting the  parallelogram,  a  third  vector  /■  results.  This  vector 
/)  will  be  found  to  have  a  length  of  24.7  amp.,  the  exact  value  of 
the  maximum  of  the  resultant  current  wave  as  just  found.  If  a 
wave  be  plotted  using  /j  as  the  rotating  vector,  projecting  as 
before,  it  will  coincide  with  h  as  obtained  by  the  addition  of  the 
ordinates  for  the  12-  and  8-amp.  waves.  The  angle  0  by  which 
the  radius  vector  h  leads  /»  equals  the  angle  9  by  which  the 
current  wave  7i  leads  the  current  wave  7j. 

Hence,  this  problem  can  be  solved  without  going  through  the 
somewhat  lengthy  process  of  plotting  the  waves  and  adding 
their,  ordinates.  It  is  merely  necessary  to  lay  off  the  maximum 
values  of  the  waves  60°  apart  and  add  them  vectorially,  just  as 
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forces  are  combined.    The  resulting  vector  will  be  the  maximum 
value  of  the  wave  obtained  by  adding  the  waves  of  h  and  /j. 

In  practice,  one  generally  has  to  do  with  effective  rather  than 
maximum  values.  If  the  effective  values  of  the  waves  be  added 
in  this  same  manner,  their  vector  sum  is  the  sum  of  the  two 


Fig.  17. — Vector  addition  of  cuirenta.  using  effective  vkluea. 

alternating  cuirenta  in  effective  amperes.    This  is  illustrated  in 
Fig.  17,  where  the  12-  and  8-amp.  vectors  are  laid  oft  60°  apart, 
the  12-amp.  vector  leading.    By  completing  the  parallelogram, 
the  resultant  current  Oc  is  obtained.    This  has  a  value  of  17.45 
amp.    Its  value  is  readily  found  as  follows: 
Project  ac  upon  Ob,  where  ac  =  S 
06  =  accoseO"  =  4.00 
he  =  nc  sin  60'  =  7.45 
Oc  =  V(12  +  4.00)^+  (7.45)»  =  17.46  amp.     Ane. 


FiQ.  18.— Vector  additJon  of  two  equal  voltagaa  having  90°  phase  difference. 


The  angle  0  can  be  readily  determined. 

tan  0  =  r~~  =  0.466 
0  =25" 
Example. — Each  of  two  alternator  coila  Oa  and  Ob,  Fig.  18  (a),  ii 
tax  emf.  of  160  volts.    Them  voltageH  differ  in  phaw  b;*  ( 
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miae  the  voltage  acroee  their  open  ends  it  they  are  connected  together  at 
0  as  shown. 

Let  E„  and  E^  Fig.  18  (6),  represent  the  respective  voltogea  across  coils 
aO  and  Ob.  Combining  these  two  vectorially ,  the  voltage  £,1  is  obtained.  As 
E.a  and  E^  are  at  right  angles,  theb  resultant  is  readily  found. 

E^  =  VbT.'  +  ^*  =  VleO'  +  IM*  ■=  226  volts.    Ant. 

It  must  be  kept  eoTialantly  in  mind  that  aiiemating  voltages  and 
currents  mtiat  be  combined  vectorially. 

The  only  occasioiis  when  arithmetical  addition  ie  permisBible 
are  when  the  voltages  or  the  currents  are  in  phase. 


■lA 


CHAPTER  II  ^  ■ 

ALTERNATING-CURRENT  CIRCUITS 

12.  Altemating-curreiit  Power. — The  power  in  a  direct-current 
circuit  under  steady  conditionB  is  always  given  by  the  product 
of  the  volts  across  the  circuit  and  the  current  in  amperes  flowing 
in  the  circuit.  This  same  rule  applies  to  alternating-current 
circuits,  provided  that  only  itistantaneous  values  of  amperes  and 
volts  are  considered.  The  average  power,  however,  is  not  neces- 
sarily the  product  of  the  effective  volts  and  effective  amperes, 
the  values  which  are  ordinarily  measured  with  instruments. 


Fio.  19.— Power 


and  voltage  in  phase. 


Figure  19  shows  a  volt^e  wave  and  a  current  wave  in  phase 
with  each  other.  To  obtain  the  power  at  any  instant,  the  am- 
peres and  the  volts  at  that  instant  are  multiplied  together  and  a 
new  curve  P  may  be  plotted,  the  ordinates  being  the  instantane- 
ous products  of  E  and  /.  The  curve  P  then  gives  the  power  in 
the  circuit  at  any  instant.  The  ordinates  of  this  power  curve 
will  always  be  positive  when  E  and  /  are  in  phase,  because  the 
voltage  and  the  current  are  both  i>ositive  together  during  the 
first  half  cycle  and  are  both  negative  together  during  the  second 
half-cycle,  and  the  product  of  two  negative  quantities  is  positive. 
That  is,  the  current  and  the  voltage  act  in  conjunction  through- 
out the  cycle  and  the  ordinates  of  the  power  curve  are  always 
positive. 
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It  will  be  noted  that  this  poorer  curve  is  a  sine  wave  having 
double  the  frequency  of  either  the  voltage  or  the  current.  For 
every  cycle  of  either  voltage  or  current,  the  power  wave  touches 
the  zero  axia  twice,  so  that  in  such  a  circuit  the  power  is  zero 
twice  during  each  cycle.  Since  the  peaks  of  the  volt^e  and 
current  waves  occur  at  the  same  instant,  the  correeponding  peak 
of  the  power  curve  is 

iV2E)  (V2I)  =  2EI 
where  E  and  1  are  the  effective  values  of  voltage  and  current. 

This  power  curve  has  its  horizontal  axis  of  symmetry  at  a  dis- 
tance EI  above  the  zero  axis.  Consequently,  EI  must  be  the 
average  value  of  the  power,  since  the  upper  half  waves  will  just 
fill  the  shaded  valleys  below  the  axis  of  symmetry  of  the  power 
curve.  When-thfi  currant_and  the  voltage  are  mvhase  the  aver- 
age  power  is  their  product,  as  with  direct  currents.. 

Example. — An  incandeecent-Ump  load  takes  30  amp.    from    IJS-volt, 
60-cycle  mains.     (In  this  type  of  load  the  current  and  voltage  ^re  sub- 
BtontiaUy  in  phase.)    How  much  power  do  the  lamps  consume? 
P  =  g/  ■  115  X  30  =  3,450  watts.     Ana. 

Figure  20  shows  the  current  and  voltage  90°  out  of  phase,  or 
in  quadrature,  the  voltage  leading.  Let  it  be  required  to  deter- 
mine the  power  curve  for  this 
condition.  At  points  a,  b,  c,  d 
and  e,  either  the  current  or  the 
voltage  is  zero,  and  the  power 
must  be  zero  at  each  of  these 
points.  Between  a  and  b  the 
voltage  is  positive  and  the  cur- 
rent is  negative,  and  they  are 
therefore  acting  in  opposition. 
The  product  of  a  positive  and  a 
negative  quantity  ia  negative. 
Hence  the  .  power  between 
points  a  and  6  must  be  negative.  This  means  that  the  circuit 
is  retvming  power  to  the  source  of  supply.  Between  points  b  and 
c  both  the  current  and  the  voltage  are  positive  and  therefore 
the  power  between  these  two  points  must  be  positive.  Between 
c  and  d  the  current  is  positive,  but  the  voltage  is  now  negative. 
Therefore,    the   power  is  again   negative   between  these  two 


Fia.    20.— Power 
and  voltage  in  guadratur 

Uggiog. 
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points.     Between  d  and  e  both  the  current  and  the  voltage  are 
n^ative  and  the  power  now  becomes  positive. 

This  power  curve  is  a  sine  wave  having  double  the  frequency  of 
either  the  current  or  the  voltage.  Its  axis  of  symmetry  coincides 
with  the  axis  of  current  and  volti^e.  There  must  be  as  much  of 
the  power  curve  above  the  zero  axis  as  there  is  below  that  axis,  or 
the  positive  power  above  the  axis  must  be  equal  to  the  negative 
power  below  the  axis.  That  is,  all  the  positive  power  received 
from  the  source  id  returned  to  the  source  of  supply.     Therefore, 

the  net  power  is  zero. 

When  current  and  voU^ 

nj[ft  riiffftr  in  phfliA  by 
90°,  or  are  in  quadrature, 
the  average  power  is 
zero.  If  the  current 
leads  the  voltage  by  90", 
the  avera^  power  is 
zero,  as  is  shown  later  in 
Fig.  30,  page  31. 

If  current  and  voltage 
are  out  of  phase  by  an 
angle  less  than  90°,  but  greater  than  0°,  the  resulting  power 
curve  P  is  that  indicated  in  Fig.  21.  At  points  o,  h,  c,  d  and  e, 
either  the  volta^  or  the  current  is  zero  and  the  power  is  zero 
at  each  of  these  points.  Between  a  and  6,  and  between  c  and 
d,  the  current  and  voltage  are  in  opposition,  and  the  power  is 
negative.  Between  b  and  c,  and  between  d  and  e,  they  are  in 
conjunction,  and  the  power  is  positive.  It  will  be  noted  that 
there  is  more  positive  power  than  negative  power.  The  average 
power  is  not  zero,  but  is  positive,  and  is  less  than  the  product 
of  E  and  /.     It  will  be  shown  later  that  this  power 

P  =  EI  cos  9  (5) 

where  6  is  the  phase  ai^le  between  voltage  and  current.    Cos  0 
is  called  the  power-factor  of  the  .circuit.     P  is  the  true  watta  and 
EI  the  awarent  watts,  or  vcdi-amperea. 
The  power-factor 

true  watts  P 


iltase 


P.  r.  =  cos  ff  = 


EI 


apparent  watts 
The  power-factor  can  never  be  greater  than  unity. 


(6) 
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13.  Circuit  Containing  Resistance  Only. — Figure  22  shows  an 
altemating-current  circuit  containing  resistanGe  only.  A  poten- 
tial difference  of  E  volte  is  impressed  across  the  resistance  R. 
In  virtue  of  this  voltage  a  current  having  the  equation  i  =  /■,,( 
Mn  lilt  flows,  where  u  is  the  angular  velocity  of  the  rotating  vector 
in  radians  per  second.  (See  page  1 1,  par.  6,  equation  (3).)  As  one 
revolution  of  the  rotating  vector  corresponds 
to  2r  radians,  the  vector  muet  complete  2«/ 
radians  per  second,  where  /  is  the  frequency. 
Hence  «  =  2t/.  (For  60  cycles,  w  =  377; 
for  25  cycles,  w  =  157.) 

From    the    definition    of    an    alternating- 
current  volt  (Par.  8), 

e  =  Ri  =  RI„„x  sin  mt. 
The  current  and  the  voltage  are  in  phase. 
They  have  the  same  frequency  and  when  (  = 
0,   Bin  at  =  0,   and  both  the  current  and  voltage  waves  are 
crossing  the  zero  axis  simultaneously  and  increasing  positively, 
88  shown  in  Fig.  23  {a). 

If  effective  values  are  used,  E  =  IR.     Figure  23  (b)  shows  the 
vector  diagram  for  this  circuit,  using  effective  values.    The  IR 


Fio.   22.— Circuit 
oontoimng  reaiataiice 


Fia.  23. — Current  and  voltage 


in  phase,  and  vector  diagram. 


drop  is  in  phase  with  the  current  /  and  is  equal  to  the  voltage  E, 
since  no  other  voltage  exists  in  the  circuit. 

As  the  current  and  the  voltage  are  in  phase,  the  power 

P  =  EI  (7) 

as  is  shown  in  Fig.  19.     Also 

P  =  PR 
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It  will  be  observed  that  with  resiBtance  only,  the  alternating- 
current  circuit  follows  the  same  laws  as  the  direct-current  circuit, 
in  regard  to  the  relation  existii^  among  voltage,  current, 
resistance  and  power. 

14.  Circuit  CoDtainlng  Inductance  Only. — It  was  shown  in 
Vol.  I,  Chap.  VIII,  that  inductance  always  opposes  any  change 
in  the  current  fiowii^  in  a  circuit.  For  example,  when  the  cur- 
rent starte  to  increase  in  an  inductive  circuit,  the  electromotive 
force  of  self-<iitduction  opposes  this  increase.  This  is  illustrated 
in  Fig.  24  (a),  which  shows  the  rise  of  current  in  a  direct-current 
circuit  containing  resistance  and  inductance,  when  a  steady  volt- 
age is  impressed.     The  current  rises  slowly  to  its  ultimate  value. 


(a) 
Pio.  24. — locrease  and  decrease  of 


On  the  other  hand,  when  the  current  attempts  to  decrease  in 
the  circuit,  the  inductance  tends  to  prevent  this  decrease,  as  is 
shown  in  Fig,  24  (b).  In  other  words,  if  inductance  is  present  in 
a  circuit,  it  always  opposes  any  change  in  the  current.  With  a 
steady  direct  current,  however,  the  inductance  has  no  effect. 

If  in  Fig.  24  (a)  the  voltage  across  the  inductance  be  lowered 
when  the  current  reaches  point  a,  the  current  will  not  reach  its 
Ohm's  law  value.  This  same  effect  occurs  in  alternating-cur- 
rent circuits.  JVlth  inductance  in  the  circiuti_the  current  does 
nnthftw  t.imp  fft  rpac5"ita  (JSm'a  law_v^uebefore  the  voltage  be- 
^stoHecrease either  positively  or  negatively.  .The  current  change 
is  opposed  by  the  electromotive  force  of  self-induction,  which  at 
any  instant  is  equal  to  -'^j,'  where  L  is  the  inductance  in  henrys 

di 
and  -n  is  the  rate  in  amperes  per  second  at  which  the  current  is 

changing  at  that  instant.     The  minus  sign  signifies  that  this 
voltage  is  opposing  the  change  in  the  current. 
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Figure  25  shows  a  current  wave  /.  Starting  at  (a)  the  current 
is  changing  at  its  maximum  rate  in  a  positive  direction.  There- 
fore, at  this  instant  the  electromotive  force  of  self>inductioD  must 
be  at  its  negative  maximum  value.  At  point  b,  the  top  of  the 
current  wave  is  horizontal  and,  therefore,  at  this  instant  the 
current  ia  not  changing  at  all.  Hence  the  electromotive  force  of 
self-induction  is  zero.  At  c  the  current  is  changing  at  its  maxi- 
mum rate  negatively  and  the  electromotive  force  of  self-induction 
must  be  maximum  positive,  because  of  the  negative  sign  in  the 

a^lAae  Vtltam 


formula.  Continuing  in  this  way  the  voltage  curve  a'b'c'  is 
obtained.  It  will  be  observed  that  this  wave  is  a  sine  wave  and 
is  lagging  the  current  by  90°. 

This  is  the  only  voltage  in  the  circuit  wla^opposes  the  change 
orcurrent]  It  corresponds  to  the  bacte  electromotive  force  of  a 
motor.  The  line,  in  the  case  of  the  niotor,  must  supply  a  voltage 
opposite  and  equal  to  the  back  electromotive  force  before  any 
current  can  flow  into  the  armature.  This  same  condition  exists 
in  the  alternating-current  circuit.  Before  any  ciirrent  can  flow 
into  a  circuit  containing  inductance,  but  no  resistance,  a  voltage 
Qggofiite  and  equal  to  the  electromotive  force  of  self-induction 
must  be"  supplied  by  the  line. 

Therefore,  in  Fig.  Z5  the  voltage  E,  which  is  the  line  voltage, 
is  opposite  and  equal  to  the  electromotive  force  of  self-induction. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  impressed  voltage  leads  the  current  by 
90",  or  the  current  lags  this  voltage  by  90°.  With  inductance 
only  in  the  circuit,  the  current  lag§  the  impressed  ybltape  by  90°. 
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(In  practice  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  a  pure  inductance,  as 
inductance  must  necessarily  be  accompanied  by  a  certain  amount 
ct  resistance.) 

The  above  may  also  be  proved  as  follows:  Let  the  current  be 
given  by  i  =  Immt  Bin  ail.    The  emf.  of  self-induction 


-ImU,, 


But 


=  Lul,„  mn   (oit-  90') 
is  a  sine  wave  lagging  90°  with  respect  to  Zhoi  sin  i^- 
The  equation  of  the  line  voltage  which  balances  this  emf., 
e  =  L«/«„  sin  (w(  +  90°) 
is  a  sine  wave  leading  the  current  /„„!  sin  at  by  90°. 

The  ch^iDg_ESect  of  inductance  is  obviously  proportional  to 
the  frequency  and  to  the  inductencei  To  express  this  choking 
effecttu  uluuu,  LEFseH^inJuctance  in  henries  must  be  multiplied 
by  «  =  2wf  —  6.28/,  where  /  is  the  circuit  frequency. 


That  is,  irfL  is  the  resistance  to  the  flow  of  current  offered  by 
inductance  and  is  called  the  inductive  reactance  of  the  circuit. 
It  is  denoted  by  Xz,  and  is  expressed  in  ohms. 

The  current  in  a  circuit  having  inductive  reactance  only  is 

/  =  £/2rtt  =  B/Xj.      ,       V.      ^  ,-^-^) 

The  impressed  voltage  is  '  v.  ^- 

£-2*fL7  =  7Xt  ""'  '  (9) 

Example. — Figure  26  showa  a  pure  inductance  of  0.2  henry  connected 
across  IlO-volt,  60-cycle  mains.     What  current  flowa? 

X  L  =  2»  60  X  0.2  =  377  X  0.2  =  75.4  ohms 
/  =  110/76.4  =  1.46  amp.     Ans. 

Figure  27  shows  a  vector  diagram  tor  an  inductive  circuit 
in  ?bi«b  the  impressed  voltage  leads  the  current  by  90°. 
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16.  Circuit  Containing  Capacitance  Only. — When  a  direct- 
current  voltage  IB  impressed  across  the  plates  of  a  condenser, 
(Vol.  I,  Chap.  IX)  there  is  an  initial  rush  of  current  which  charges 
the  condenser  to  line  potential.  After  this  there  is  no  further 
flow  of  current  if  the  hne  voltage  remains  constant.  If  the  con- 
denser plates  now  are  short-circuited,  making  the  voltage  across 
the  plates  zero,  current  flows  out  of  the  condenser. 

Figure  28Co)  shows  an  alternating  voltage  E  impressed  across 
the  plates  of  a  condenser  C.  When  the  voltage  starts  from  its  zero 
value  at  a,  Fig.  28(b),  and  increases  positively,  current  flows  into 


Flo.  28. — Circuit  containing  capacitance  only. 


the  condenser.  Therefore,  this  current  is  positive.  As  long  as 
the  voltage  across  the  condenser  plates  continues  to  increase, 
current  must  flow  into  the  condenser  from  the  positive  wire  and 
this  current  will  be  positive  in  sign.  When  point  b  is  reached, 
the  increase  of  voltage  ceases  and  the  current  becomes  zero. 
Between  b  and  c  the  voltage  is  decreasing  so  that  current  is 
flowing  oui  of  the  condenser  into  the  positive  line,  and  as  the 
current  flow  has  reversed,  the  sign  of  the  current  is  now  negative. 
After  E  passes  through  zero  at  c,  the  enif ,  is  negative  and  charges 
the  condenser  in  the  opposite  direction,  so  the  current  still 
remmns  negative.  This  continues  until  the  voltage  reaches  its 
n^ative  maximum.  At  this  point  the  current  reverses  and 
again  becomes  positive. 

An  examination  of  Fig.  28  shows  that  when  an  alternating 
voltage  is  impressed  across  a  condenner,  the  current  into  the  con- 
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denser  leads  the  voltt^  by  90°.    This  is  illustrated  by  Fig.  29, 
in  which  the  relation  is  shown  vectorially. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoii^  that  alternating  current  does 
not  actually  flow  conductively  through  the  insulation  of  the  con- 
denser. A  perfect  condenser  offers  an  infinite  resistance  to  alter- 
nating, as  well  as  to  direct  current.  However,  with  alternating 
current  the  condenser  is  alternately  charged  and  discharged,  so 
,  y  that  a  quantity  of  electricity  flows  into  the 
/  positive  plate,  and  then  out  again,  etc.     It  is 

**  this  quantity  of  electricity  which  flows  to  charge 

and  to  discharge  the  condenser  which  constitutes 
the  alternating  current.  An  ammeter  placed  in 
the  line  to  such  a  condenser  indicates  a  current. 
W— VAfliAr  ^^  ^  '^'^*''  *****  *'*'*  current  is  proportional  to 
dU^iuB  for  circuit  the  frequency,  for  the  more  rapidly  the  voltage 
ta^JT^*  "P»^-  alternates,  the  greater  the  quantity  of  electricity 
charged  and  discharged  per  second,  and  there- 
fore the  greater  the  flow  of  current.  This  current  is  also  propor- 
tional to  the  capacitance,  C,  and  to  the  voltage  E. 
The  actual  value  of  the  current  in  amperes  is  given  by 

/  =  2irfC£  (10) 

where  C  is  in  farads. 
This  equation  may  also  be  written 

_E_      ^ 

J^^Xa  (U) 

2,fC 
Xc  is  called  the  condeneive  or  capactHve  reactance  of  the  circuit 
in  ohms  and  is  equal  to  l/(2«/C). 
Also 

£  =  2^  =  /Xc  (12) 

Example. — What  is  the  cundenBive  reactance  a!  a  lO-microfarad  condenser 
at  60  cycles  per  second  and  how  much  current  will  it  take  from  110-volt, 
WMiycle  mains? 

10  ad.  ■=  0.00001  farad. 
„  1  100,000      ^-    ,  , 

^^  -  2rfo  X  aooooi  -  -2rto-  -  ^^  '"^°^-   '*"•■ 

/  =  ~  =  0.415    amp.     Ann. 
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The  retations  of  current  and  voltage  in  a  condenser  circuit  may 
also  be  proved  as  follows : 

Let  e  be  the  instsntaneouB  volt^e  across  the  condenser,  C  the 
capacitance  in  farads,  and  q  the  charge  in  coulombs  at  any 
instant. 

Let  i  =  Imm  sin  ut  be  the  equation  of  the  current. 


I  idt  =  I  /»„,  sin  uldt 
-^  sin  {ut  -  90') 


This  equation  shows  that  the  sine  wave  of  voltage  l^fs  the 
current  wave  by  90". 

The  average  power  in  a  drcuil  containing  capacilance  only  is  zero. 


Fia.  -30. — Voltage,  ourreDt,  and  power 


This  may  be  shown  by  plotting  the  power  curve  from  the  cur- 
rent and  voltage  curves,  as  was  done  in  Fig.  20.  This  is  shown 
in  Fig.  30,  where  P  is  the  curve  of  power.  There  is  aa  much  of 
the  power  curve  below  as  above  the  zero  axis,  so  that  the  net 
power  is  zero,  as  in  a  circuit  with  pure  inductance  only.  When 
the  power  curve  is  positive,  energy  is  being  delivered  to  the 
circuit  and  stored  in  the  condenser;  when  the  power  curve  is 
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negative,  this  energy  is  being  given  back  again  to  the  source. 
Although  the  net  power  is  zero,  there  is  a  continual  transfer  of 
energy  from  the  source  to  the  condenser  and  back  f^ain  to  the 
source, 

16.  Circuit  Containing  Resistance  and  Inductance  in  Series. — 

Figure  31  shows  a  circuit  consisting  of  a  resistance  R  and  an 

inductive   reactance  Xl  connected  in  series 

across  an  alternating  circuit  whose  frequency 

'  is/  cycles  per  second.    The  voltage  impressed 

across  the  circuit  is  E  and  a  current  /  flows. 

x^=8  r/L  Lgj  j(^  ijg  required  to  determine  the  relations 

-Cirouit   among  7,  E,  R,  and  Xl. 

Figure  32  (a)  shows  a  vector  diagram  for 
this  circuit.  As  the  current  /  is  the  same  in 
both  Xl,  and  R,  it  is  laid  off  horizontally  to 
scale.  The  position  of  the  current  vector  /  is  arbitrary.  (It 
is  given  the  position  shown  merely  for  convenience.)  From  Fig, 
23  (6),  page  25,  the  voltage  Ek  across  the  resistance  R isin  phase 
witht^gjniCEent.  Therefore,  it  is  laid  oft  along  the  current  vector. 
From  Fig.  27,  page  28,  the  voltage  £l  across  the  inductance 
leads  the  current  /  by  90"  and  is  equal  to  IXi,. 


The  line  voltage  E  must  be  the  vector  sum  of  these  two  volt- 
f^es,  so  the  parallelogram  is  completed  and  the  diagonal's  the 
voltage  E.  The  same  result  is  obtained  if  IXl  is  laid  off  per- 
pendicuJar  to  /  at  the  end  of  the  vector  IR,  using  a  triangle 
rather  than  a  parallelogram,  as  shown  in  Fig.  32  (6). 

As  a  right  triangle  is  formed  by  these  three  voltages,  the 
hypotenuse 

E  =  VilR)^  +  dXlT'       _____ 
=  VlHR'  +  Xl')  =  IV  a*  +  Xl' 


and 
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VIP  +  Xl^  Vfl^+(2T/I.T'  Z 
Z  "  y/R*  +  Xi}  is  the  imv^xmce  of  the  circuit  and  is  ex- 
pressed in  ohms.  It  is  ormnan^  denoted  by  Z.  Equation 
(13)  corresponds  to  Ohm's  law  for  the  direct-current  circuit. 
The  current  in  an  alternating-current  circuit  is  directly  propor- 
tional to  the  voUage  across  the  circuit  and  inversely  proportional 
to  the  impedance  of  the  circuit.  That  is,  if  the  voltage  in  volts 
be  divided  by  the  impedance  in  ohms,  the  value  of  the  current  in 
amperes  is  obtained. 
Also  the  voltage 

E  =  IZ.  (14) 

An  inspection  of  Fig.  32  shows  that  the  angle  6  by  which  the 
current  lags  the  voltage  may  be  determined  as  follows: 

,       a       IX  I.      Xi,      2»/L  ,,.. 

^  ^  ^  IR R         ^  R  (16) 

ExampU. — A  circuit  containii^  0.1  henry  inducttuice  and  20  ohma  resia- 
tance  in  seriee  is  connected  across  lOO-volt,  26-cycle  maina.  (o)  What  ia 
the  impedance  of  the  circuit?  (b)  What  current  flowe?  (c)  What  ia  the 
voltage  acroBB  the  reaietance?  (d)  What  is  the  voltage  across  the  induc- 
tance? (e)  Determine  the  angle  by  which  the  voltage  leads  the  current. 
Xl  =  2*25  X  0.1  -  167  X  0.1  -  15.7  ohms. 

(a)     Z  =  V(20)'  +  (15.7)'  -  Veie  -  25.4  ohma.     Am.  '     '  ' 

(6)       /-|-^-3.94amp.      Ans. 

(c)   E«  -  /B  =  3.94  X  20  =  78.8  volta.     Ant. 

id)  El  =  IXl  -  3.94  X  15.7  -  61.8  volts.     An». 

As  a  check  \/(78.8)'  +  (61.8)'  -  100  volta. 

Ce)  tan  9  -  J  -  ^  =  0.785. 

From  page  460,      0  =  38.1°.  Ans. 

17.  Power. — It  has  already  been  shown  that  a  pure  inductance 
consumes  no  power.     Therefore,  the  inductance  of  Fig.  31  con- 
sumes no  power.     All  the  power  expended  in  the  circuit  must  be 
accounted  for  in  the  resistance.     That  is 
P  =  PR  =  I{IR) 

IR  is  obviously  equal  to  E  cos  0  (Fig.  32). 
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Therefore,  the  power 

p  =  1{IR)  =  IE  oosd  =  EI  COB  $ 
Ah  has  already  been  shown,  cos  S  is  the  power-factor  of  the 
cirouit  and  is  equal  to  the  true  power  divided  by  the  volt>^impere8 

or  apparent  power. 

p 
p  y  =  — 

Obviously  the  powerJactor  can  never  exceed  1.0.    It  is  usually 
]essthaii  1.0. 

Example. — How  much  power  is  consumed  in  the  foregoing  circuit  and 

what  is  the  power-factor? 
P  =  /'fi  =  (3.94)'  X  20  =  310  watts.    Ane. 

P-^-FJ-Iool^""™^-   ^-■ 

Also  cos  9  =  P.  F.  =  I  =  ~  =  0.787.     Arts. 

18.  Circuit  Containing  Resistance  and  Capacitance  in  Series. 
Figure  33  shows  a  circuit  containing  a  resistance  R  and  a  con- 


y~s*+xX 


densive  reactance  Xc  in  series.  An  alternating  voltage  E,  of 
frequency/  cycles  per  second,  is  impressed  across  this  circuit  and 
a  current  /  fiowa.  Let  it  be  required  to  determine  the  relation 
existing  among  E,  I,  R  and  Xc. 

The  current  /  is  the  same  in  both  R  and  Xc  and  is  laid  off 
horizontal  in  the  vector  diagram.  Fig.  34.  The  voltage  Eg 
across  the  resistance  is  in  phase  with  the  current.  The  volt^e 
Ec  across  the  condensive  reactance  lags  the  current  I  by  90" 
(see  Fig.  29),  page  30,  The  line  voltage  E  is  obviously  the  vector 
sum  of  IR  and  IXc  and  is  therefore  the  hypotenuse  of  the  right 
triangle  having  these  two  vottagcB  as  sides.     Obviously 

E  -  V(.IRy  +  {IXcV  =  /  VR'  +  Xc"  =  IZ         (17) 
where  Z  is  the  impedance  of  the  circuit. 
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Solving  the  above  for  the  current  Z, 

/  =  ^  =  ^  =  —  (18) 


'-'  4^^r 


The  power  taken  by  the  circuit  is  obviously 
P  =  l^E^  I{IR) 
as  the  net  power  taken  by  the  condenser  is  zero. 
IR  ==  E  cos  0 
Therefore  P  =  EI  co8  0,  which  is  the  same  expression  for 
power  aa  with  inductance  and  resistance  in  circuit. 
The  ai^e  $  may  be  determined  as  follows: 

c<»«-     .-^.    ..- ,        "     .      ,-|-P.F. 


^''^'  ¥^m' 


C  must  be  expressed  in  farads. 

Exampie. — A  capacitance  of  20  microfarads  and  a  reeietanee  of  100  ohms 
are  connected  in  series  acroas  120-voIt,  60H3ycle  mains.  Determine:  (o) 
The  impedance  of  the  circuit,  (b)  The  current  flowing  in  the  circuit,  (c) 
The  voltage  across  the  resistance,  (li)  The  voitage  across  the  capacitance, 
(e)  The  angle  between  the  voltage  and  the  current.  (/)  The  power,  (d) 
The  powei^factor  of  the  circuit. 

20  mf.  =  0.000020  farads. 

^'^  =  2ir«0  X  0.000020  =  '^  °''^- 
{a)     Z  -  \/(100)'  +  (133)'  =  v'27,700  =  168  ohms.    An*. 

(b)  '  -  Y^  -  0.723  amp.     Ant. 

(c)  Eb~  IR  -  0.723  X  100  =  72.3  volts.     Ant. 
(<0  Ec  -  IXc  -  0.723  X  133  =  96.2  volts.     Ann. 

V(72.3)'  +  (96.2)»  =  120  volts  {ckeek). 

B  =  53.1°.    An*. 
(/)      f>  =  />fi  -  (0.723)'  X  100  =  52.2  watts.     An». 

(ff)    cos  ff  =  I  -  Jg  -  0.602.     An«. 
^^■^■'h'  120X0.723  =  "-^^  tc^)- 
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19.  Circuit  Containing  Resistance,  Inductance  and  Capaci- 
tance in  Series. — Figure  35  shows  a  resistance  R,  an  inductive 
reactance  Xl  and  a  condensive  reactance  Xc,  all  connected  in 
series.  Tlie  voltage  across  the  circuit  is  E  volts,  the  frequency 
J  is  /  cycles  per  second  and  the  current 

is  7  amp. 

As  this  is  a  series  circuit,  the  current 

is  the  same  in  all  parts  of  the  circuit 

and  for  convenience  the  current  vector 

I  is  laid  off  horizontal  in  the  circuit 

vector  diagram,  Fig.  36.     Tlie  voltage 

I  ,       Eg  {^  IR)  across  the  resistance  ia  in 

[IJI   "  phase  with  the  current  and  is  laid  off 

J         to    scale   along   the    current   vector. 

Fto.  35. — Circuit  cootaining   The  voltage  Ei  (=  IXi.)  across  the" 

inductance  is  laid  off  at  right  angles 

to    the    current    and    leading.      The 

voltage  .Ec  (=  IXc)  across  the  condenser  is  laid  off  at  right 

angles  to  the  current  and  lagging. 

Ad  examination  of  Fig.  36  shows  that  the  voltage  across  the 
inductance  and  that  across  the  capacitance  are  in  opposition, 
so  that  the  resultant  voltage  of 
these  two  is  their  arithmetical 
difference.      In   this   particular 

case,    IXl    is   shown    as  being   ^.^^  ^U  ,j  '^s'+VCc- 

greater   than  IXc-      Therefore, 
IXc  is  subtracted  directly  from 

IXi,.    The  line  voltage  must  be 

..  .  !■    .1        ,1  cuit  containing  resiata 

the    vector   sum    of   the   three    and  oapaciteDoe,  all  ii 

voltages  and  is  the  hypotenuse 

of  a  right  triangle  of  which  IR  and  (/Xi  —  IXc)  are  the  other 

sides.    Therefore 

E  =  V(/fl)*+  {IXt.-  IXc)' 

E  =  ZV«*  +  {Xl  ~  Xc)'  (20) 


F 


Solving  for  I 


VR'  +  (Xi  -  Xc)' 


(21) 
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which  is  the  equation  for  the  series  alternating-current  circuit 
in  the  steady  state. 

The  value  of  Xl  and  Xc  may  be  substituted  in  equation 
(21).    It  then  becomes 

(22) 


The  phase  ai^le  6  is  found  as  follows: 

tan  ff  =  -^'^  ~  ^°  (23) 

If  Xt  is  grater  than  Xc,  the  tangent  is  positive  and  6  is 
positive,  as  shown  in  Fig.  36.  This  indicates  a  lagging  current. 
If  Xc  is  greater  than  Xl,  the  tangent  becomes  negative  and  the 
angle  6  becomes  negative.     This  indicates  a  hading  current. 

The  power-factor  of  the  circuit 

P.F.  =  co8fl  =  -7 ^    -  =--  (24) 

"Bsttum^ — A  aeries  circuit  oonfdsting  of  &  resiBtaDce  of  SOohms,ac&paci- 
tanoe  of  26  mf.  and  an  inductance  of  0.15  henry  is  connected  across  120- 
volt,  60-cycle  maina. 

Find :  (o)  The  impedance  of  the  circuit.  (6)  The  current  in  the  circuit, 
(c)  The  voltage  acroBs  the  resistance,  (d)  The  voltage  ocroea  the  induc- 
tance (e)  The  voltage  a,croBB  the  capacitance.  (/)  The  power  taken  by  the 
circuit,  (d)  The  phase  angle  of  the  circuit,  (h)  The  poweivfactor  of  the 
circuit. 

Xh  -  27rflO  X  0.15  -  377  X  0,15  =  56.6  ohms. 

^^  =  2^  X  0.000025  "  '**  '*'"""■ 
(o)  Z  -  V  (50)'  +  (56.6 - 106)'  =  VTSO)'  +  ( -  49.4)'  =70.2 ohms.    Ana. 


(e)  Ec  =  IXc  =  1.71  X  106  =  181.1    volta.     Am. 

(f)  P  ~  I'R  ~  (1.71)'  X  50  =  146  watts.     Am. 

,  ^\        «       Xl  -  Xc      56.6-106       -49.4  „„„- 

<J>)  tanfl=— ^ ^ _^  =-0.988. 

$  =  —44.6°.    Therefore  the  current  leads.    Ana. 


Vlt'  +  (Xt  -  Xc)'     7».2 
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Figure  37  givea  the  vector  diagram  for  the  circuit  conditions 
represented  by  this  problem. 

It  will  be  observed  that   the  voltage  across  the  condenser 
exceeds  the  line  voltage  by  a  considerable  amount.     This  would 
be  impossible  under  like  con- 
'■'   '    '  ditions    in    a    direct-current 

circuit,  for  the  voltage  across 
any  part  of  the  circuit  cannot 
exceed  the  line  voltage.  This 
ccmdition  can  exist  in  an 
"  alternating-current circuit^be- 
cauae  the  cofi denser  voltage 
and  the  inductance  voltage 
are  in  du«cl  opposition. 
Both  may  be  large,  provided 
their  difference  is  less  than 
the  line  voltage. 

30.  Resonance  in  a  Series 
Circuit. — ^The   general  equa- 
tion (22)  for  the  current  in  a 
series  circuit  shows  that  for 
fixed  values  of  resistance  and 
impressed  voltage  the  current  is  a  maximum  when  the  expression 
in  the  parenthesis  under  the  square  root  sign  is  equal  to  zero. 
That  is,  in  the  equation 

/=  /- 

-^fl'  +  (2irfL 
the  current  is  a  maximum  when 

(%rfL 
and  then  becomes 


Ee-Kl-l  V 


K-2^)" 


2rfC/ 


its  Ohm's  law  value. 
Under  these  conditions 


Vr'  +  (0)     J 


and 


(25) 
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That  is,  the  voltage  acroas  the  inductance  is  equal  to  the_ 
voltage  acroaa  the  nupftpifjtnnft.  _Ah  theiv.  two  voltages  are  in 
exact  oppositioD,  they  balance  each  other,  so  that  the  IR  drop  is 
equal  to  the  line  voltage.     This  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  38. 

WEen  the  foregoing  conditions  exist,  the  circuit  is  said  to  be  in 
resonant  The  current  is  then  in  phase  with  the  line  voltage 
and  the  power  P  =  EI. 

Solving  equation  (25)  for  the  frequency 


2wfL  - 


1 
2ir/C  ' 

f- 


2wVLC 


(26) 


This  is  the  frequency  for  which  a  circuit  having  fixed  values  of 
L  and  C  will  be  in  resonance.  It  is  sometimes  called  the  natural 
frequenqj  of  the  circuit,  because  it  is 
the  frequency  at  which  the  current  in 
the  circuit  will  oscillate,  if  no  external 
frequency  is  impressed  on  the  circuit, 
provided  the  resistance  R  is  less  than 
■y/^lC.  For  example,  in  a  radio 
circuit  a  condenser  C,  charged  to  a 
h^h  voltage,  is  discharged  into  an 
inductance  L,  of  negligible  resistance.  J 
The  frequency  of  the  resulting 
oscillationa  as  determined  by  the 
values  of  L  and  C,  is  given  in  equa- 
tion (26). 

As  the  volt^e  across  the  inductance 
equals  the  voltage  across  the  capaci- 
tance, when  the  circuit  is  in  reso- 
nance, and  the  two  are  in  opposition, 
each  may  reach  a  high  value,  even 

with  moderate  line  volt^e.     This  is  illustrated  by  the  follow- 
ing example. 

ExcanpU. — A  circuit  baa  a.  resistance  of  20  ohms,  an  inductance  of  0.3 
heory,  and  a  capacitance  of  20  mf .  (a)  For  what  value  of  the  frequency  will 
the  circuit  be  in  leeonanceT  (b)  If  the  current  is  5  amp.  find  the  line  voltage. 
(c)  The  voltage  across  the  inductance,     (d)  The  voltage  across  the  capaci- 


IT/U- 

mv. 

tr/L' 

R-IODY. 

mv. 
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taace.     (e)  The  power  conaumed  by  the  circuit.     Draw  a  vector  diagram  for 
the  circuit. 


w   /-- 


:  =  65  cycles.    An*. 


2x  VO-S  X  0.000020 

(b)  E    =  Jfi  =  5  X  20  -  100  volta.     Xns. 

(c)  Et.  -  2./Li  =■  6.38  X  65  X  0.3  X  6  -  612  volte.     Aru. 

(d)  Ec  =  ln2rfC)  ~  612  volts.     Ans. 

(e)  P    =  Ki  =  100  X  fi  =  §00  watts.     Aru. 
The  vector  diagram  is  ahowD  iu  Fig.  38. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  voltage  across  the  inductance 
and  that  acroaa  the  capacitance  are  equal,  each  being  612  volts, 
or  more  than  six  times  the  line  voltage. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  current  is  a  maximum  when  a 
series  circuit  is  in  resonance. 

21.  Parallel  Circuits. — In  practice,  parallel  circuits  are  more 
common  than  series  circuits,  because  of  the  extended  use  of  the 
multiple  system  of  transmission  and  distribution.    The  solution 


Fio.  39. — AltematingHnirreiit  parallel  circuit  and  vector  diaEram. 


of  problems  with  two  or  more  loads  in  parallel  involves  the  find- 
ing of  the  current  in  each  branch  of  the  circuit  and  the  combining 
of  these  currents  v6ctortally  to  give  the  resultant  current. 
This  is  illustrated  by  the  following  example: 

A  resistance  of  10  ohma,  an  inductive  reactance  of  8  ohms  and  a  condes- 
sive  reactance  of  16  ohms  are  all  connected  in  parallel  across  120-volt, 
60-cycle  mains,  as  shown  in  Fig.  39  (a),  (o)  Find  the  total  current,  (b) 
Determine  the  circuit  power-factor,     (c)  Determine  the  power. 
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The  oiurent  teken  by  the  resUtance 

/«  —  -TTT  —  12  amp.  in  phase  with  E. 

Il  —  -^  —  16  amp.  in  quadrature  with  B  and  li^ng. 

Ic  =  -Tc   =    S  amp.  in  quadrature  with  £  and  leading. 

These  currents  are  shown  vectorially  in  Fig.  39  (6). 

The  voltage  is  the  same  for  all  three  branches  of  the  circuit  and  is  laid 
off  as  the  horiEOntal  vector.  The  resistance  current  /s  is  in  phase  with 
the  voltage  E.  The  inductive  current  lag»  the  voltage  by  90°  and  the 
oondensive  current  leads  the  voltage  by  90°.  As  the  inductive  current  and 
condensive  current  are  in  exact  opposition*  they  subtract  from  each 
other,  leaving  7  amp,  lagging  by  90°.  The  resultant  ounent  It  is  the 
vector  sum  of  the  7  amp.  and  the  12  amp. 

(a)  It  -  -v/lS'  +  7'  -  13.9  amp.  lagging.     Aru. 

(b)  Obviously  the  cosine  of  the  angle  S  between  the  volt^e  and  the 
current  is 

(c)  P  -  £/b  -  120  X  12  -  1,440  watts.     Ang. 

Also  P  -  £/o  cos  «  -  120  X  13.9  X  0.864  =  1,440  watts.     Ant. 

For  eoovenience  the  following  equations  are  given  for  the 
parallel  circuit. 
R  and  L  in  parallel 

,_     _i nx^ 


v(r^(ii)' 
'■-§ 

R  and  C  in  parallel 

'•-f 

R,  L,  and  C  in  parallel 


VB»  +  it' 


W 


VXi'Xc'  +  flVXi,  -  Xc)' 


'•-I 

where  /o  is  the  total  current  and  S  is  the  circuit  voltage. 

22,  Resonance  in  a  Parallel  Circuit. — Resonance  in  a  parallel 
circuit  exists  when  the  resultant  current  and  the  line  voltage  are 
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in  phase  with  each  other.  Under  these  conditioos  the  condensive 
current  must  be  equal  to  the  inductive  current.  These  two- 
being  opposite  and  equal  balance  each  other,  leavii^  only  the 
rcBistance  current.  This  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  40  (a).  E  is  the 
voltage  wave ;/« is  the  current  in  the  resistance;  7i  is  the  current 
in  the  inductance;  Ic  is  the  current  in  the  condenser  and  is  equal 
to  /j.  As  the  inductive  current  lags  the  volt^e  by  90°  and  the 
condensive  current  Uads  the  voltage  by  90°,  they  are  in  direct 
opposition  and  being  equal,  they  balance.     This  leaves  only  /«. 


w 


Fill.  40. — BesonBuce  in  a  psrsUel  cirouit. 


Figure  40  (fc)  illustrates  vectorially  these  circuit  conditions. 
It  will  be  observed  that  the  total  current  is  a  minimum  when  the 
parallel  circuit  is  in  resonance,  whereas  in  the  series  circuit, 
the  current  is  a  maximum  at  resonance.  In  the  parallel  circuit 
the  inductive  and  condensive  currents  are  opposite  and  equal; 
in  the  aeries  circuit  the  inductive  and  condensive  voUagea  are 
opposite  and  equal.  If  a  pure  capacitance  and  a  pure  induc- 
tance were  connected  in  parallel  and  adjusted  for  resonance, 
the  line  curreat  would  be  zero,  even  though  the  inductance  and 
condenser  were  each  taking  current. 
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Example. — A  resistance  of  12  obms,  an  inductance  of  0.2  henry  aad  a 
condenser  are  connected  in  parallel  across  120-volt,  60-cycle  mains.    For 
what  value  of  capacitance  will  the  circuit  be  in  reaonanceT 
Ic  must  be  equal  to  II 

'^  -  2rt0  X  0.2  =  1-^^  ""P- 
/c  =  120  X  2rf0  X  C  -  1.59  amp. 
'^=12oSw-"««^2  farads 
=  35.2  mt.    Am. 
In  the  parallel  circuit,  as  well  as  in  the  series  circuit,  ZX7<o*  — 
1.0  at  reBOnance  (w  =  2t/),  when  the  inductive  and  capacitive 
branchea  contain  only  pure  inductance  and  pure  capacitance. 
1 

■Vl 

When  there  is  resistance  in  either  the  inductive  6r  the  con- 
densive  branch,  L  and  C  are  the  equivalent  inductance  and  capaci- 
tance of  the  parallel  circuit,  and  not  the  L  and  C,  respectively, 
of  the  inductance  and  capacitance  alone. 

23.  Polygon  of  Voltages;  Three  Voltages. — The  inductances 
and  condensers  so  far  considered  have  been  assumed  as  perfect, 
that  is,  as  having  no  losses  and  with  their  currents  exactly  90° 
from  their  respective  voltages.  In  practice  this  is  impossible. 
The  wire  of  which  the  inductance  is  made  has  a  certain  resistance, 
and  if  an  iron  core  is  used,  the  core  losses  are  equivalent  to  an 
added  resistance,  since  they  involve  a  power  loss.  Condensers 
are  made  having  very  small  losses,  and  phase  angles  very  nearly 
equal  to  90°,  but  even  such  condensers  are  not  ideal. 

When  an  inductance  coil  is  being  considered,  its  resistance 
must  be  added  to  the  other  resistances  in  the  circuit,  in  order  to 
find  the  total  circuit  resistance. 

Figure  41  (a)  shows  a  series  circuit  connected,  across  an  alter- 
nating voltage  E,  having  a  frequency  /.  This  circuit  contains  a 
resistance  R  and  an  impedance  coU  Z',  having  a  resistance  S' 
and  an  inductance  L.  The  reactance  X'  of  the  impedance  coil 
is  equal  to  2rfL.  Figure  41  (b)  shows  the  vector  diagram  for 
this  circuit.  The  voltage  IR  is  in  phase  with  the  current  /. 
The  voltage  Ei  across  the  impedance  coil  is  not  90"  ahead  of  the 
current,  but  leads  the  current  by  an  angle  4  which  is  less  than  90°, 
due  to  the  resistance  of  the  impedance  coil.     The  circuit  voltage 
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E  is  the  vector  sum  of  IR  and  Et'.  The  impedance  voltage 
Et  consists  of  two  components,  IR'  in  phase  with  the  current 
and  IX'  in  quadrature  with  the  current.  Therefore,  the  projec- 
tion of  Eg,  the  voltage  across  the  impedance,  on  the  current  / 
is  the  voltage  drop  due  to  the  resistance  of  the  impedance. 
Divide  this  projected  voltage  by  the  current  and  the  resistance  of 
the  impedance  coil  is  obtained. 


(a)  il) 

Fio.  41. — Circuit  having  reiistaiice  nnd  impedance  in  seriea,  and  vector  disKTun. 


F^ure  42  (a)  shows  a  series  circuit,  containing  a  non-inductive 
resistance  R  and  an  impedance  coU  Z'  in  series  across  the  voltage 
E,  Let  it  be  required  to  construct  the  vector  diagram  of  this 
circuit.  A  voltmeter  across  the  resistance  R  measures  the  voltage 
Eg)  when  across  the  impedance  it  measures  the  voltage  Ea- 
and  when  across  the  line  it  measures  the  voltage  E. 

To  construct  the  vector  diagram  of  this  circuit,  the  current 
vector  /  is  laid  off  horizontally,  as  shown  in  Fig.  42  (6).  The 
volt^e  Er  is  laid  ofF  to  scale  in  phase  with  the  current  7;  from 
the  outer  end  of  Eu  an  arc  is  swung  having  Ez-  for  its  radius. 
Then  from  0,  the  origin,  another  arc  is  swung  having  E  for  its 
radius.  Lines  drawn  from  the  end  of  Eu  and  from  0  to  the 
intersection  of  the  arcs  complete  the  vector  diagram.  By 
trigonometry  the  angle  B,  the  circuit  power-factor  angle,  and  ^, 
the  impedance  coil  power-factor  angle ,  can  both  be  found.  Know- 
ing these,  it  is  a  simple  matter  to  determine  the  power-factor  and 
the  power  of  the  circuit. 

Example.— A  reBistonce  and  an  impedance  coil  are  connected  in 
series  across  a  60-cycle  alternating-current  circuit,  F^.  42  (a),  and  the 
current  is  4.0  amp.  The  voitoge  across  the  resistance  is  found  to  be  00  volts, 
that  across  the  impedance  coil  80  volts,  and  the  line  voltage  is  110  volts.   Find ; 
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(a)  The  value  of  the  ivsistance.  (b)  The  circuit  power-factor  angle  B  and 
the  poweT'factor.  (c)  The  impedance-coil  power-factor  angle  ^  and  the 
corresponding  power-factor,  (d)  The  circuit  power.  («)  The  impedance- 
coil  power,  {fi  The  impedance-coil  resistance,  {g)  The  impedance-coil 
reactance. 

(a)  R  =  Ba/I  =  60/4  -  15  ohms.     Am. 

(b)  Applying  the  law  of  cosines,  page  457,  to  Fig.  42  (6), 
80*  -  110»  +  60'  -  2  X  110  X  60  cos  9 

9,300 
""  13,200  " 

9  -  45.2°.     Am. 


=  0.704.     An*. 


Fto.  42. — Triansle  of  voltBgen  foi 


haviDE  renatanoe  and  inductive  ii 


(c)  By  the  law  of  sines,  page  457, 

sing      60 
ain  9  "  80 

sin  fl  -  sin  45.2°  ^  =  0.710  g  -  0.533 
JS  =  32.2" 
Since  the  exterior  angle  ^  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  interior  angles  6  and 
g,  that  is 

*  -  9-1-3 

«  =  45.2°  -1-  32.2=  -  77.4°.     Am. 
COB  ^  =•  COB  77.4°  -  0.218.     Ans. 

(d)  The  circuit  power 

P-110X4XCO89-440X  0.704  -  310  watts.     Atm. 

(e)  The  impedance-coil  power 

P"  =  Ez-  X  /  X  cos  ♦ 

-  80  X  4  X  0.218  =  69.8  watts. 
(/)  />«'  -  69.8 
69.8. 


R'  = 


=  4.36  ohms.    Ant. 


(p)  The  reactance  voltage  in  the  impedance  coil 
Br'  =  80  sin  *  =  80  X  0.976  -=  78.1  volts. 

—j-  -  19.S  ohps  reactwioe.    Am. 
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24.  Po^on  of  VoItageB;  Four  Voltages. — If  three  sides  of  a 
triai^le  are  fixed,  the  triaDgle  iteelf  is  fixed  as  regards  both  ite 
area  and  its  angles.  If  the  four  sides  of  a  polygon  are  given, 
however,  the  polygon  itself  is  not  determined.  In  order  to 
determine  the  polygon  definitely,  the  angle  included  between  two 
of  its  sides  must  be  known.  This  is  the  condition  which  exists 
when  there  is  resistance,  inductance  and  capacitance  in  a  series 
circuit.  These  three  voltages  and  the  line  voltage  give  four 
voltages  which  in  themselves  make  an  indeterminate  polygon. 
If  the  an^e  between  two  of  these  voltages  is  known,  the  polygon 
and  its  angles  are  completely  determined. 


This  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  43,  in  which  resistance,  impedance 
and  capacitance  are  all  connected  in  series  and  the  current  I 
Sows  in  the  circuit.  Assume  that  the  condenser  power-factor  angle 
is  90°,  which  is  practically  the  case  in  most  commercial  condensers. 
This  constitutes  the  angle  which  determines  the  polygon  of  voltages. 
Along  /  lay  off  Eg  to  scale,  Fig.  43  (6).  Ninety  degrees  behind  / 
lay  off  Ec  to  scale.  Add  these  two  vectorially  giving  ^'  =  {?« 
+  Ec-  From  the  end  of  E'  swing  upward  the  vector  Ei  and 
from  0  swing  the  line  voltage  E.  Ck>mplete  the  polygon  where 
these  two  arcs  intersect.  Then  from  0  draw  Ez  parallel  to' 
the  Ei  swimg  from  the  end  of  E'. 

It  will  now  be  seen  that 

^.'  +  (?«  +  ?<:)  =  ^ 
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That  is,  the  vector  stun  of  the  three  voltages  is  equal  to  the  line 
voltage,  which  condition  exists  in  the  circuit. 

ExMttpk. — A  resistance,  ao  impedance  coil  and  a  condenser  are  all  con- 
nected in  eeriea.  The  voltage  across  the  resifrtance  is  80  volts;  that  acroea 
the  impedance  coil  ia  70  volts;  that  across  the  condenser  ia  90  volte  and  the 
line  voltage  is  120  volta.  A  current  of  5  amp.  flows  in  the  circuit  and  the 
condenser  current  leads  its  voltage  by  90°.  Determine:  (a)  The  cir- 
cuit power-factor  angle  9.  (b)  The  resistance  and  reactance  of  the  impe- 
dance coil. 

The  voltage  polygon  is  shown  in  Fig.  44. 

(«»)  W  =  VSi'  +  Si3'  -  V'W.SOO  =  120.5  volts 

tan  a  =  ^  =  1.125     a  =  48". 


PlO.  44. — Polygon  of  voltages  for  altemating-ourrent  series  oirCuiL 
Applying  the  law  of  cosines  (page  457)  to  triangle  oab,  70'  =  120.5'  H 
120'  -  2  X  120.5  X  120  cob  ». 
24,000 


«P-^ 


=  0.S30S 


An». 


«=(!-,)- 48°-  33.8°  -  14.2° 
cos  14.2°  ^  0.969  (current  leads), 
(b)  The  distance  od  =  120  cob  fl  =  120  X  0.969  -  118.4  volts,     o. 
^d,  since  oe  is  the  projection  of  oe  on  otf  and  e'd  is  the  projectioi 
ab  on  od  and  a6  is  equal  and  parallel  to  oe. 
Therefore: 

oe  -od  -  80  =  116.4  -  80  =  36.4  volte. 
36.4/6  —  7.28  ohms  resistance  in  impedance  coil.     Ant. 
.    m'  -  70'  -  36:4' 

ee  -  i/^SlO  =■  59.8  volts. 
—^  •=  11.96  ohms  reactance  in  impedance  coil.     Am. 
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26.  Polygon  of  Cuirents. — Obviously,  if  the  resistances,  im- 
pedances, etc.  are  in  parallel,  the  volt^e  is  the  same  for  each 
branch  of  the  circuit,  but  the  respective  currents  may  differ. 
Therefore,  the  polygon  is  composed  of  currents  rather  than  of 
voltages.  Figure  45  (a)  shows  a  circuit  consisting  of  resistance, 
inductive  impedance  and  capacitance  all  in  parallel.  Assume 
that  the  condenser  current  is  in  quadrature  with  its  voltage. 
Figure  45  (6)  then  represents  the  polygon  of  currents.  The 
voltage  E,  being  common,  is  laid  off  horizontal.  The  current  /■ 
is  laid  off  in  phase  with  E  and  the  current  Ic  leads  E  by  90°. 


These  two  are  combined  to  obtain  /'.  From  the  outer  end  of  /', 
Iz  is  swimg  to  meet  I  which  is  swung  from  0.  This  completes 
the  polygon,  which  is  similar  to  those  shown  in  Figs.  43  and  44, 
except  that  the  vectors  are  currents  instead  of  voltages. 

26.  Energy  and  Quadrature  Curreats. — Figure  46  shows  the 
vector  diagram  for  a  load  connected  across  altematii^-current 
mains.  This  load  is  typical  of  most  conmiercial  loads,  except 
incandescent  lamps.  It  takes  a  current  /,  lagging  the  voltage  E 
by  0  degrees.  The  current  /  may  be  resolved  into  two  com- 
ponents, It  in  phase  with  the  voltage  and  U  in  quadrature  with 
the  voltage.     Obviously  /  is  the  vector  sum  of  t'l  and  it- 

The  power  taken  by  the  load  is 

P  =  EI  COB  B 
but  /  cos  tf  =  ii 

Therefore  P  =  Eii 
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ti  is  called  the  energy  component  of  the  current,  because  this 
component  multiplied  by  the  voltage  gives  the  circuit  power. 
The  component  it  is  in  quadrature  with  the  voltage  and  can 
oil  contribute  no  power  therefore,     ii  is  called  the  quadrature  or 
[  wattless  component  of  the  current. 


FlQ.  46. — Energy  and  quadrature  rurrentl. 


r  a  transmission  line,  the  line 


If  this  load  is  being  supplied  c 
loss  is  proportional  to 

I*R  =  (ii*  +  ii*)R  =  i,m  +  ii'fi 
where  R  is  the  transmission  line  resistance. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  quadrature  component  produces 
une  loss,  yet  contributes  no  power  to  the  load.  Therefore,  it 
IS  ordinarily  desirable  to  make  it  as  small  as  possible  or,  in  other 
Words,  have  the  system  operate  at  a  high  power-factor.  For 
example,  when  d  =  45",  P.F.  =  0.707,  the  energy  and  quadrature 
currents  are  equal.  Therefore,  the  quadrature  current  con- 
tributes as  much  to  the  line  loss  as  'he  energy  current  does,  but 
it  contributes  nothing  to  the  power  supplied  to  the  load. 

Example. — A  transmission  line,  Fig.  47  (a),  supplies  50  kw.  at  220  volts, 
single-phase,  to  a  load  liaving  a  power-factor  of  0.60,  lagging;  current.    Each 


(») 
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wire  has  a  resistance  of  0.02  ohm.  Find:  (o)  The  enei^  current,  (b)  The 
quadrature  current,  (c)  The  line  loss  due  to  the  energy  current,  (d)  The 
line  losa  due  to  the  quadrature  current,  (e)  The  total  line  loss,  {/)  The  line 
loss  which  would  exiet  if  the  load  power-factor  were  unity. 
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The  total  curreDt 


^  =  •>9nv»ft  =  379  amp. 


50,000 
■  220  X  0.6 
(o)  t,  -  37S  coe  e  -  379  X  0.6  -  227  amp. 
(b)  i,  =  379  sin  ff  =  379  X  0.8  -  303  amp. 
(e)  ii'  X  0.04  =  2,070  watta.    Anx. 
id)  1,'  X  0.04  =  3,680  watts.     Ans. 
(e)    /»  X  0.04   =  5,750  watta.     Ana. 


Therefore  the  loss  would  be 

/'  X  0.04  =  2,070  watts.     Ans. 

In  this  particular  case,  the  line  loss  due  to  the  quadrature 
current  is  considerably  in  excess  of  that  due  to  the  energy  current, 
yet  the  quadrature  current  contributes  no  power  to  the  load. 

From  the  foregoing  it  must  not  be  inferred  that  the  energy  and 
quadrature  currents  exist  separately.  Only  one  current  actually 
flows,  but  this  current  ia  resolved  into  two  components,  each  of 
which  produces  different  effects  in  the  circuit.  The  effect  of 
each  component  can  then  be  studied,  resulting  in  a  much  better 
understanding  of  the  circuit  relations  than  if  an  attempt  were 
made  to  consider  the  current  as  a  whole. 


CHAPTER  III 

ALTERNATING-CURRENT  INSTRUMENTS  AND 
MEASUREMENTS 

ELBCTRO-DTNAHOHBTBR  TTPB  INSTRUHBNTS 

27.  The  Siemens  Dynamometer. — Several  types  of  alternat- 
ing-current instruments  operate  on  the  electro-dynamometer 
principle.  The  Siemens  dynamometer,  Fig.  48,  is  an  example 
of  this  type  of  instrument  in  simple  form.  It  consists  primarily 
of  two  sets  of  coils.  The  coil  F  is  fixed  and  the  coil  M,  whose 
axis  is  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of 
F,  is  free  to  turn  through  a  small 
angle.  M  is  suspended  by  a  silk 
thread  and  its  turnii^  moment  is 
opposed  by  a  hehcal  spring.  Current 
is  led  into  the  moving  coil  through 
two  mercury  cups. 

When  used  as  an  ammeter,  the  two 
coils  are  wound  with  a  few  turns  of 
coarse  wire  and  are  connected  in 
series.  When  current  Sows  through 
these  coils,  there  is  a  tendency  for  the 
moving  coil  to  swing  into  the  plane 
of  the  fixed  coil.  When  the  current 
reverses,  it  reverses  in  the  two  coils 
simultaneously  so  that  the  torque  is  always  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. The  movable  coil  is  not  allowed  to  deflect,  however,  but 
is  kept  in  its  zero  position  by  turning  the  knurled  head  at  the 
top  of  the  instrument  which  acts  on  the  coil  through  the  spring. 
The  angle  by  which  it  is  necessary  to  turn  this  head  is  pro- 
portional to  the  turning  moment  of  the  coil.  The  turning 
moment  is  proportional  to  the  current  squared,  so  that  the  deflec- 
tion of  the  index 

D  =  KI^ 

where  K  ms,  constant. 

SI 
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The  current 

/  =  K'VD  (27) 

where  K'  =  1/VK 

As  the  defiectiona  are  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  current, 
the  instrument  gives  effective  values  when  equation  (27)  is 
applied.  It  therefore  reads  correctly  for  both  alternating  and 
direct  currents.  When  direct  current  is  used,  it  is  advisable  to 
reverse  the  direction  of  the  current  and  average  the  set  of  read- 
ings.    This  eliminates  the  effect  of  stray  fields. 

This  type  of  instrument  is  difficult  to  adjust  and  to  manipulate, 
especially  when  the  current  fluctuates.  It  is  not  direct  readii^; 
and  because  of  its  construction  is  adapted  to  laboratory  work 
only. 

If  small  wire  be  substituted  for  the  coarse  wire  and  an  exten- 
sion coil  be  connected  in  series,  the  instrument  can  be  used 
as  a  voltmeter. 

28.  The  Indicating  Electro-dynamometer. — As  it  is  neither 
portable  nor  direct  reading,  the  Siemens  dynamometer  itself  ia 
not  adapted  to  portable  and  to 
switchboard  instruments. 
However,  many  types  of  port- 
able and  switchboard  instru- 
ments  operate  on  the  Siemens 
dynamometer  principle.  The 
general  construction  of  a  port- 
able type  of  electro-dyna- 
Tmometer  instrument  is  shown 
in  Fig.  49. 

Two  fixed  coils,  FF',  are  so 
connected  that  their  magnetic 
fields  act  in  conjunction.  These 
coils  may  be  considered  as  beii^ 
two  parts  of  a  single  coil,  opened 
in  the  middle  to  allow  the  spin- 
dle of  the  moving  coil  to  pass 
through. 

M  is  a  movable  coil  mounted  on  a  vertical  spindle.  There  is  a 
hardened  steel  pivot  at  each  end  of  the  spindle,  which  turns  in 
jewelled  bearings.     Two  spiral  springs  similar  to  those  used  in 
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ct-current  instruments  (see  Vol.  I,  page  129,  Fig,  117)  oppose 
turning  of  coil  M  and  at  the  same  time  cany  the  current  into 
coil.    Ab  the  springs  can  carry  but  a  very  small  current,  the 
'able  coil  is  wound  with  fine  wire, 
ssume  that  at  some  instant  the  direction  of  the  magnetic 

^1,  which  is  due  to  the  fixed  coils,  is  from  left  to  right.  At 
same  instant  the  current  in  coil  M  produces  a  field  ^i  whose 
etion  is  along  the  axis  of  M.     Coils  tend  to  align  themselves  so 

the  number  of  magnetic  linkages  in  the  system  is  a  maximum, 
pefore,  the  moving  coil  Af  tends  to  turn  in  a  clockwise  direc- 

so  that  its  field  will  act  in  conjunction  with  *i.     The  tum- 

af  Af  is  opposed  by  the  control  springs. 

bviously  the  torque  developed  is 

tortional    to    ^i,    ^j   and  sin  &, 

re  3  is  the  angle  between  the  axis 

oil  M  and  the  axis  of  coils  FF'. 

pi  and  02  are  proportional  to  the 

ents   in  the  coils  FF'  and  M  re- 

tively,  the  torque  is  proportional 

he  product  of  the  two  currents 

sin  fi. 

I.  The  Electro-dynamometer  Volt- 

sr. — Some   types   of  alternating- 

ent     voltmeter    operate    on    the 

TO-dynamometer  principle.     The 

I   coils  FF',   Fig.  50,  are  wound 

fine  wire  and  are  connected  in 
s  with  the  moving  coil  M.  A 
resistance  R  is  connected  in 
B  with  the  dynamometer  to 
;  the  current  when  the  instrument  is  connected  across  the 
The  current  pftsaing  through  the  dynamometer  is  therefore 
(ortional  to  the  line  voltage.  The  current  passing  through 
instrument  causes  coil  M  to  turn  and  the  pointer  attached  to 
oves  over  a  scale  graduated  in  volts.  The  scale  will  not  be 
led  uniformly  like  that  of  the  direct-current  voltmeter,  for 
deflections  are  very  nearly  proportional  to  the  square  of  the 
»ge.     The  divisions  at  the  lower  part  of  the  scale  are  so  small 

poor  precision  is  obtained.     The   divisions  at  the  middle 
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and  upper  portions  of  the  scale,  however,  are  usually  of  such 
magnitude  that  they  may  be  read  with  a  high  degree  of  precision. 

This  dynamometer-type  of  voltmeter  takes  about  five  times  aa 
much  current  as  a  direct-current  voltmeter  of  the  same  rating  and 
consumes  an  appreciable  amount  of  power.  As  the  movii^  coil 
operates  in  a  comparatively  weak  field,  this  type  of  instrument 
is  very  susceptible  to  stray  fields.  Unless  the  instrument  is 
shielded,  wires  carrying  currents,  inductive  apparatus  and  even 
iron  alone,  if  brought  too  near,  may  cause  lai^e  errors  in  the 
indications  of  this  type  of  voltmeter. 

This  instrument  may  be  used  for  direct  current  as  well  as 
for  alternating  current.  Reversed  direet-«urrent  readings  should 
be  taken  in  order  to  eliminate  the  effect  of  the  earth's  field  and 
of  any  other  stray  fields.  As  the  deflections  depend  upon  the 
square  of  the  voltage,  the  instrument  reads  effective  values. 

30.  Inclined-coil  Voltmeters.— The  inclined-coil  type  of  volt- 
meter operates  on  the  dynamometer  principle.     It  differs  from  the 
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previous  types  only  in  the  geometrical  relations  of  its  fixed  and 
moving  coils.  The  axis  of  the  fixed  cod  Fig  51,  is  set  at  a  con- 
siderable angle  with  the  vertical  The  axis  of  the  moving  coil 
makes  a  considerable  angle  with  the  spindle.  This  moving  coil 
is  connected  in  series  with  the  fixed  coil,  the  current  being  carried 
to  the  moving  coil  through  light  springs.  A  resistance  to  limit 
the  current  is  connected  in  series  with  the  instrument. 

When  the  pointer  is  at  the  zero  position  there  is  a  considerable 
angle  between  the  axes  of  the  fixed  and  the  moving  coils.  When 
current  flows  through  the  instrument,  the  moving  coil  tends  to 
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take  such  a  position  that  its  axis  coincides  with  the  axis  of  the 
fixed  coil,  BO  that  their  magnetic  fields  act  in  conjunction.  In 
turning,  the  moving  coil  is  opposed  by  flat  spiral  springs.  The 
scale  is  calibrated  in  volts. 

As  thb  instrument  is  of  the  dynamometer  type,  its  scale  read- 
ings hold  for  both  direct  and  alternating  currents. 

31.  Dynamometer  Ammeters. — Owing  to  the  difficulty  of 
leading  a  heavy  current  into  the  moving  coil,  dynamometer 
ammeters  of  the  portable  type  and  of  the  switchboard  type  are 
not  common.  It  might  appear  that  this  type  of  instnmient 
could  be  devised  for  use  with  a  shunt,  which  would  allow  but  a 
small  portion  of  the  total  current  to  pass  through  the  moving 
coil.  This  involves  two  difficulties.  Alternating  currents  divide 
inversely  as  the  circuit  impedances.  Impedances  are  determined 
by  the  frequency.  Unless  the  ratio  of  inductance  to  resistance 
were  the  same  in  the  shunt  aa  in  the  moving  coil,  the  instrument 
would  be  correct  at  only  one  frequency  and  might  be  in  consider- 
able error  with  an  irregular  wave  shape  owing  to  the  presence  of 
higher-frequency  harmonics.  There  would  also  be  a  considerable 
volt^e  drop  across  such  a  shunt- 
Instruments  of  the  dynamometer  type,  in  which  the  above 

difficulties  are  in  part  overcome,  are  available,  but  the  iron-vane 
type  of  instrument  described  in 
Far.  34  is  so  much  simpler  and 
less  expensive  that  the  shunted 
type  is  little  used. 

32.  The  Wattmeter.— Alter- 
nating-current power  is  equal 
to  the  product  of  the  effective 
current  and  the  effective  volt- 
age only  when  the  power-factor 
is  unity.  Therefore,  the  am- 
meter and  voltmeter  method, 
as  used  with  direct  currents,  can  seldom  be  used  to  measure 
alternating-current  power.  Consequently,  a  wattmeter  is  neces- 
sary for  measuring  alternating-current  power. 

The  wattmeter  shown  in  Fig.  52  operates  on  the  electro- 
dynamometer  principle.  M  is  &  moving  coil  wound  with  fine 
wire  and  is  practically  identical  with  the  moving  coil  of  the  dyna- 
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for  a  wattmeter. 
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mometer  voltmeter,  Fig,  50.  It  is  connected  across  the  line  in 
series  with  a  high  resistance  R.  The  current  is  led  into  this  coil 
through  springs.  The  two  fixed  coils  FF  are  wound  with  a  few  turns 
of  heavy  wire,  capable  of  carrying  the  load  current.  As  there  isno 
iron  present,  the  field  due  to  the  current  coils  FF  is  proportional 
to  the  load  current  at  every  instant.  The  current  in  themoving 
coil  M  is  proportional  to  the  volt^e  at  every  instant.  There- 
fore, for  any  given  position  of  the  moving  eoU,  the  torque  is 
proportional  at  every  instant  to  the  product  of  the  current  and 
voltage  or  to  the  instantaneous  power  of  the  circuit.  If  the 
power-factor  is  other  than  unity,  there  is  negative  torque  for  part 
of  the  cycle.  That  is,  during  the  periods  when  there  are  negative 
loope  in  the  power  curve,  Fig.  21,  page  24,  the  current  in  the 
fixed  coil  and  the  current  in  the  moving  coil  reverse  their  direc- 
tions with  respect  to  each  other,  and  so  produce  a  negative  torque. 
The  moving  coil  takes  a  position  corresponding  to  the  atxrage 
torque.  The  torque  is  also  a  function  of  the  angle  between  the 
fixed  and  moving  coil  axes,  but  this  factor  is  taken  into  account 
by  the  scale  calibration. 

As  the  torque  acting  on  the  moving  coU  varies  from  instant  to 
instant,  having  a  frequency  twice  that  of  either  the  current  or 
the  voltage,  the  coil  tends  to  change  its  position  to  correspond 
with  these  variations  of  torque.  If  the  moving  system  had  little 
inertia,  the  needle  would  vibrate  so  that  it  would  be  impossible 
to  obtain  a  reading.  Because  of  the  relatively  large  moment  of 
.  inertia  of  the  moving  system,  the  needle  assumes  a  steady 
deflection  for  constant  values  of  average  power.  The  position 
taken  by  the  coil  corresponds  to  the  merage  value  of  the  power, 
which  is  the  result  desired. 

It  should  be  noted  in  Fig.  52  that  the  voltage  terminal  marked 
"O"  is  connected  directly  to  one  end  of  the  moving  coil.  This 
terminal  always  should  be  connected  directly  to  that  side  of  the 
line  to  which  the  current-coil  is  connected.  The  fixed  and  moving 
coils  are  then  at  the  same  potential.  If  the  moving  coil  is 
connected  to  the  other  side  of  the  line,  the  potential  difference 
between  the  fixed  and  moving  coils  is  equal  to  the  full  line  poten- 
tial, as  shown  in  Fig.  53.  In  this  diagram,  the  fixed  coils  are  con- 
sidered as  being  at  zero  or  ground  potential.  The  moving  coU  is 
then  at  the  potential  of  the  other  side  of  the  line,  or  550  volts, 
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and  this  is  the  difference  of  potential  which  exists  between  the 
fixed  and  moving  coils.  This  is  dangerous  from  the  insulation 
standpoint,  and  electrostatic  forces  existing  between  the  fixed 
and  the  moving  coils  may  cause  an  error  in  the  instrument  read- 
ing.    (The  wattmeter  is  also  briefly  described  in  Vol.  I,  Chap.  VII.) 


Fia.  53. — Incorrect  method  for  conneoung  a  wattmeter. 

33.  Wattmeter  Connections. — In  Fig.  54  (a),  wattmeter  W  ia 
shown  measuring  the  power  taken  by  a  certain  load.  In  order 
to  measure  this  power  correctly,  the  wattmeter  current-coil  should 
carry  the  load  current,  and  the  wattmeter  voltage-coil,  in  series 
with  its  resistance,  should  be  connected  directly  across  the  load. 


Bumed  by  its 

Pig.  54.— Methods  for 

The  current  in  the  wattmeter  current-coil  is  the  same  as  the 
load  current,  but  the  wattmeter  potential-circuit  is  not  connected 
directly  across  the  load,  but  is  measuring  a  potential  in  excess  of 
the  load  potential  by  the  amount  of  the  impedance  drop  in  the 
wattmeter  current-coil.  Therefore,  the  wattmeter  reads  too 
high  by  the  amount  of  power  consumed  in  its  own  current-coil. 
Under  these  conditions  the  true  power 
p  =  p'  -  l^Rc 
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where  P'  is  the  power  indicated  by  the  wattmeter,  /  is  the  current 
in  the  wattmeter  current-coil,  and  R^  is  the  resistance  of  this  coil. 
This  loss  is  ordinarily  of  the  magnitude  of  1  or  2  watts  at  the 
rated  current  of  the  instrument,  and  may  often  be  neglected. 

If  the  wattmeter  be  connected  as  shown  in  Fig.  54  (b),  the 
wattmeter  potential-circuit  is  connected  directly  across  the  load, 
but  the  wattmeter  current-coil  carries  the  potential- coil  current  in 
addition  to  the  load  current.  In  fact,  the  wattmeter  potential- 
circuit  may  be  considered  as  being  a  small  load  connected  in 
parallel  with  the  actual  load  whose  power  is  to  be  measured. 
Therefore,  the  power  consumed  by  this  potential-circuit  must 
be  deducted  from  the  wattmeter  reading.  The  true  power  taken 
by  the  load, 

P  ^  P'  -  E^/Rp 

where  P'  is  the  wattmeter  reading,  E  the  load  voltage  and  Rp  the 
resistance  of  the  wattmeter  potential-coil  circuit. 

An  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  this  correction  may  be  obtained 
from  the  following  example. 

Example. — A  certain  wattmeter  indicates  157  watta  when  it  is  connected 
in  the  manner  shown  in  Fig.  54  (b).  The  line  voltage  is  120  volts  and  the 
resistance  of  the  wattmeter  potential-circuit  is  2,000  ohms.  How  much 
power  is  taken  by  the  load? 

P  =  157  -  T20'/2,000  =  157  -  7.2  =  149,8  watts. 

It  will  be  observed  that  a  considerable  percentage  error  would 
iNSSult  in  this  case  if  the  wattmeter  loss  were  neglected. 

The  Weston  Electrical  Instrument  Co.  manufactures  an 
instrument  which  compensates  for  this  loss.  A  small  auxiliary 
coil,  connected  in  scries  with  the  moving-coil  system,  is  inter- 
wound  with  the  fixed  coQs  so  that  a  small  counter-torque  is 
exerted,  this  counter-torque  being  proportional  to  the  power 
consumed  by  the  potential  circuit. 

The  current- and  potential-circuits  of  a  wattmeter  must  each 
have  a  rating  corresponding  to  the  current  and  voltage  of  the 
circuit  to  which  the  wattmeter  is  connected.  A  wattmeter  is 
rated  in  amperes  and  volts,  rather  than  in  watts,  because  the 
indicated  watts  show  neither  the  amperes  in  the  current-coU  nor 
the  voltage  across  the  potential-circuit. 

If  the  current  in  an  ammeter  or  the  voltage  across  a  voltmeter 
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exceed  tKe  rating  of  the  instrument,  the  pointer  goes  off  scale 
and  BO  warns  the  user.  A  wattmeter  may  be  considerably  over- 
loaded and  yet  the  load  power-factor  be  so  low  that  the  needle  is 
well  on  the  scale.  For  this  reason  a  voltmeter  and  an  ammeter 
should  ordinarily  be  used  in  conjunction  with  a  wattmeter  so 


Fia.  66. — Wattmeter,  ammeter  and  voltmeter  connections  for  meaaunng  power.' 
that  it  is  possible  to  determine  whether  either  the  voltage  or  the 
current  exceeds  the  wattmeter  rating. 

Corrections  for  the  power  taken  by  ammeters  and  voltmet«rB 
are  often  necessary.  For  example,  in  Fig.  55  the  PR  loss  of  the 
ammeter  and  the  E'/R  loss  of  the  voltmeter  must  be  deducted 
from  the  wattmeter  reading, 

in  addition  to  the  wattmeter  .rf''^,,s.siw^'^"*f  7 

potential  loss.  The  ammeter 
reads  too  high  by  the  current 
taken  by  the  voltmeter.  This 
voltmeter  current  must  be 
subtracted  vectoricdly  from  the 
ammeter  reading  in  order  to 
obtain  the  true  load  current,  j 

Polyphase  Waltmeter.- 
Ordinarily,  it  requires  two  or 
more  wattmeters  to  measure 
the  total  power  of  a  two-phase 
or  a  three-phase  circuit.  If 
the  load  fluctuates,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  obtain  accurato  simul- 
taneous readings  of  two  wattmeters.  At  power-factors  less  than 
Oi^i.io  ft  tbree-phftse  circuit,  one  of  the  wattmeters  reversea  its 
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reading.  (See  page  91,  par.  48.)  This  necessitates  reversing 
the  connections  of  one  of  the  instruments,  which  is  often  incon- 
venient. K  both  wattmeters  be  combined  in  one,  that  is,  if  both 
moving  coils  be  momited  on  the  same  spindle,  the  turning 
moments  for  each  element  add  or  subtract  automatically,  and 
the  total  power  is  read  on  a  single  scale. 


Fio.  57. — ConnectioDB  Jor  polyphase  wattnieter  on  3-phaae  circuit. 
Figure  56  shows  the  construction  of  a  Weston  polyphase  watt- 
meter in  which  the  two  elements  are  clearly  shown.     Figure  57 
shows  one  method  for  connecting  a  polyphase  wattmeter  in  a 
three-phase  circuit. 


Fia.  68. — Conaections  for  calibrating  a  wattmeter. 
Although  it  is  often  more  convenient  to  use  a  polyphase  watt- 
meter, two  single  instruments  are  better  adapted  to  precision 
work,  as  there  is  no  mutually  inductive  action  between  the  ele- 
ments of  the  instruments  such  as  may  occur  between  the  elements 
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of  a  polyphase  inBtrument.     With  two  individual  instruments, 
it  is  a  simple  matter  to  apply  scale  corrections. 

WaUmeter  Calibraiion. — A  dynamometer-wattmeter  is  ordi- 
narily calibrated  with  direct  current,  the  connections  for 
calibration  being  shown  in  Fig,  58.  The  voltage  across  the 
potential-circuit  is  measm^d  withastandarddirect-currentvolt- 
meter.  The  current  is  accurately  measured  by  means  of  a 
potentiometer,  although  a  standardized  direct-current  ammeter 
is  often  sufficiently  accurate.  Both  the  current  and  the  po- 
tential are  reversed  at  each  reading  so  as  to  eliminate  the  effect 
of  the  earth's  field  or  of  any  stray  field.  The  true  p>ower  in  watts 
is  given  by  the  product  of  the  current  and  the  voltage,  as  direct 
current  is  used, 

IRON-VAHE  IHSTRUUENTS 

31.  Voltmeters.^ — ^In  Vol.  I,  Chap.  VII,  it  was  pointed  out  that 
instruments  depending  upon  the  solenoid  action  of  an  iron  plunger 
were  not  satisfactory  as  ammeters. 
By  the  use  of  light  iron  vanes,  jew- 
elled bearings,  etc.,  satisfactory  types 
of  commercial  alternating-current 
instruments,  based  on  the  principle  of 
magnetized  iron,  have  been  developed. 

One  such  type  of  instrument,  manu- 
factured by  the  Weaton  Electrical 
Instrument  Co.,  ia  shown  in  Fig.  59. 

A  small  strip  of  soft  iron,  M,  bent 
into  cylindrical  form,  is  mounted 
axially  on  a  spindle  which  is  free  to 
turn.  Another  similar  strip,  F,  which 
is  more  or  less  wedge-shaped,  and  with 
a  larger  radius  than  M,  is  fixed  inside 
a  cylindrical  coil.  The  cylindrical 
coil  is  wound  with  fine  wire  and  is  connected  in  series  with 
a  high  resistance.  When  connected  across  the  line,  the  current 
through  the  instrument  is  substantially  proportional  to  the  cir- 
cuit voltage.  When  current  flows  through  this  exciting  coil, 
both  iron  vanes  become  magnetized.  The  upper  edges  of  the 
two  strips  will  always  have  the  same  magnetic  polarity,  and  the 
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lower  edges  will  always  have  the  same  magnetic  polarity,  but 
when  the  upper  edges  are  north  poles,  the  lower  edges  are  south 
poles.  Therefore,  there  will  always  be  a  repulsion  between  the 
two  upper  edges,  and  also  between  the  two  lower  edges  of  the 
iron  strips.  This  repulsion  tends  to  move  the  spindle  against 
the  action  of  two  springs.  A  pointer  mounted  on  the  spindle 
moves  over  a  graduated  scale  and  indicates  the  voltage. 

This  type  of  instrument  can  be  used  for  direct  current  with  a 
precision  of  1  or  2  per  cent.     Its  obvious 
advantages  are  its  simplicity,  its  cheap- 
ness, and  the  fact  that  there  is  no  current 
carried   to  the  moving  element.     When 
carefully  calibrated,  a  precision  of  0.5  per 
cent.,  and  better,  can  be  obtained  with 
alternating  current.     This  type  of  instru- 
ment   cannot   be    calibrated    accurately 
with   direct  current  on  account  of  the 
Fio.  60.— Inclined  cofl,    effect   of   hyst«resis    on   the  vanes.     It 
Jron-vane  type  ot  instni-   should     be     calibrated    by    comparison 
with    an    alternating-current    standard. 
Air  damping  is  obtained  by  the  use  of  a  light  aluminum  vane 
moving  in  a  restricted  space. 

The  iron-vane  principle  has  been  applied  to  the  inclined-coil 
type  of  instrument.  A  small  iron  vane,  mounted  obliquely  on  the 
spindle,  Fig.  60,  replaces  the  inclined  moving  coil  of  Fig.  51,  page  54. 
When  the  pointer  is  at  zero,  this  vane  lies  at  an  angle  to  the  coil 
axis,  as  at  a,  Fig.  60.  When  current  flows  in  the  coil,  the  vane 
attempts  to  take  such  a  position  that  the  direction  of  its  axis 
shall  coincide  with  that  of  the  magnetic  field,  which  acts  along 
the  coil  axis.  This  position  is  shown  at  b.  Fig.  60,  The  vane  in 
seeking  this  position  turns  the  spindle  which  carries  the  pointer. 
The  turning  moment  is  opposed  by  springs.  Inthelatermodels, 
the  coils  of  these  instruments  are  surrounded  by  iron  laminations 
which  shield  them  from  stray  fields.  In  the  cheaper  models,  air 
damping  is  used,  being  obtained  by  a  light  aluminum  vane 
attached  to  the  moving  element.  The  more  expensive  models 
employ  magnetic  damping,  such  as  is  used  with  watthour  meters, 
a  light  aluminum  vane  moving  between  the  poles  of  perma- 
nent E 
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36.  Ammeters. — Owing  to  the  difficulty  of  carrying  any  except 
the  smallest  currents  into  the  moving  system  of  dynamometer 
instruments,  iron-vane  ammeters  are  practically  the  only  type 
used  for  commercial  instruments.  The  Weston  iron-vane 
ammeter  operates  on  the  same  principle  as  the  iron-vane  volt- 
meter, Par.  34.  The  magnetizing  coil  in  the  ammeter  is  wound 
with  a  few  turns  of  heavy  wire  instead  of  with  the  large  number 
of  turns  of  fine  wire  used  with  the  voltmeter. 

The  General  Electric  Co.'s  inclined-coil  ammeter  is  of  the 
same  construction  as  the  voltmeter,  except  that  the  coil  ia  wound 
with  coarse,  instead  of  with  fine,  wire.     (See  Fig.  60.) 

36.  Hot-wire  Instruments. — This  typeof  instrument,  described 
in  Vol.  I,  Chap,  VII,  page  136,  reads  equally  well  on  both  direct- 
and  alternating-current  circuits.  As  its  deflection  depends  upon 
the  square  of  the  current  (/'fl  loss)  the  hot-wire  instrument  can 
be  used  as  a  transfer  from  alternating  to  direct  current  and  vice 
versa.    This  type  of  instrument  lacks  high  precision. 

37.  Altematrng-current  Watthour  Meter. — The  direct-current 
watthour  meter  can  be  used  with  alternating  current,  as  the 
reversal  of  line  voltage  reverses  both  its  armature  and  its  field 
current  simultaneously  and  the  direction  of  the  torque  remains 
unchanged.  At  low  power-factors,  however,  considerable  error 
may  be  introduced  by  the  inductance  of  the  armature  circuit. 
This  causes  the  armature  current  to  lag  the  line  voltage  by  a 
small  angle  and  although  this  has  negligible  effect  at  or  near 
unity  power-factor,  the  error  at  low  power-factor  is  quite  pro- 
nounced. This  error  may  be  comjK^nsated  by  shunting  the  cur- 
rent coils  of  the  meter  with  a  low  non-inductive  resistance. 

The  induction  watthour  meter  is  so  much  cheaper  and  so  supe- 
rior to  the  direct-current  type  that  there  is  little  necessity  for 
using  the  direct-current  type  on  alternating-current  circuits, 

A  rear  view  of  one  type  of  induction  meter  is  shown  in  Fig.  61, 
P  is  a  potential  coil  which  is  highly  inductive  and  ia  placed  on  one 
lug  of  the  laminated  magnetic  circuit,  this  lug  being  over  the  disc 
D.  CC  are  two  series  or  current  coils  placed  on  two  projecting 
lugs  beneath  the  disc.  These  coils  are  so  wound  that  if  one  tends 
to  send  flux  upward  the  other  tends  to  send  it  downward,  cw 
is  a  small  auxiliary  or  compensating  winding  placed  on  the 
potential-iug  and  its  ends  are  connected  to  the  resistance  R.  In 
order  that  the  meter  may  register  correctly ,  tUe  '^teiASsJL-wsi 
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flux  must  lag  the  line  voltage  by  90°.  As  it  is  impossible  to  make 
the  reeistance  of  the  potential-coil  zero,  its  current  will  lag  by  an 
angle  less  than  90°.  At  low  power-factors  this  introduces  con- 
siderable error  in  the  meter  registration.  However,  by  properly 
adjusting  the  resistance  R, 
the  potential-coil  fiux  may 
be  brought  into  the  90° 
relation  and  the  meter  will 
register  substantially  cor- 
rectly  at  all  power-factors. 
I  To  adjust  the  compen- 
sation, the  meter  is  made 
correct  at  unity  power- 
factor  and  then  the  power- 
factor  is  dropped  to  some 
low  value,  as  0.5.  If  the 
registration  is  now  in  error, 
it  is  due  to  improper  com- 
PiG.  81. — DiagraiD  of  induotion  watthour  pensation.  The  meter  is 
°^^^^-  again  made  to  register  cor- 

rectly by  changing  the  resistance  R,  the  two  small  wires  of  this  re- 
sistance being  either  twisted  or  untwisted  and  then  soldered.  If 
the  meter  under-registers  when  the  load  current  lags,  the  resistance 
R  should  be  decreased;  if  the  meter  over-registers  with  lagging  cur- 
rent the  resistance  R  should 
be  increased.  The  reverse  is 
true  with  leading  current. 

L  is  a  small  metallic  stamp- 
ing placed  under  the  potential 
lug  and  can  be  moved  later- 
ally by  means  of  the  lever  K. 

Its  function  is  to  provide  the     Fw.  62.— Shaded-pole   principle   oi  the 
small   torque   just   necessary 
to  overcome  the  friction  of  the  meter, 
adjustment  is  as  follows: 

Figure  62  shows  the  stamping  under  the  lug,  set  off  center. 
When  the  flux  starts  to  pass  down  through  the  lug  a  current  is 
immediately  induced  in  the  short-circuited  stamping.  This 
current,  by  Lenz's  law,  opposes  the  flux  entering  the  stamping  so 


light-load  adjustment. 

The  operation  of  this 
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that  the  flux  is  crowded  to  the  left-hand  side  of  the  lug  as  shown. 
When  the  fiux  starts  to  decrease,  the  current  in  the  short-circuited 
stamping  tends  to  oppose  the  decrease  in  the  fiux.  This  retards 
the  time-phase  of  the  flux  in  the  right-hand  side  of  the  lug  with 
respect  to  that  in  the  left-hand  side  of  the  lug.  The  result  is 
a  sweeping  of  the  flux  from  left  to  right  across  the  lug.     This 


CO         (6)  (5) 

Fia.  63. — Gliding  field  in  air-gap  of  inductioo  watthour  meter. 

sliding  flux  cuts  the  disc  and  sets  up  eddy  currents  in  it.  These 
currents,  reacting  with  the  flux,  produce  a  torque  tending  to 
drive  the  disc  in  the  direction  in  which  the  stamping  is  displaced 
from  its  position  of  symmetry.  This  is  the  "  shaded-pole " 
principle  which  b  also  used  to  start  small  single-phase  induction 
motors.    (See  Par.  119,  Page  298.) 
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The  driviitg  torque  of  the  meter  at  unity  power-factor  is  pro- 
duced ae  follows:  Figure  63  (a)  shows  the  current  and  the  voltage 
wave  in  phase.  If  the  meter  is  properly  la^ed  the  potential 
flux  p,  is  90"  behind  E.  The  current  flux  pi  is  in  phase  with  I. 
Figure  63  (b)  shows  the  m^netic  polarities  of  the  meter  poles 
for  the  various  times  indicated  in  (a).  At  1  the  current  is  zero 
so  that  no  flux  is  produced  by  the  current-coils.  The  potential- 
coil  flux  is  a  negative  maximum  so  that  the  potential-pole  is  S. 
Therefore  the  two  current  lugs  must  be  N  poles.  At  2  the  poten- 
tial-coil flux  is  zero,  but  the  current  is  a  maximum.  Therefore, 
the  lower  poles  will  be  N  and  S  as  shown  and  the  potential-lug 
will  have  an  S  on  one  side  and  an  N  on  the  other.  At  3  the 
upper  lug  is  N  and  the  two  lower  ones  S.  Times  4  and  5  are 
also  shown,  5  corresponding  to  1. 

In  (1),  the  entire  upper  lug  is  an  S-pole.  In(2),thi8S-poleha8 
diminished  in  magnitude,  has  moved  toward  the  left-hand  aide 
of  the  lug  and  an  N-po\e  apfwars  on  the  right-hand  side  of  this 
lug.  In  (3),  an  A''-i>ole  occupies  the  entire  upper  lug,  and  in  (4) 
this  has  diminished  and  moved  toward  the  left  side  of  the  lug. 

A  similar  cycle  takes  place  on  the  two  lower  lugs.  In  (1), 
both  lugs  are  iV-polea  making  one  large  iV-pole,  In  (2),  thislarge 
A^-pole  has  diminished  and  moved  toward  the  left,  being  followed 
by  an  S-poIe  appearing  on  the  right.  In  (3),  the  JV-pole  has  dis- 
appeared, both  luga  becoming  S-poles,  etc.  By  following  the 
cycle,  it  will  be  observed  that  an  JV-pole  moves  from  right  to  left 
on  both  the  upper  and  lower  lugs.  Similarly  an  5-pole  does  like- 
wise, following  the  ^-pole.  Therefore,  the  field  "glides" 
laterally  through  the  gap.  In  so  doing,  it  cuts  the  disc  and 
induces  eddy  currents.  These  eddy  currents  induced  in  the  disc 
react  with  this  gliding  field  and  by  Lenz's  law  the  disc  tends  to 
follow  the  field.     (See  Induction  Motor,  par.  98,  page  225.) 

If  the  power-factor  be  zero,  *i.  Fig.  63  (a),  will  be  either  in 
time-phase  with  0p  if  the  current  lags  or  will  be  180°  out  of 
phase  with  <^p  if  the  current  leads.  In  either  case,  if  instantane- 
ous values  of  flux  be  taken,  as  in  Fig.  63  (b),  it  will  be  found 
that  there  is  no  lateral  displacement  of  the  field  in  the  gap  but 
merely  a  sinusoidal  pulsation  of  flux  up  and  down  in  the  gap. 
Under  these  conditions  the  torque  acting  on  the  disc  is  zero. 

The  disc  of  the  induction  meter,  like  that  of  the  direct-current 
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meter,  cuts  a  field  of  constant  strength  produced  by  ■permaTient 
oiagnets.  This  causes  a  retarding  torque  which  is  proportional 
to  the  speed  of  the  disc.  Therefore,  both  the  driving  torque 
(motor  action)  and  the  retarding  torque  (generator  action)  are 
produced  on  the  same  disc. 

CalibTcUion  and  Adjustment  of  the  Induction  Wattkour  Meter. — 
The  induction  watthour  meter  is  calibrated  in  much  the  same 
manner  oB  the  direct-current  watthour  meter.  A  standard  indi- 
catii^  wattmeter  is  used  to  measure  the  average  power  over  a 
stated  interval  and  the  revolutions  of  the  disc  of  the  watthour 
meter  are  counted  with  the  aid  of  a  stop  watch.  The  average 
meter  watts  are  calculated  by  means  of  the  equation 
KXN  X  3,600 


W  - 


I 


(28) 


Fio.  64. — CoDDections  for  testing  E^tematin^cuirent  wsttliour 


where  K  is  the  meter  constant,  N  the  revolutions  of  the  disc  and 
( the  time  in  seconds. 

As  a  rule,  an  ammeter  and  a  voltmeter  are  used  in  connection 
with  such  a  test,  as  shown  in  Fig.  64,  in  order  to  determine  the 
power-factor.  Instrument  losses  should  be  carefully  investigated 
and  corrections  made  if  necessary. 

After  the  meter  is  adjusted  at  full  load  and  unity  power-factor 
by  means  of  the  retarding  magnets,  it  is  adjusted  at  light  load 
by  means  -of  the  light-load  adjustment.  The  power-factor  is 
then  lowered.  Any  error  occurring  now  must  be  due  to  improper 
lagging.  The  registration  is  then  made  correct  by  adjusting 
the  resistance  R,  Fig.  61,  which  is  in  scries  with  the  lagging  coil. 
If  the  meter  registers  low  with  lagging  current,  the  resistance 
R  should  be  decreased;  if  it  registers  high  the  resistance  R  should 
be  increased.  With  leading  current  these  operations  should 
be  reversed. 
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The  induction  watthour  meter  has  certain  advantages  over  the 
direct-current  meter.  As  there  ia  no  coil-wound  armature  in 
addition  to  the  disc,  the  rotating  element  of  the  induction  meter 
is  much  lighter  than  that  of  the  direct-current  meter.  Moreover, 
it  has  no  commutator  or  delicate  brushes,  which  are  frequent 
sources  of  trouble  with  the  direct-current  meter. 

The  induction  meter  is  also  made  in  the  polyphase  type.  Two 
single-phase  elements  act  on  a  common  spindle.  There  are  two 
sets  of  damping  mE^nets.  (For  a  more  detailed  analysis,  see 
"Electrical  Measurements"  by  F.  A.  Laws.) 

38.  Frequency  Indicators. — Frequency  indicators  are  based 
on   two   principles,   that   of   electrical   resonance   and    that  of 
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Fia.  e.'i.— Frahm 


ting-reed  frequeni 


mechanical  resonance.  The  latter  type  is  the  more  conunon  and 
ia  simpler  in  operation.  A  number  of  steel  reeds,  each  having  a 
white  index  on  its  end,  are  clamped  between  two  metal  strips. 
Each  reed  has  its  own  mechanical  frequency  of  vibration.  Be- 
hind this  bank  of  reeds  there  ia  an  electromagnet,  the  coil  of 
which  is  excited  by  the  circuit  whose  frequency  it  ia  desired  to 
measure.  The  reed  whose  frequency  is  that  of  the  circuit  will 
vibrate  with  the  greatest  amplitude,  Fig.  65.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  one  or  two  reeds  near  this  one,  none  of  the  others  will  be 
affected.  Therefore  the  frequency  is  determined  by  noting  the 
scale  reading  opposite  this  reed.  Were  the  reeds  unpolarized, 
they  would  be  attracted  equally  well  by  either  a  north  or  a 
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south  pole.  An  adjacent  permanent  magnet  keeps  the  reeds 
polarized,  80  that  the  reed  of  a  particular  mechanical  frequency 
will  respond  to  the  same  electrical  frequency.  The  reeds  are 
usually  so  arranged  that  there  is  a  reed  for  every  half  cycle. 
Figure  65  shows  the  Frahm  type  of  indicator,  as  manufactured 
by  Hartmann  and  Braun. 

39.  Power-factor  Indicators. — Power-factor  indicators  and 
synchroacopes  are  based  on  the  principle  of  the  Tuma  phase- 
meter.  In  Fig.  66,  P  is  a  fixed  coil  carrying  the  circuit  current. 
MM'  are  two  flat  coils  wound  with  fine  wire.  They  are  fastened 
rigidly  tt^ether  aod  mounted  on  a  spindle  free  to  rotate.    There 


Pio.  6S. — Principle  of  Tuma  phaee-i 


is  no  mechanical  control  whatever  of  this  moving  element,  such 
as  springs,  for  example.  The  angle  between  the  coils  is  90°, 
or  nearly  so.     The  windings  of  the  two  coils  MM'  are  connected 

together  at  the  common  point  A,  and  A  is  connected  to  the  same 
side  of  the  circuit  as  F.  A  non-inductive  resistance  R  is  con- 
nected between  M  and  the  other  side  of  the  line.  A  high  induc- 
tance L  is  connected  between  M'  and  the  other  side  of  the  line. 
The  currents  in  M  and  M'  may  be  assumed  to  differ  by  90°  in 
time-phase.  Assume  that  the  power-factor  of  the  load  is  unity. 
The  current  in  coil  M'  lags  the  line  voltage  by  90°,  hence  lags 
the  flux  due  to  coil  F  by  90°  and  therefore  exerts  no  torque.  The 
current  in  coil  M  is  in  time-phase  with  the  line  volt^e  and 
■  hence  with  the  flux  due  to  coil  F  and  will  therefore  move  into 
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the  plane  of  coil  F  as  there  is  no  restraining  torque.  Hence,  at 
unity  power-factor,  the  entire  moving  element  takes  such  a 
position  that  the  coil  Af  is  in  the  plane  of  coil  F. 

If  the  power-factor  of  the  load  is  zero,  the  current  and  the 
voltage  differ  in  phase  by  90°.  Hence  the  current  in  coil  M  and 
the  flux  due  to  coil  F  have  a  time-phase  difference  of  90°,  and 
coil  M  exerts  no  turning  moment.  However,  the  current  in  coll 
M'  is  now  in  time-phase  with  the  flux  due  to  coil  F,  and  therefore 
coil  Jlf'will  move  into  the  plane  of  coilF,  The  moving  eystem  will 
then  have  a  position  of  90°  from  its  position  at  unity  powei^ 
factor.  That  is,  when  the  current  changes  its  time-pha^e  by  90°, 
the  moving  element  of  the  indicator  changes  its  space-position 
by  90°.    The  direction  in  which  the  element  turns  depends  on 


Pio.  67. — Three-phase  poweivfactor  indicator. 


whether  the  current  lags  or  leads  the  voltage.  For  intermediate 
power-factors,  it  can  be  shown  that  the  angle  of  the  moving  sys- 
tem corresponds  to  the  circuit  power-factor  angle.  If  the  scale 
is  calibrated  in  degrees,  the  pointer  can  be  made  to  indicate  the 
power-factor  an^h  of  the  circuit.  To  make  the  indicator  read 
power-factor,  it  is  necessary  merely  to  make  the  scale  divisions 
proportional  to  the  cosine  of  the  power-factor  angle.  In  prac- 
tice the  current  is  led  into  the  moving  system  through  strips  of 
annealed  silver  foil  which  exert  no  appreciable  control  on  the 
moving  system. 

As  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  either  a  pure  resistance  or  a  pure 
inductance,  the  currents  in  coils  M  and  M'  will  not  differ  ex- 
actly by  90°  in  time-phase.  It  can  be  shown  that  if  the  space 
angle  betw^o  cgils  M  mi  M'  h^  t»ad«  equal  to  the  angle 
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of  phase  difference  of  their  currents,  the  instrument  indicates 
correctly. 

If  the  angle  between  the  two  coils  MM'  be  made  120",  as 
shown  in  Fig,  67,  the  instrument  can  be  made  to  indicate  three- 
phase  power-factor,  if  the  system  is  balanced.  Non-inductive 
resistances  R,  R  are  now  connected  in  series  with  each  of  the 
moving  coils.  The  fixed  coil  is  connected  in  one  line  of  the  three- 
phase  system  and  the  common  terminal  of  the  two  movii^  coils 
connects  to  this  same  line.  The  other  terminal  of  each  of  the 
moving  coils  connects  to  one  of  the  other  two  lines  of  the  three- 
phase  system,  as  shown  in  Fig.  67.  This  is  the  scheme  of  con- 
nections for  the  power-factor  indicator  of  the  General  Electric 
Co.,  so  often  seen  on  switchboards.  The  instrument  indicates 
the  three-phase  power-factor  if  the  system  is  very  nearly  bal- 
anced. If  the  system  is  unbalanced,  the  reading  has  little 
significance. 

40.  Synchroscope. — Before  connecting  an  alternator  to  the 
bus-bars  and  in  parallel  with  other  alternators,  it  is  necessary  not 
only  that  its  voltage  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  bus-bars  but  that 
it  be  in  phase  opposition  as  well.  This  corresponds  to  having 
direct-current  generators  of  the  same  polarity  before  connecting 
them  in  parallel. 

A  synchroscope  is  an  instrument  for  indicating  when  machines 
are  in  the  proper  phase  relation  for  connecting  in  parallel,  and 
at  the  same  time  for  showing  whether  the  incoming  machine 
is  running  fast  or  slow.  This  type  of  instrument  is  based  on 
the  principle  of  the  power-factor  indicator.  A  diagram  of  one 
type  of  synchroscope  is  shown  in  Fig.  68.  A  horse-shoe  magnetic 
circuit  is  excited  by  a  winding  which  connects  to  the  incoming 
machine,  usually  through  a  potential  transformer.  The  moving 
coils  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  Tuma  phase-meter,  except  that 
the  connections  are  made  through  slip-rings.  This  allows  the 
coils  to  revolve  freely.  The  moving  element  is  connected  across 
the  bus-bars,  usually  through  potential  transformers.  If  the 
incoming  machine  has  the  same  frequency  as  the  bus-bars, 
the  pointer  remains  stationary.  When  the  machines  are  in  the 
proper  phase  relation  for  closing  the  switch,  the  pointer  is  over  an 
index  on  the  dial,  this  position  being  shown  in  Fig.  69.  The 
direction  of  rotation  of  the  pointer  shows  whether  the  incoming 
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machine  is  fast  or  slow.  The  generator  switch  is  usually  thrown 
when  the  pointer  is  rotating  slowly  in  the  "fast"  direction  and 
ia  approaching  the  index.  Figure  69  shows  a  General  Electric 
synchroscope  and  its  mounting. 


41.  The  Oscillograph. — It  is  often  desired  to  investigate  tran- 
sient conditions  in  electrical  circuits,  such,  for  example,  as  the 
current  and  the  voltage  relations  during  the  blowing  of  a  fuse,  or 
during  the  short-circuit  of  an  alternator,  or  in  oscillations  pro- 
duced by  switching,  etc.  Further,  it  is  desirable  to  have 
apparatus  which  will  show  the  current  and  the  voltage  waves  in 
alternating-current  circuits  during  steady  conditions.  The 
oscillograph  is  an  instrument  which  is  capable  of  meeting  these 
requirements. 
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Its  principle  is  quite  simple,  being  that  of  a  D'Arsonval  galva- 
nometer (Vol.  I,  Chap.  VII,  page  123),  as  shown  in  Fig.  70{o). 
A  small  phosphor-bronze  strip  or  filament  is  stretched  over  two 
clefts,  CC,  around  a  small  pulley  P  and  back  again.  The  spring 
jS  actii^  on  the  pulley  keeps  the  two  lengths  of  the  strip  in  ten- 
sion. This  filament  is  placed  between  the  poles  of  a  strong  elec- 
troma^et.  When  a  current  flows  through  the  filament,  one 
length  of  the  filament  moves  outwards  and  the  other  inwards. 
A  very  small  mirror  M  is  cemented  across  the  two  lengths  of  the 
filament  and  is  given  a  rocking  motion  by  this  movement  of  the 
filament.  If  a  beam  of  light  be  reflected  from  this  mirror,  it 
will  be  drawn  out  into  a  straight  line  by  the  mirror  vibration.    If 


Vibrating  element  of  oacillograph.  Method  of  drawing  oi 

Fio.   70. 


this  beam  of  l^ht  be  made  to  strike  a  rotating  mirror,  in  the  man- 
ner shown  in  Fig.  70  (6),  the  rotation  of  the  mirror  introduces 
a  time  element  and  the  wave  is  drawn  out  so  that  its  character- 
istics are  shown. 

The  instrument  is  merely  a  galvanometer  having  a  single  turn 
and  a  very  light  moving  element.  This  makes  the  moment 
of  inertia  very  small.  Also,  the  filament  is  under  considerable 
tension,  so  that  its  natural  frequency  of  vibration  is  very  high, 
being  from  3,000  to  10,000  cycles  per  second.  These  character- 
istics are  necessary  in  order  that  the  filament  may  respond 
accurately  to  the  comparatively  high  frequency  variations  which 
it  is  called  upon  to  follow.  The  moving  element  is  usually 
immersed  in  oil  so  that  its  movement  is  properly  damped  and 
the  filament  is  kept  cool. 
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Figure  71  showa  the  general  arrangement  of  a  laboratory  type 
of  oscillograph. 

The  l^t  from  the  arc  lamp  strikes  the  two  total-reflecting 
prisme  by  means  of  which  the  beam  is  turned  at  right  angles  and 


Fio.  71.— Typical  oscillograph.  ' 

directed  upon  the  vibrator  mirrors  at  V,  These  mirrors  reflect  the 
light  back  through  the  cylindrical  lens,  which  concentrates  the 
beam.  A  plane  mirror  M  reflects  the  light  down  to  a  rotating 
mirror  which  in  turn  reflects  it,  drawn  out  aa  a  wave,  on  the 


Fia.  72. — Method  of  oonnectiag  OBoilloKraph  vibrators  io  circuit. 


viewing  screen.  It  is  often  desired  to  obtain  a  photographic 
record  of  the  phenomena  which  occur.  For  this  purpose  a  sensi- 
tive photographic  film  is  wound  on  the  film  drum,  which  is 
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driven  by  a  motor.  The  mirror  M  is  then  pulled  up  out  of  the 
way  and  a  mechanism  causes  the  shutter  to  open  and  close  dur- 
ing one  revolution  of  the  drum.  In  this  case  the  time  axis  is 
furnished  by  the  movement  of  the  film. 

The  oscillograph  vibrators  are  connected  into  the  circuit 
in  the  same  manner  as  direct-current  ammeter  and  voltmeter 
coils  are  connected,  Fig.  72.  As  the  current  vibrator  can  carry 
but  a  small  current,  about  0.1  amp.,  it  is  connected  in  parallel 
with  a  non-inductive  shunt  which  is  in  series  with  the  line.  The 
voltage  vibrator  is  connected  across  the  line  in  series  with  a  high 
non-inductive  resistance.  The  current  vibrator  will  then  vibrate 
with  an  amplitude  proportional  to  the  circuit  current  and  in 
phase  with  it.  The  current  through  the  voltage  vibrator  will  be 
proportional  to  the  circuit  voltage  and  in  phase  with  it. 


CHAPTER  IV 
POLYPHASE  SYSTEMS 

42.  Reasons  for  the  Use  of  Polyphase  Currents. — In  many 
industrial  applications  of  alternating  current,  there  arc  objections 
to  the  use  of  single-phase  power. 

In  a  single-phase  circuit,  the  power  delivered  ia  pulsating. 
Even  when  the  current  and  voltage  are  in  phase,  the  power  is  zero 
twice  in  each  cycle,  as  shown  in  Fig,  19,  page  22.  When  the 
power-factor  is  leas  than  unity,  the  power  ia  not  only  zero  four 
times  in  each  cycle,  but  it  is  also  jiegatwe  twice  in  each  cycle. 
This  means  that  the  circuit  returns  power  to  the  generator  for  a 
part  of  the  time.  This  is  analogous  to  a  single-cylinder  gasoUne 
engine  in  which  the  fly-wheel  returns  energy  to  the  cylinder  dur- 
ing the  compression  part  of  the  cycle.  Over  the  complete  cycle, 
both  the  eingle-phase  circuit  and  the  fly-wheel  receive  an  excess 
of  energy  over  that  which  they  return  to  the  source.  The  pul- 
sating nature  of  the  power  in  single-phase  circuits  makes  such 
circuits  objectionable  in  many  instances. 

A  polyphase  circuit  is  somewhat  like  a  multi-cylinder  gasoline 
engine.  With  the  engine,  the  power  delivered  to  the  fly-wheel 
is  practically  steady,  as  one  or  more  cylinders  are  firing 
when  the  others  are  compressing.  This  same  condition  exists  in 
polyphase  electrical  systems.  Although  the  power  of  any  one 
phase  may  be  negative  at  times,  the  total  power  is  constant  if  the 
loads  are  balanced.  This  makes  polyphase  ayat«ms  highly 
desirable  for  power  purposes. 

The  rating  of  a  given  motor,  or  generator,  increases  with  the 
number  of  phases,  an  important  consideration.  Below  are  the 
approximate  capacities  of  a  given  machine  for  different  numbers 
of  phases,  assuming  the  single-phase  capacity  as  100. 

Single-phase 100 

Two-phase 140 

Three-phaac 148 

Six-phaae 148' 

Direct-current 154 
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The  same  machine  operating  three-phase  or  six-phase  has  about 
50  per  cent,  greater  capacity  than  when  operating  single-phase. 
A  machine  has  the  same  capacity  whether  connected  three-phase 
or  six-phase,  because  the  same  windings  are  used  in  the  same 
manner  for  each.  (The  foregoing  table  does  not  apply  to  syn- 
chronous converters.  The  ratio  of  polyphase  to  single-phase 
capacity  in  converters  is  much  greater  than  that  shown  in  the 
above  table.    See  p^e  355.) 

A  minor  consideration  in  favor  of  three-phase  power  is  the  fact 
that  with  a  fixed  voltage  between  conductors,  the  three-phase 
system  requires  but  three-fourths  the  weight  of  copper  of  a  sin^e- 
phase  system,  other  conditions  such  as  distance,  power  loss,  etc., 
being  fixed. 

43.  Symbolic  Notation. — The  solutions  of  problems  involving 
circuits  and  systems  containing  a  number  of  currents  and  volt- 


Fio.  73.— Symboli 

ages  are  simplified  and  are  less  susceptible  to  error  if  the  current 
and  voltage  vectors  are  designated  by  some  systematic  notation, 
of  which  the  following  is  one  type.  If  a  voltage  is  acting  to 
send  current  from  point  a  to  point  b,  Fig.  73  (a),  it  shall  be  de- 
noted by  Eab-  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  voltage  tends  to  send 
current  from  b  to  a  it  shall  be  denoted  by  Em.  Obviously, 
Eat  =  —Eia.  It  may  seem  as  if  alternating  currents  cannot  be 
considered  as  having  direction  since  they  are  undergoing  con- 
tinual reversal  in  direction.  The  assumed  direction  of  a  current, 
however,  is  determined  by  the  actual  direction  of  the  flow  of 
energy.  In  an  alternator  the  energy  comes  out  of  the  armature 
and  the  current  is  considered  as  flowing  out  of  the  armature, 
even  ^though  it  is  actually  flowing  into  the  armature  for  half  the 
time. 
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Corresponding  to  the  voltage  E,b,  Fig,  73  (a),  the  current  lab 
flows  from  a  to  6  in  virtue  of  this  voltage.  The  current  flowii^ 
from  b  to  o  must  be  opposite  in  direction  to  that  flowing  from  a 
to  b.  Therefore  ha  =  —  I^i-  This  relation  is  illustrated  in  Fig. 
73  (6),  in  which  /„(,  differs  in  phase  from  /j,  by  180*.  Ei,a  is 
180°  from  Ecb- 
Figure  74  represents  a  circuit  network  abcde.  The  parts  of  the 
network,  ab,  be,  etc.,  may  be 
either  resistances,  inductances, 
capacitances,  or  sources  of  emf. 
such  as  alternator  or  transformer 
coils.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
voltage  from  a  to  c  is  equal  to 
the  voltage  from  a  to  b  plus  the 
„„,„..,.,  voltage  from  b  to  c.    That  is, 

Fio.  74. — Circuit  network.  „    ^  „  „  ,      .  . 

?..  =  P-i  +  ^*,.  It  is  to  be 
noted  that  when  several  voltages  in  series  are  being  considered, 
the  first  letter  of  ea«h  subscript  must  be  the  same  as  the  last 
letter  of  the  preceding  subscript.  Figure  75  (a)  shows  vectorially 
the  voltage  Eat  and  the  voltage  E^.  To  obtain  the  voltage  £„„ 
Ebr  is  necessary.  Therefore  E^t  is  reversed  giving  Ebc-  Ei^  added 
vectorially  to  E^b  gives  E^c- 


\  1^4  ~  fab'lbe*fbi 

^   (a)  Cb) 

Fia.  76. — Examples  or  symbolic  notation. 

Currents  may  be  treated  in  a  similar  manner,  the  principle 
involved  being  KirchhoS'a  first  law.  For  example,  in  Fig.  74,  the 
current  fa*  =  /»<■  +  Im-  F^re  75  (ft)  shows  currents  /»,  anrf 
/j*.  7*  is  reversed  giving  hd  and  this  is  combined  vectorially 
with  Ibc  to  obtain  I^b- 

This  notation  not  only  distinguishes  the  various  currents  and 

voltages  but  the  directions  ia  which  they  act  as  well,    ^t  is  to 
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be  noted  that  the  use  of  arrows  is  not  necessary,  the  subscripts 
denoting  the  directions  of  the  vectors. 

44.  Generation  of  a  Three-phase  Current. — As  three-phase 
is  now  the  most  common  of  the  polyphase  systems,  it  will  be 


FiQ.  78. — GeneratioQ  of  3-pbase  current. 

considered  first.  Figure  76  (a)  shows  three  simple  coils,  120" 
apart  and  fastened  rigidly  together.  These  coils  are  mounted 
on  an  axis  which  can  be  rotated.  The  coils  are  shown  rotating 
in  a  counts-clockwise  direction  in  a  uniform  magnetic  field. 
The  curr^t  can  be  conducted  from  each  of  these  three  coils  by 


X 

Fm.  77. — Three-phaae  voltage  waves  and  v 


diagram. 


i  of  slip-rings,  as  shown  in  Fig.  76  (ft).     The  terminals  of 
e  connected  to  rings  a',  those  of  b  to  rings  6',  etc.,  making 
jfeinga  in  all. 
^77  (a)  shows  as  £„  the  voltage  in  coil  a.    Eu,  is  zero 
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and  is  increasing  in  a  positive  direction  when  the  time  t  is  0. 
Obviously  the  voltage  induced  in  coil  b  will  be  120  electrical  time- 
degrees  behind  E„  and  that  induced  in  coil  e  will  be  240  elec- 
trical time-degrees  behind  Eb„  as  shown  in  F^.  77  (a)  and  77 
(b).  These  three  voltages  constitute  the  dementaiy  voltages 
generated  in  a  three-phase  system. 

An  examination  of  Fig.  77  (a)  shows  that  for  any  particular 
instant  of  time,  the  algebraic  sum  of  these  three  voltages  is  zero. 
When  one  voltage  is  zero,  the  other  two  are  86.6  per  cent,  of  their 
maximum  values  and  have  opposite  signs.  When  any  one 
voltage  wave  is  at  its  maximum,  each  of  the  others  has  the 
opposite  sign  to  this  maximum  and  each  is  50  per  cent,  of  its 
maximum  value. 

Figure  77  (jb)  shows  the  vectors  representing  these  three  volt- 
ages, the  vectors  being  120°  apart. 

Each  of  the  coils  of  Fig,  76  (a)  can  be  connected  through  its 
two  slip-rings  to  a  single-phase  circuit.  This  gives  six  slip-rings 
and  three  independent  single-phase  circuits.  With  a  rotating 
field  and  stationary  armature  type  of  generator,  which  is  the 
most  common  type  met  in  practice,  the  six  nlip-r 
not  be  necessary,  but  six  leads  would  be  taken  diiei 
armature. 

In  practice,  however,  a  machine  seldom  9U|)|)lin« 
pendent  circuits  by  the  use  of  six  wires. 

45.  Y-connection. — The  three  coils  of  Fig.  7 
simple  di^rammatic  form  in  Fig.  78.     The  thir 
ends,  one  for  each  coil,  are  tied  together  at  the  pommnnN 
This  is  called  the  Y-connection  of  the  coils.     Ordinarilf 
three  wires,  aa',  W  and  cc',  lead  to  the  external  cirpuit,  althoud 
the  neutral  wire  oo'  is  sometimes  carried  along,  making  a  thr« 
phase,  four-wire  system. 

Figure  79  (a)  again  shows  the  three  coils  And  Fig.  79  (b)  I 
three  corresponding  voltage  vectors,  £«.,  E^,  and   Eat. 
three   voltages   are   called  the   coil   or  .Y-voUages. 
required  to  find  the  three  line  voltages  E^,  Et,c  and  i\,Q. 
voltage  E'i  r^Eco  -H  ?<*  (Par.  43).     £„„  tt.not  on  the  c 
diagram  but  is  obtained  by  reversing  E„„.     E^o  is  the^ 
vectorially  to  E^,  giving  E^t. 

From  geometry,  Eat  lags  the  coil  voltage  E^i  by  3fl 
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150°  behind  E„.  Also,  E^  is  numerically  equal  to  \/z  E^  = 
1.73  Ea.  In  a  eimilar  manner  Eb,:  =  Eb«  +  E«  and  {;«  =-P«+?«. 
These  three  line  voltages  are  shown  in  Fig.  80. 

It  ia  to  be  noted  that  in  a  balnnMd  Y-ityiilfim,  the  three  line  voUaaes 
are  <dl  equal  and  are  120°  fiTfTif*      ^nrh  Unf  *^f'"ff'  *'  ^^''  ""*  ^ 


Fia.  78. — Y-oonnection  of  generator  coIIb. 

pfaMB  with  one  nf  itn  rfiDpuritW  coil  voltages.     The  three  line  voU- 
agea  are  each  \/3,  or  1.73,  times  the  coil  voUaqe. 

It  is  obvious  from  Fig.  79  (a)  that  the  three  coil  currents 
/«,  /i*  a»l  /„  are  respectively  equal  to  the  thr^  line  currents 
/oa'i  /tfc-and  leP,  as  the  coil  and  line  are  in  series,  f 
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Fig.  79.— Y-connection  and  correBpoi 


V 

,  Therefore,  in  a  Y-system  the  lin^  currefU^  arid  the  reapective  coil 
i  currente  are  equal.  Moreover,  as  the  three  coile  meet  at  a  com- 
\mpn  ,p<int,  the  vector  sum  of  the  three  currents  must  be  zero  by 
Kirehh^'s  first  law,  provided  there  is  no  neutral  conductor  and 
*iFrent.\  That  is 
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Power  in  Y'syatem. — Figure  80  sKows  the  three  currents  /«, 
/ofc  and  let  oi  coils  oa,  ob,  and  oc  respectively.  Unity  power-factor 
is  assumed  and  the  thf^  f.iirrRntj4  aje-therefore  in  phase  with 
their  respective  coil  voltaBRs.  A  balanced  system  Ja  assumed 
and  the  three  currents  are  therefore  equal  in  magnitude. 

The  coil  current  /„  andffie  line  current  laa'  are  the  same 
current.  Therefore,  the  line  current  Jaa-  is  30°  out  of  phase  with 
the  line  voltf^  Ecay  when  the  power-factor  is  unity.  This  is 
true  for  each  phase.. 

The  power  delivered  by  each  coil  is 

P'  =  Eaa  laa  (uulty  piower-factor) 
and  the  total  power  deljvfered  by  the  generator  is  three  times  this. 


Eab 

*  Fia.  80. — Relation  of  line  to  coil  volt-       Fio.  81. — lUlation  offline  to  eoih 

aeoB  and   outrenta  in  a  y-ayBleni,  unity  voltages  and  eutt«iitB  in  il  Y-iystent 

powei^tactor.  Power-factor— coa  9.  y. 


As  the  power  in  the  line  is  the  same  as  that  delivered  by  tbe 
generator,  substituting  Biirt/\/i  for  the  value  of  £,««, 


^  V3 


Eu„    h^  =    VSEtin,    I,i. 


X29) 


the  coil  current  and  the  line  current  being  equal. 

In  a  balanced  three-^hase  system,  the  line  power  at  unity  power-  .' 
factor  ia  equal  to  ■s/Z  times  the  line  voltage  limes  the  line  ctiyrenl.     I 

Figure  81  shows  this  same  three-phase  system  when  th^  power-* 
factor  is  no  longer  unity.  Each  coil  current  now  lags  it4  respe<f- 
tive  coil  voltage  by  the  angle  B.  • 
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The  tot&l  coil  power  is  now 

P  =  3^,,ii  /„a  C06  $  «(i 
The  system  power  is 

P  =  V3£k„.  /,(„  COB  e„i,  (30) 

and  the  system  kw,  is  equal  to 

Therefore,  in  a  balanced  three-phase  system,  the  system^qwer- 
faetor  ia-ih£_cs&ine  of  the  anftle  between  fhe  coil  current  and  the  coil 
valtage. 

'~'  The  angles  between  thojjine  current*  and  the  line  voltages 
are  not  power-factor  angles,  for  they  involve  the  factors  (fl  —  30") 
(Fig,  81)  and  also  (9  +  30°),  0  being  the  coil  power-factor  angle. 

Obviously  the  system  power-factor,  which  is  the  coil  power- 
factor,  is 

p 

!.„»,  ^^^^ 

wiiere  P  is  the  total  system  power. 

If  the  system  is  unbalanced,  that  is,  if  the  currents  or  voltages 
are  not  equal  or  are  not  120°  apart,  the  question  arises  as  to 
just  what  the  system  power-factor  is  under  these  conditions. 
Where  such  unbalancing  is  not  very  great,  equation  (31)  is  used, 
the  line  currents  and  voltages  being  averaged.  The  system 
power-factor  has  little  significance  when  the  unbalancii^  is  con- 
siderable. 

Example. — A  three-phase  alternator  has  three  coils  each  rated  at  1,330 
volts  and  150  ^mp.  What  is  the  voltage,  kv-a.,  and  current  rating  of  thia 
generator  if  the  three  coils  are  connected  in  K? 

E««  -  -y/a  X  1330  =  2,300  volts.     An«. 
Ratii^  =  V3  X  2300  X  150  -  600  kv-a.    Ans. 
Current  rating  =  150  amp.     Arig. 

46.  Delta-connection.— The  three  colls  of  Fig.  76  can  be  con- 
nected as  shown  in  Fig.  82  (a),  the  diagram  beii^  simplified  in 
Fig.  82  (6).  The  end  of  each  coil,  which,  in  Fig.  78,  was  con- 
nected to  the  neutral,  is  now  connected  to  the  outer  end  of  the 
next  coil,  as  shown  in  Fig.  82  (a).  As  points  o  and  a  are  now 
connected  directly  together,  Ee,  =  En,  etc.  The  o's  are  now 
superfluous  and  are  dropped. 
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Fig.  83  (a)  shows  vectorially  the  three  voltages  E^,  Et<„  and 
Eea,  acting  from  a  to  6,  b  to  c,  and  c  to  a,  respectively. 

At  first  Bight  Fig.  82  looks  like  a  short-circuit,  the  three  coils, 
each  containing  a  source  of  voltage,  being  short-circuited  od 


Fig.  H2. — The  delta-cooaectioa  of  alleriiBtor  coib 

themselves.  The  actual  conditions  existii^  in  this  closed  cir- 
cuit may  be  demonstrated  by  the  use  of  the  subscript  notatioD. 
Assume  that  the  coil  be  is  broken  at  c',  Fig.  84  (a).  The  voltage 
.Pfcc  =  Eba  +  Eoe-  The  vector  sum  of  these  two  voltages,  shown  in 
Fig.  84  (fe),  lies  along  voltage  E(«/,  and  is  equal  to  it.    Therefore, 


C") 


the  voltage  E^-c  =  0  and  points  c  and  c'  can  lie  connected  without 
any  resulting  flow  of  current.     This  is  the  same  condition  which 
exists  when  two  direct-current  generators  having  equal  voltages 
are  connected  in  parallc!.     No  current  flows  between  the  flTO 
the  proper  polarity  is  observed. 


tout  I 
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The  coil  currento  of  Fig.  82  are  shown  in  Fig.  83  in  phase 
with  their  respective  voltages,  balanced  conditions  being  assumed. 
The  line  current 

/»'  =  h.  +  U 

This  addition  is  made  vectoiially  in  Fig.  83  (a) ,  giving  /as'  30° 
from  E^„.  It  will  be  observed  that  /«,<  is  y/S  times  the  coil 
current.  Line  currents  /w  and  /„■  may  be  found  in  a  similar 
manner,  with  the  result  shown  in  Fig.  83  (b).  Therefore,  in  the 
delta-system  there  is  a  phase  difference  of  30°  between  the  line 
currents  and  the  line  voltages  at  unity  power^actor,  just  as  in 
the  Y-system. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  line  voltage  is  equal  to  the  coil  voltage 
in  a  delta-system.  Moreover,  the  sum  of  the  three  vdtagea 
actii^  around  the  delta  must  be  zero  by  Kirchhoffs  second  taw. 


Pio.  84. — Showing  that  the  aum  of  three  delta  voltages  ia  wro. 

In  a  balanced  deltasy^em,  the  line  voltage  is  equal  to  the  cod 
voltage,  but  the  line  current  is  \/3  times  the  cml  current. 

Figure  85  shows  three  lamp  loads,  each  requiring  10  amp.  at 
115  volts.  They  are  first  connected  in  Y  and  then  in  delta.  In 
order  to  supply  the  proper  voltage  in  each  case,  there  are  199 
volts  across  Unas  in  the  Y-system  and  115  volts  in  the  delta- 
system.  There  are  10  amp.  per  line  in  the  Y-system  and  17.3 
amp.  per  Une  in  the  delta-system.  The  power  supplied  is  the 
same  in  each  system. 
Power  in  Delta-system. — The  total  power  in  a  delta-system  is 
F  =  3  E,M  Icon  cos  e,^ 
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This  power  is  equal  to  that  in  the  line,  as  there  is  no  interven- 
ing I088.    Also,  the  line  current 

I  tin.  =  V3/«a 
and 


llS-Volt  Lamp  Banki  Connected  in  Delta 
Fio,  86. — Lamp  loads  in  Y  and  in  delta. 


Hence,  substituting  in  the  above  equation 
P  =  V3  Eiin.  /»„  cos  ff„« 


(32) 


This  equation  is  the  same  as  equation  (30)  (page  83)  for  the 
Y-eystem.  This  should  be  so,  for  the  relations  in  a  three-phase 
line  are  the  same  whether  the  power  originates  in  a  delta-  or  in  a  ' 
Y-connected  generator. 
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The  power-factor  of  the  delta-system  is  the  same  as  that  for  a 
Y-system. 

''■^■'vm -■""'■■'•  (^'' 

where  P  is  the  total  power  of  the  system,  and  E  and  /  are  the 
line  voltage  and  line  current  respectively. 

The  denominator,  ■\/3  EI,  equation  (33),  gives  the  volt^mperes 
of  the  three-phase  system.  The  kihvolt-amperes  of  a  three-phase 
system  are  given  by  \/S  EI /1,000. 

METHODS  OF  MEASURING  POWER  IN  THREE-PHASE  SYSTEM 

47.  Three-wattmeter  Method.— Let  (1),  (2)  and  (3),  Fig.  $6 
(a),  be  the  three  coils  of  either  a  Y-connected  alternator  or  of  a 


Ml 
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Vta.  86. — Tho  S-wattmeter  method  of  measuring  S-phose  power. 

Y-connected  load.  If  the  neutral  of  the  Y  is  accessible,  it  is 
possible  to  measure  the  power  of  each  phase  by  connecting  the 
current-coil  of  a  wattmeter  in  series  with  the  phase  and  by  con- 
necting the  wattmeter  potential-coil  across  the  phase,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  86  (a).  Therefore  ,^1,  Wt  and  Wz  measure  the  power 
in  loads  1,  2,  and  3  respectively,  regardless  of  power-factor, 
degree  of  balance,  etc. 
The  total  power 

P  =  Wi  +  Wt+W, 

If  the  loads  are  balanced, 
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If  the  potential  circuits  of  the  three  wattmeters  have  equ^ 
resistances,  these  three  potential  circuits  constitute  a  balanced 
Y4oa(l,  having  a  neutral  0'.  As  coils  1,  2,  and  3  and  these  three 
wattmeter  potential-circuitsare  both  symmetrical  systems,  O' must 
be  at  the  same  potentialas  0.  Therefore,  nocurrent  fl6wB  between 
0  and  0'  and  the  Une  can  be  cut  at  X  without  changing  existing 
conditions.  Figure  86  (b)  shows  the  three-wattmeter  connection 
for  a  three-phase  system.  It  can  be  shown  that  the  total  power 
is  the  sum  of  the  wattmeter  readings  even  though  the  wattmeter 
potential- circuits  have  different  resistances.  Under  these  condi- 
tions, however,  the  wattmeters  may  not  all  have  the  same  reading, 
even  with  balanced  loads. 
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Fio,  87. — Use  of  the  Y-boi  tat  measuring  3-phase  power. 


The  three-wattmeter  method  is  well  adapted  to  measuring 
power  in  a  system  where  the  power-factor  is  continually  changing, 
as  in  obtaining  the  phase  characteristics  of  a  synchronous  motor. 
If  the  three  instruments  have  equal  potential-circuit  resistances, 
they  read  alike  regardless  of  power-factor,  if  the  loads  are  bal- 
anced. The  three-wattmeter  method  is  necessary  in  a  three- 
phase  four-wire  system,  as  a  system  of  n  wires  ordinarily  requires 
n  —  l  wattmeters  in  order  to  measure  the  power  correctly. 

The  Y-box. — The  use  of  the  Y-box  is  based  on  the  principle 
that  each  of  the  three  wattmeters  of  Fig.  86  reads  the  same,  if  the 
loads  are  balanced.  Under  these  conditions  the  total  power  P  = 
3Wi.  If  two  resistances,  each  equal  to  the  resistance  of  the  po- 
tential-coil of  Wi,  be  used  in  conjunction  with  this  potential-coil. 
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the  wattmeteni  Wt  and  Wt  are  not  necessary.  As  a  rule  these 
two  equal  reaiatances  are  mounted  in  the  same  box  and  are 
connected  as  shown  in  Fig.  87.  Accurate  results  can  be  obtained 
with  this  method  only  when  the  loads  are  balanced. 

48.  Two-wattmeter  Method. — The  power  in  a  three-wire, 
three-phase  system  can  be  measured  by  two  wattmeters  con- 
nected as  shown  in  Fig.  88.  The  current-coils  of  the  two  instru- 
ments are  connected  in  two  of  the  lines  and  the  potential-coil 
of  each  instrument  is  connected  from  its  respective  line  to  the 


^L 


PlQ,  88. — Two-wattmeter  method  ot 


ing  .'i-pbase  power. 


third  line.     Under  these   conditions   the   total   power   passing 
through  the  system 

regardless  of  power-factor,  balance,  etc.    The  choice  of  the  plus 
or  the  minus  s^n  will  be  explained  later. 

One  method  of  proving  that  these  instruments  give  the  correct 
power  is  as  follows:  Let  Ci,  ea,  Cj  and  ii,  u,  I'a  be  the  respective 
voltages  and  currents  of  the  three  loads  at  any  particular  instant. 
These  being  instantaneous  values,  the  power  at  the  instant 
under  consideration  is  equal  to  their  products  regardless  of 
power-factor.  That  is,  the  instantaneous  power 
p  =  e,i,  +  e^it  +  BiH 
But 

»i  +  I's  +  (3  =  0  (Kirchhoft's  first  law) 
it  =  -  (ii  +  ia) 
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SubstHuting 

p  =  eiii  -  et{ii  +  u)  +  e,i, 
=  (si  —  Cl)^l  +  (c»  -  ei)ii 
As  the  line  voltages  in  a  Y-system  are  the  differences  of  the 
proper  coil  voltages   (Page  80,  Par.  45) 

Wi  reads  (ci  —  ei)n 
and  Wi  reads  {c»  —  es)it 

The  same  proof  may  be  used  for  a  delta-load,  except  that 

ci  +  ca  +  c,  =  0 
It  is  shown  in  Pars.  45  and  46,  that  a  phase  difference  of  30° 
exists  between  the  line  voltage  and  line  current  at  unity  power- 


factor.  For  power-factors  other  than  unity,  this  phase  difference 
becomes  {30°  ±  d),  where  d  is  the  power-factor  angle  of  the  coil. 
Figure  89  (o)  shows  two  wattmeters,  Wi  and  Ws,  measuring 
the  power  taken  by  a  balanced  three-phase,  Y-connected  load. 
The  wattmeter  Wi  is  so  connected  that  the  current  h,  flows  in 
its  current-coil  and  the  voltage  Eta  is  across  its  potential-circuit. 
Therefore,  the  reading  of  Wj  is  equal  to  the  product  of  h„ 
Ebu  and  the  cosine  of  the  angle  between  this  current  and  this 
voltage.  Figure  89  (fc)  gives  the  vector  diagram  of  the  load. 
The  three  coil  voltages  Eat,  Eba,  and  Ect  are  all  equal  and  120° 
apart.  The  coil  currents  /,,,  ht,  and  It<.  are  equal  and  lag  their 
respective  coil  voltages  by  the  angle  6.  The  voltage  E^a  is  found 
by  reversing  Eao,   giving  Eaa,   and   then  adding  Ei,  and  £« 
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vectorially  {?»«  -  ^»,  +  ^m).  The  current /*,  is  given.  The 
angle  between  Eia  and  h,  is  30'—  0.  Therefore,  the  reading 
of  this  wattmeter  is 

Wi  =  Efca  h,  COB  (30"  -  e) 
=  Eit„,  Iiin.  cos  (30"  -  e) 
Likewise,  the  wattmeter  Wt  reads  the  product  of  E„,  7^, 
and  the  cosine  of  the  angle  between  them.    From  the  vector 
diagram,  Fig.  89  (E>),  Eea  is  found  by  adding  vectorially  £.„  and 
E„  (Era  =  E.B  +  ^«).    The  current  /„  is  given.    The  angle 
between  E„  and  /„  ia  30°  +  0, 
Therefore  the  reading  of  this  wattmeter  is 
Wi  =  E,J„  cos  (30°  +  $) 

=  Eli„,  Ilin,  COS  (30°  +  fl) 

Summarizing 

Wi  =  EI  cos  (30°  -  fl) 
W,  =  EI  cos  (30°  +  9) 
where  E  and  /  are  the  line  voltage  and  line  current,  respectively, 
the  system  being  balanced. 

H'l  and  Wa  will  read  alike  when  fl  =  0  and  $  =  180°.  Both 
conditions  correspond  to  unity  powerJactor.  When  0  equals 
180°,  however,  the  power  has  reversed.  The  two  instruments 
also  read  alike  at  zero  power-factor  (fl  =  90°),  although  this 
condition  is^dom  realized. 

When  B  =  60°,  corresponding  to  a  power-factor  of  0.5,  Wt 
reads  zero,  aa  cos  (30°  +  60°)  =  cos  90'  =  0.  In  this  case,  the 
reading  of  Wt  gives  the  total  power.  For  angles  greater  than 
60°,  corresponding  to  power-factors  less  than  0.5,  coa  (30°  +  $) 
becomes  negative,  TFj  reads  negative  and  the  total  power  becomes 
P  =^Wi-Wt 

Therefore,  discretion  must  be  used  when  two  single  instru- 
ments are  employed,  as  the  total  power  may  be  either  the  sum  or 
the  differetice  of  the  readings. 

It  may  also  be  shown  that 

where  6  is  the  coil  power-factor  angle.  Therefore  it  is  possible  to 
obtain  the  power-factor  in  a  balanced  three-phase  system  by 
means  of  the  wattmeter  readings  alone. 
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Another  convenient  method  for  determining  the  power-factor 
from  the  wattmeter  readings  is  to  divide  the  smaller  wattmeter 
reading  by  the  larger, 

£j  _  cos  (30°  +  0)  .gg. 


Wi 


s  (30"  -  e) 


and  then  to  use  the  curve  shown  in  Fig.  ! 


Wt 
This  curve  is  plotted  with  the  ratio  =p-  agamst  power-factor. 

When  Wt/Wi  =  1.0,  the  power-factor  is  1.0;  when  Wt/Wi  = 
0,  the  power-factor  is  0.5;  when  Wt/Wi  is  negative,  that  is,  it 
becomes  necessary  to  reverse  Wj,  the  power-factor  is  less  than 
0.5,  By  means  of  a  curve  like  that  of  F^.  90,  the  power- 
factor  may  be  read  directly  from  the  ratio  of  the  two  wattmeter 
readings. 
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Fio.  90.— Power-factor  diagrBm,  2-wattmeter  method. 

Example. — In  a  test  of  a  three-phase  induction  motor,  two  wattmeters 
are  uaed  to  meaaure  the  input.     Their  readings  are  1,900  and  800  watts 
respectively.     Both  instruments  are  known  to  be  reading  positive.     What  is 
■  the  power-factor  ot  the  motor  at  this  load? 
Using  equation  (34) 

tan  e  -   ..^  ^'^  -  800  _     ^1,100 

*^"  "  "  ^^1,900  +  800  -  V32;700  "  ^'^ 

0  =  35.3" 
COB  e  =  cos  35.3"  =  0,815,     Ana. 
This  result  may  be  checked  by  Fig.  90. 

If  a  polyphase  wattmeter  is  uaed  (page  60,  Fig.  57),  the  adding 
or  subtracting  is  done  automatically,  as  both  elements  of  the 
instrument  act  on  the  same  spindle.    Therefore,  the  polyphase 
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instrument,  if  properly  connectedj  reads  tke  total  power  at  all 
times. 

The  two-wattmeter  method  cannot  be  used  to  measure  power 
in  a  three-phase,  four-wire  syBtem  unless  the  current  in  the 
neutral  wire  is  zero.  When  the  current  in  the  neutral  wire  of 
Fig.  91  is  zero,  the  power  is  correctly  indicated  by  Wi  ±  Wi. 
Now  apply  load  B'O  between  line  B  and  the  neutral.  The 
current  to' this  load  will  complete  its  circuit  from  wire  B  through 
the  neutral  without  going  through  the  current-coil  of  either  watt- 


FiQ.  91. — Two-w«ttroeter  loetiiod  generally 


4-wiro  aystem. 


meter.  As  neither  wattmeter  can  indicate  this  additional  load, 
the  two  wattmeters  are  not  sufficient  to  measure  the  power  in 
such  a  four-wire  system  under  all  conditions  of  load. 


TWO-PHASE  SYSTEMS 

49.  Quarter-phase  or  Two-phase  Systems  (Sometimes  Called 
Four-phase). — Although  three-phase  systems  are  superseding 
other  systems,  there  are  still  many  quarter-phase  or  two-phase 
systems  in  existence.  The  two-phase  system  is  rarely  used  for 
transmission,  but  is  used  for  distribution  and  in  some  instances 
it  is  specially  advantageous  to  use  two-phase  machines. 

Quarter-phase  current  is  generated  in  the  elementary  gen- 
erator, Fig.  92  (a),  by  two  coils  A  and  B,  90°  apart.  Figure  92 
(6)  shows  the  emf.  waves  generated  by  these  coils.  The  voltage 
of  A  leads  that  of  B  by  90°.  When  one  voltage  is  a  maximum 
the  other  is  zero.  Figure  92  (c)  shows  these  two-phase  voltages 
represented  vectorially. 
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The  two  phases  may  be  carried  along,  insulated  from  each 
other,  to  supply  two  separate  single-phase  circuits  or  they  may 


(e)  v«ct« 

niinKBtatlsn  of 
Z^hiiH  crab* 


(b")  Two-phaaa  eml,  wavn 
Fia,  92. — Phase  relatioos  of  2-phaae  electromotive  forces. 

supply  a  common  load  such  as  an  induction  motor.  Fig.   S 
The  two  phases  are  entirely  insulated  from  each  other  in  F^;.  ! 


Fig.  93. — -Two-phase  circuit  in  which  ti 


and  no  single  load  can  be  applied  between  the  two  phases. 
Moreover,  qnly  one  value  of  voltage  is  obtainable,  as  the  voltages 
of  the  two  phases  are  equal. 
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If,  however,  the  generator  coils  be  connected  at  their  neutral 
pointB  and  a  neutral  conductor  carried  along  with  the  other 
conductors,  a  quarter-phase,  five-wire  system  results,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  94  (a).     Moreover,  three  different  volti^s  are  available. 


B  jo  ■" 

.[ 
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Fio.  94. — Two-phaw  iater-coDneotod  system  giviag  4-phBae,  S-wire  Bysfem. 

If  the  voltages  between  the  outer  wires  of  each  phase  be  200 
volts,  then  200, 100  and  141  volts  are  available,  as  shown  in  Fig. 
94  (b).  Tys-^tem  is  more  resdiljjiDJa^iiced  than  the  three- 
phase  system,  whictTis  an  objection  to^tejjse-  Another  objection 
is  the  greater  nuinBer'of  wires.  " 


Fio.  B6, — Two-phase,  3-wire  ayBtom. 

If  one  end  of  the  coil  A  be  connected  to  one  end  of  the  coil  B, 
a  three-wire,  two-phase  system  results,  as  shown  in  Fig.  95. 
This  gives  two  different  valuesof voltage, 200 and 283(=200\/2) 
volts.  This  system  is  little  used  because  of  the  considerable 
amount  of  voltage  unbalancing  which  results,  even  when  moder- 
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ate  loads  are  applied.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  common  wire 
N  carries  a  current  Iy/2,  where  /  is  the  current  in  each  of  the 
two  outer  wires. 


Fio.  06. — Mesh-oonD acted,  2-phase  nindiaB. 


A  two-phase  alternator  may  have  a  winding  which  conrasts 
of  four  coils.  These  coils  may  be  connected  in  mesh  as  shown  in 
Fig.  96,     This  corresponds  to  the  delta-connection  in  a  three- 
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Via.  97. — Measurement  of  power  in  an  insulated  2-phBse,  4-wire  system. 

phase  system.     As  in  the  case  of  the  delta,  if  these  coils  are  prop- 
erly connected,  the  winding  is  not  short-circuited  on  itself. 
The  line  voltages  are  each  equal  to  the  coil  voltage.    The 
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.  97 


diametrical  voltages  are  equal  to  v^  times  the  coil  voltage. 
The  line  currentB  are  equal  to  the  V^  times  the  coil  current, 
because  the  line  currents  are  the  resultant  of  two  equal  currents 
having  90°  phase  difference. 


Via.  98. — Mesiurement  of  pairer  ii 


Fig,  99.^MBaaorement  of  power  ia  a  3-phsae,  3-wire  ayatem. 


In  Fig.  96,  the  coil  voltage  is  200  volts,  and  the  diametrical 
voltage  is  200  -\/2  =  283  volts.  The  coil  current  is  100  amp. 
and  the  line  current  is  141  amp.  The  total  kv-a.  capacity  of  this 
system  is 

4  X  200  X  100      _. 

—[m —  =  ^^^''-^- 
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Measurement  of  Power  in  Two-phase  Syatema. — In  a  two-phase, 
four-wire  syBtem,  connected  as  shown  in  F^.  97,  the  total  power 
may  be  measured  by  two  wattmeters.  If  the  system  is  inter-con- 
nected, the  loads  must  be  balanced  or  this  method  is  incorrect. 
If,  however,  the  two  phases  are  insulated  from  each  other,  two 
wattmeters  measure  the  power  correctly  regardless  of  unbalance, 
power-factor,  etc. 

If  the  loads  of  a  four-wire  inter-connected  system  are  not 
balanced,  three  wattmeters  must  be  used,  as  shown  in  Fig.  98. 
The  power  is  the  algebraic  sum  of  their  readings.    The  power 
in  a  two-phase,  three-wire  system  may  be  measured  by  two  watt-  ■ 
meters  connected  as  shown  in  Fig.  99. 


CHAPTER  V 
THE  ALTERNATOR 

60.  Rotating-field  Type. — ^The  generation  of  an  electromotive 
force  in  s  conductor  may  take  place  with  the  magnetic  field 
stationary  and  the  conductor  moving  through  this  field,  as  in  a 
direct-current  generator,  or  with  the  conductor  stationary  and 
th^  field  moving  past  the  conductor.  It  is  merely  necessary  that 
there  be  relalive  motion  between  the  conductor  and  the  field.  In 
direct-current  machines,  the  commutator  makes  it  necessary 
that  either  the  armature  be  the  rotating  member,  or  that  the 
brushes  revolve  with  the  field. 

As  alternators  have  no  commutator,  it  is  not  necessary  that 
the  armature  be  the  rotating  member.  Most  commercial  alterna- 
tors have  stationary  armatures,  inside  of  which  the  field  poles 
rotate,  as  shown  in  Figs.  102,  103,  etc.  This  construction  haa 
two  distinct  advantages.  A  rotating  armature  requires  two.  or 
more  slip-rings  for  carrying  the  current  from  the  armature  to  the 
external  circuit.  Such  rings  must  be  more  or  less  exposed,  and 
aredifficult  to  insulate,  particularly  for  the  higher  voltages  of  6,600 
and  13,200  volts  at  which  alternators  are  commonly  operated. 
These  rings  may  become  a  frequent  source  of  trouble,  due  to  arc- 
overs,  short-circuits,  etc.  A  stationary  armature  requires  no 
slip-rings,  and  the  armature  leads  can  be  continuously  insulated 
conductors  from  the  armature  coils  to  the  bus-bars.  It  is  more 
difficult  to  insulate  the  conductors  in  a  rotating  armature  than 
in  a  stationary  one,  because  of  centrifugal  force  and  the  vibration 
resulting  from  rotation. 

When  the  field  is  the  rotating  member,  the  field  current  must 
be  conducted  to  the  field  winding  through  shp-rings.  As  the 
field  voltage  seldom  exceeds  250  volts  and  the  amount  of  power 
is  small,  no  particular  difficulty  is  encountered  in  the  operation 
of  such  slip-rings. 

Usually  it  is  difficult  to  get  sufficient  copper  on  the  surface  of 
an  armature.    This  is  particularly  true  with  high-speed,  high. 
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voltage  machinea  having  armatures  of  small  diameter.  Increased 
space  for  copper  may  be  obtained  by  deepening  the  slots.  Jf 
the  armature  be  the  rotating  member,  the  deepening  of  the  slots 
is  limited  by  the  contraction  of  the  tooth  necks,  as  shown  in  Fig. 
100  (a).  No  such  difficulty  is  encountered  if  the  armature  be 
stationary,  since  the  tooth  necks  increase  in  width  with  the  deep- 
ening of  the  slots.  Fig.  100  (b). 


FiQ.  100. — Effect  of  Blot  depth 


ALTERNATOR  WINDINGS 

61.  General  Principles.— The  usual  direct-current  armature 
generates  alternating  current,  and  if  provided  with  properly 
connected  slip-rings,  alternating  current  may  be  obtained  from  it. 
On  the  other  hand,  only  certain  types  of  alternator  windings  can 
be  used  for  direct-current  armatures.  The  ordinary  direct- 
current  winding  is  a  closed  winding  {see  Vol.  I,  page  223),  but 
alternator  windings  may  be  either  open  or  closed. 

The  general  principles  which  govern  direct-current  windings 
hold  also  for  windings  of  alternators.  The  span  of  each  coil 
must  be  approximately  one  pole  pitch;  that  is,  the  two  sides  of 
any  coil  must  lie  under  adjacent  poles.  The  coils  must  be  so 
connected  that  their  electromotive  forces  add. 

Alternator  windings  are  divided  into  several  general  classes. 
There  are  single-layer  and  two-layer  windings,  usually  made  up 
of  former-wound  coils.     Windings  may  be  either  of  the  lap- 
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winding  type,  shown  in  Figs.  101  (a),  104,  108,  112,  and  114,  or  of 
the  wave-winding  type,  shown  in  Fig,  101  (5).  In  the  direct- 
current  machine  the  wave  winding  gives  a  higher  voltage  than  the 
lap  winding,  if  the  number  of  series-connected  conductors  and 
other  conditions  are  the  same.  In  the  alternator,  the  wave  and 
tap  windings  give  the  same  voltage,  if  the  number  of  series-con- 
nected conductors  and  other  conditions  are  the  same.  An 
inspection  of  Fig.  101  (a)  and  (b)  shows  that  each  winding  has  the 
same  number  of  series  conductors  between  terminals. 


Fig.  101. — Single-phase  lap  and  wave  windinKa. 

The  type  of  winding  shown  in  Figs.  101,  104,  111,  etc.,  is  called 
the  barrel  winding.  The  type  shown  in  Fig.  105  (a)  is  called  the 
spiTol  winding.  A  development  of  the  spiral  into  the  chain 
winding  is  shown  in  Figs.  107  and  110. 

62.  Single-phase  Windings. — Figure  102  shows  a  single-phase, 
single-layer,  half-coil  winding  for  a  four-pole  machine.  This 
machine  has  four  slots  and  four  poles,  making  one  slot  per  pole. 
This  winding  is  called  a  half-coil  winding,  becauBe  there  is  but 
one-half  coil  or  coil-group  per  pole.  The  two  coila  are  shown  con- 
nected in  series,  and  Ti  and  T^  are  the  terminals  of  the  winding. 

Figure  103  shows  the  same  type  of  winding  as  Fig.  102,  except 
that  four  coils  are  now  used.  Therefore,  there  are  two  coil  sides 
per  slot.  This  is  called  a  single-phase,  two-layer,  whole-coil 
winding.     It  is  called  a  whole-coil  winding  because  there  is  one 
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Fro.  104. — WholB-ooil,  2-larer  winding,  two  sloto  per  pol*. 
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coil  or  coil-group  per  pole.  The  winding  of  F^.  102  may  be  ob- 
tained from  Fig.  103  by  swinging  coil  B  into  the  plane  of  coil  A 
and  coil  D  into  the  plane  of  coil  C. 

One  slot  per  pole  is  seldom  found  in  practice,  as  the  surface 
of  the  armature  is  not  economically  used,  and  in  addition  a  poor 
voltage  wave  results.  Figure  104  shqwe  the  winding  of  Fig.  103, 
except  that  there  are  now  two  dote  per  pole  instead  of  one.  This 
is  also  a  two-layer  winding,  as  there  are  two  coil  sides  per  slot, 
placed  one  above  the  other. 


Sin^^haBe,  Siogle-istige  Spiral  Winding 
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Barral-^'pe  WindiiiK  which  can  replara  Spiral  Winding  of  (a) 
Fro.  105. 

Instead  of  making  the  coils  lap  one  another,  as  is  done  in  Fig. 
104,  the  winding  may  be  placed  on  the  armature  in  the  manner 
ahown  in  Fig.  105.  This  is  called  a  spiral  winding.  It  will  be 
obeerved  that  in  this  particular  winding  the  coils  themselves  have 
a  pitch  less  than  180  electrical  space-degrees.  Notwithstanding 
this  lesser  pitch,  the  winding  is  not  considered'  as  having  the 
properties  peculiar  to  a  fractional-pitch  winding.  The  slot 
conductors  may  be  re-connected  by  barrel-type  end-connections, 
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as  shown  in  Fig.  105  (c),  without  changing  the  electrical  charac- 
teristics of  the  winding.  This  gives  a  full-pitch,  half -co  11, 
barrel  winding.  Therefore,  the  spiral  winding  for  which  this 
can  be  substituted  is  considered  as  a  full-pitch  winding.  The 
differential  action  of  the  coil  sides  of  Fig.  105,  due  to  their  not 
having  a  full  pitch,  is  tajcen  into  consideration  by  the  belt- 
factor  constant.     (See  page  121,  Par.  58.) 

The  inside  coil  shown  dotted  at  a  may  be  added  to  the  winding, 
but  it  contributes  so  little  to  the  generated  electromotive  force, 
because  of  its  small  pitch,  that  to  use  it  is  wasteful.  This  wind- 
ing has  but  one  coil-side  per  slot,  so  that  it  is  also  a  single-layer 
winding.  As  the  ends  of  the  coils  may  be  bent  so  that  they  all 
lie  in  a  single  vertical  plane,  as  shown  at  (6),  Fig.  105,  it  is  called 
a  single-range  wmding.  Two-  and  three-range  windings  are 
also  used  in  practice. 

At  the  present  time,  single-phase  machines  are  somewhat 
limited  in  their  field  of  application.  They  are  used  more  or 
less  extensively  for  single-phase  railway  electrification  and  for 
some  electric  furnace  work.  Instead  of  building  a  single-phase 
machine  for  these  purposes,  however,  Y-connected,  three-phase 
machines  are  commonly  used,  as  such  machines  are  standard. 
Two  phases  of  the  Y  are  used  in  series.  A  spare  phase  is  also 
available. 

53.  Two-phase  Windings. — Two-phasewindingsaremerelytwo 
single-phase  windings  displaced  90  electrical  space-degrees  from 
each  other  on  the  armature.  If  another  winding  be  adH  i  to 
Fig.  103,  the  coil  sides  of  this  new  winding  being  midway  be- 
tween those  shown  in  Fig.  103,  a  two-phaso  winding  results,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  106,  These  two  windings  are  90  electrical  space- 
degrees  apart,  so  that  their  voltages  differ  in  time-phase  by  90". 

Figure  107  shows  a  two-phase  spiral  or  chain  winding.  This 
is  merely  adapting  the  winding  of  Fig.  105  to  two  phases.  There 
are  now  eight  slots  per  pole  rather  than  six.  As  the  coil  ends 
in  this  winding  must  necessarily  lie  in  two  different  vertical 
planes,  in  order  to  pass  one  another,  the  winding  is  called  a  two- 
range  winding. 

The  chief  advantage  of  a  chain  winding  is  the  considerable 
space  between  the  coil  ends,  so  that  there  is  little  opportunity 
for  electrical  breakdown  at  these  points.     Therefore,  they  are 
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admirably  adapted  to  hi^h-voltage  macbineR.    Althoi^  coQb  of 
several  different  sizes  must  be  kept  in  stock  as  spares,  a  coil  may 
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Fio.  IDS. — Two-phase,  flayer  wiudiitg,  one  dot  per  pole  per  phase. 
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Fia.  107. — ^Two-phnse  chain  windins,  2-raiige. 

be  replaced  more  easily  than  it  can  be  in  the  lap  winding,  where  a 
large  number  of  coils  must  often  be  removed  in  order  to  replace 
a  single  coil. 
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54.  Two-phase  Lap  Winding. — The  lap  winding  is  the  moat 
common  type  of  alternator  winding.  With  it,  there  are  very  few 
limitations  in  the  choice  of  number  of  slots,  pitch,  etc.  The 
coils  are  all  alike,  requiring  the  minimum  number  of  spares,  and 
the  winding  is  very  flexible  in  the  matter  of  connections.  For 
example,  with  a  lap  winding  it  is  a  simple  matter  to  change  a 
440-volt  winding  to  one  of  220  volts  by  parallehng. 

To  obtain  a  lap  windmg,  more  coils  are  added  to  the  winding 
shown  in  Fig.  103.  The  connections  of  the  coils  of  any  one  phase 
are  almost  identical  with  those  in  the  direct^current  windings 
described  in  Vol.  I,  Chap.  X.  Direct-current  lap  windings  may 
be  used  for  single-phase  and  for  polyphase  voltages  by  taps  at 
suitable  points,  with  connections  to  slip  rings,  as  ia  done  in  the 
synchronous  converter.     (See  page  342,  Par,  138.) 


Fio.  108. — Two-phase,  full-pitch,  lap  winding,  four  bIoIb  per  pole  per  phase. 


Figure  108  shows  a  two-phase  lap  winding,  in  which  there  are 
eight  slots  per  pole,  making  four  slots  per  pole  per  phase.  This  is 
a  full-pitch  winding,  the  coil  pitch  being  8  slots,  which  is  the 
number  of  armature  slots  per  pole.  The  connections  of  phase  B 
are  omitted  for  the  sake  of  clearness  as  they  are  identical  with 
those  of  phase  A,  It  will  be  observed  that  the  coil  sides  in  any 
one  slot  are  both  of  the  same  phase.  This  is  not  the  case  with 
fractional-pitch  windings. 

66.  Three-phase  Windings. — The  difference  between  two- 
phase  and  three-phase  windings  is  merely  in  the  number  of 
phase-belts  per  pole.  Figure  109  shows  the  simple  winding  cA 
Fig.  103  adapted  to  three-phase.  For  clearness  the  end  con- 
nections of  phase  A  alone  are  shown.     It  is  necessary  merely  to 
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add  two  more  windings,  equally  spaced,  between  those  of  Fig.  103 
in  order  to  obtain  a  three-phase  winding  having  one  slot  per  pole 
per  phase.  The  three  phases  of  Fig.  109  may  be  connected 
either  in  Y  or  in  delta. 


FlOi  109, — Three-phaeo,  2^1ayer  windine,  one  alot  per  pole  per  phase. 


Figure  110  shows  a  three-phase  chain  winding,  in  which  there 
a-re  six  slots  per  pole,  making  two  slots  per  pole  per  phase.    This 
is    a  two-range  winding,  for  the  coil  ends  in  order  to  pass  one 
another  must  lie  in  two  different  planes  perpendicular  to  the 
machine  shaft.     If  the  number  of  coil  groups  per  phase  is  odd, 
vvhich  occurs  if  the  number  of  poles  ia  not  a  multiple  of  four,  coils 
ha-ving  one  long  side  and  one  short  side  must  be  used  to  com- 
plete the  winding.     This  occurs  in  the  six-pole  winding  of  Fig. 
^10,  m  which  two,  coils  d  and  d'  must  be  of  trapezoidal  shape  in 
Qpder  to  pass  the  coil  ends  of  phase  A  and  so  complete  the  winding. 
^  plan  view  of  such  coils  is  shown  at  (a),  Fig.  110.     Six  dif- 
L      EereDt  sizes  of  coils  are  required  in  this  winding,  making  it  neces- 
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sary  to  carry  a  considerable  variety  of  spares.  The  connections 
of  the  coils  of  phase  B  only  are  shown,  the  other  phases  being  con- 
nected in  a  similar  manner. 


IT|  r^  rq  -m  1^  r^^' 


Fia.  110. — Three-phase  chain  winding,  requiring  special  coils. 


Figure  111  shows  a  three-phase,  full-pitch,  lap  winding,  in 
which  there  are  12  slots  per  pole.  The  coil  pitch  is  therefore 
equal  to  12.    For  clearness  the  connections  of  the  A  phase  alone 


■Three-phase,  full  pitch,  2-layer,  lap  winding. 


are  shown,  the  connections  of  the  B  and  C  phases  being  similar. 
It  will  be  observed  that  in  this  type  of  winding  the  two  coil  sides 
in  any  one  slot  belong  to  the  same  phase. 

Figure  112  is  similar  to  Fig.  Ill,  except  that  the  winding  is 
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now  ^  pitch.  A  coil,  instead  of  having  a  pitch  of  12  slots, 
now  has  a  pitch  of  10  slots,  so  its  spread  is  no  longer  equal  to 
a  full  pole-pitch.     This  is  a  fraclional-pitch  winding. 

The  advantages  of  this  type  of  winding  are  that  it  improves  the 
wave  form,  there  is  an  appreciable  saving  of  copper  in  the  coil 


ends,  and  the  inductance  of  the  winding  is  reduced,  because  of 
the  lesser  mutual  inductance  between  those  conductors  which  lie 
in  slots  containing  conductors  of  the  other  two  phases.  (See 
Fig.  112.)  The  coil-end  inductance  is  also  reduced  because  of 
the  lesser  length  of  free  conductor.     Such  windings  generate 


(o)  Full  pitch.  <6)   Fractional  pitch. 

—Relation  of  coil-sido   voltagca   in   full-pitch  and  in   fractional-pitch 


slightly  less  emf.  than  full-pitch  windings  under  the  same  condi- 
tions, since  the  two  coil  sides  do  not  lie  under  the  same  parts  of 
the  pole  at  any  given  instant  and  therefore  their  emfs.  are  slightly 
less  than  180°  apart.  This  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  113.  Ei  is  the 
emf.  induced  in  the  conductors  comprising  one  side  of  a  coil  and 
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Et  is  the  emf,  induced  in  the  conductors  comprising  the  other 
side  of  the  coil.  E\  is  equal  to  Ei  numerically  as  each  is  induced 
by  the  same  number  of  conductors  cutting  the  same  flux.  Figure 
113(ii)  gives  the  relation  of  the  induced  emfs,  Ei  and  Ei  in  the 
two  coil  aides  respectively,  when  a  full-pitch  coil  is  used.  When 
one  side  of  a  coil  is  under  a  north  pole  the  other  side  is  in  a  cor- 
responding position  under  a  south  pole.  Therefore  the  induced 
emfs,  are  180°  out  of  phase,  but  the  coil  connection  is  such  that 
these  emfs,  are  additive  as  shown  in  Fig.  113(a). 


—Showing  ninding  and 


alternator  armature. 


When  a  %  pitch  is  used,  the  coil  spread  is  equal  to  ^  X  180° 
or  150  eiectricfil  space-degrees.  The  emfs.  Bi  and  E-i  will  there- 
fore differ  in  phase  by  150  electrical  time-degrees,  as  shown  by 
the  angle  a.  Fig.  113(6),  The  total  emf.  E,  which  is  their  vector 
sum,  is  slightly  less  than  when  a  full-pitch  coil  is  used. 

It  will  be  observed  that  with  a  fractional-pitch  winding  only 
two  of  the  slots  of  each  phase  under  any  pole  contain  coil  Bides 
of  the  same  phase.     In  the  other  slots  the  two  coil  sides  are  of 
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difFerent  phages.  In  Fig.  112,  slots  1  and  2  contain  both  phase 
A  and  phase  C  conductors;  slots  3  and  4  contain  phase  A  con- 
ductors only;  and  slots  5  and  6  contain  both  phase  A  and  phase 
B  conductors.  Of  this  group,  slots  3  and  4  contain  phase  A 
conductors  only.  The  fact  that  certain  slots  contain  conductors 
of  different  phases  reduces  slightly  the  inductance  of  the  winding, 
as  has  already  been  pointed  out. 

Figure  114  shows  a  portion  of  a  finished  armature  winding. 
The  end-connections,  the  binding  down  of  the  coil-ends,  the 
wooden  slot  wedges,  and  the  ventilating  ducts,  are  clearly  shown. 

ALTERNATOR  CONSTRUCTION 

B6.  Stator  or  Armature. — The  stator  or  stationary  member  of 
the  alternator  is  almost  always  the  armature,  the  field  structure 
being  the  rotating  member  or  rotor.  When  the  machine  is  in 
operation  the  armature  iron  is  continuously  cut  by  the  flux  of  the 
rotating  field  and  must  be  laminated  in  order  to  reduce  eddy- 
current  losses.  In  machines  of  small  diameter,  each  lamination  is 
a  single  circular  punching. 

High-speed  turbo-alternators  have  armatures  of  small  diam- 
eter and  are  usually  built  up  of  single  circular  stampings,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  115.  The  perforations  back  of  the  slots  are  ven- 
tilating channels.  Engine-driven  alternators  must  rotate  at  com- 
paratively low  speeds  and  so  must  have  a  lai^  number  of  poles, 
and  armatures  of  comparatively  large  diameter.  The  pole  pieces 
are  made  up  of  laminations  riveted  together  and  are  dovetailed 
to  the  armature  spider,  as  shown  in  Fig.  116.  The  armature 
is  built  up  of  small  overlapping  segments,  dove-tailed  to  the 
frame  of  the  machine  in  much  the  same  manner  as  the  armatures 
of  engine-driven,  direct-current  generators  are  assembled  {see 
Vol.  I,  page  249,  Fig.  219),  except  that  in  the  alternator  the  arma- 
ture laminations  are  a  part  of  the  stationary  member.  Figure 
116  shows  the  general  construction  of  such  an  alternator.  The 
frame  itself  is  usually  a  hollow  box  casting.  This  gives  the  neces- 
sary mechanical  stiffness,  with  the  minimum  weight,  and  the 
space  within  the  frame  allows  a  free  circulation  of  air  for  venti- 
lating purposes.  Figure  117  shows  the  complete  armature  of  an 
engine-driven  generator.  The  ventilating  ducts  and  the  bracing 
of  the  coil  ends  should  be  particularly  noted. 
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Fig.  lis. — PuDching  and  frame  of  a  turbo-driven  alternator- 


FiQ.  lis. — Croes-Bection  o(  easioe-driven  alternator. 
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Large  units  must  be  so  designed  that  they  can  withstand 
not  only  the  stresses  incident  to  normal  operation,  but  also  the 
enormous  mechanical  stresses  which  occur  at  ahorb-circuit,  due 
to  the  attraction  and  repulsion  of  the  armature  currents.  The 
coil  ends,  unless  well  supported,  are  likely  to  be  draped  out  of 
position  by  electromagnetic  stresses  produced  by  the  short-circuit 
currents.  This  is  particularly  true  of  turbo-alternators,  whose 
internal  reactance  is  comparatively  low,  and  whose  short-circuit 
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Via,    1 17.— Completely- wound  stator  of  ,in  dDrine-d riven  alternator. 

currents,  therefore,  may  be  of  uonsiderable  magnitude.  Figure 
118  illustrates  the  care  taken  in  bracing  the  coii-ends  in  one  of 
the  largest  types  of  turbo-alternator. 

Alternator  slots  arc  divided  into  two  general  classes,  the  open 
slot  and  the  semi-closed  slot.  The  open  slot,  shown  in  Fig.  119 
(a),  is  the  more  common  because  the  coils  can  be  form-wound 
and  insulated  prior  to  being  placed  in  the  slots,  giving  the  least 
expensive  and  most  satisfactory  method  of  winding. 
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Fio.  118. — BrBCing  of  end  connectionB  of  a  turbo-alternator  to  nitbataAd  short- 


(O)  Open 


(6)  s™.-cio« 
Open  and  semi-cloaed  slots. 
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The  semi-closed  or  overhung  type  of  slot,  shown  in  Fig. 
119  {b),  is  often  necessary,  especially  in  induction  motors. 
The  lai^r  area  of  tooth  face  reduces  the  air^ap  reluctance  and 
also  reduces  the  tufting  of  the  flux  which  tends  to  produce  ripples 
in  the  electromotive  force  wave.  It  is  usually  necessary  to 
place  the  conductors  in  the  slot  one  at  a  time,  which  is  ex- 
pensive and  uneconomical  of  slot  space.  It  is  also  difficult  to 
apply  insulation. 

In  both  types  of  slot  the  conductoi^  are  i^ually  held  in  the  slot 
by  wooden  or  fibre  wedges,  as  shown  in  the  figures.  The  efiEect 
of  the  semi-closed  slot  may 
be  obtained  by  the  use  of 
open  slots  and  m^netic 
wedges.  These  wedges  are 
only  partly  of  iron  so 
that  the  slot  is  not 
entirely  closed. 

The  internal  tempera- 
tures of  modern  alter- 
nators   are    so    high    that   '^o- '^O.-Pa^ase  of  ventiUting  air  through 

the  QuctH  of  a  turbo-Blternator. 
built-up  mica  is  found  to 

be  the  insulation  best  able  to  withstand  the  high-temperatures 
and  high-voltage  stresses  simultaneously.  Such  mica  is  pressed 
around  the  active  part  of  the  conductor,  forming  a  solid, 
homogeneous  mass. 

The  problem  of  ventilating  a  large  unit  is  not  an  easy  one. 
A  20,000-kw.  unit,  having  an  efficiency  of  96.5  per  cent.,  requires 
700  kw.  to  be  dissipated.  Such  a  unit  might  require  from  60,000 
to  70,000  cu.  ft.  of  air  per  minute.  This  air  is  usually  supplied 
by  separate  blowers,  and  to  remove  the  dirt  and  increase  the 
cooling  properties  of  the  air,  it  is  often  passed  through  an  air 
washer  consisting  of  a  curtain  of  water.  Figure  120  shows  the 
pa-ssage  of  the  air  through  the  axial  ducts  back  of  the  lamina- 
tions (see  Fig.  115)  and  out  through  a  center  radial  duct,  in  a 
t  u  rbo-alternator . 

57.  Rotating-field  Structure. — From  the  standpoint  of  their 
field  construction,  alternators  may  be  divided  into  three  classes: 
the  very  slow-speed  engine-driven  alternator  (75  to  150  r.p.m.); 
the   medium-speed   belt-driven   and  water-wbeel-driven   type 
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{150  to  750  r.p.m.);  and  the  high-epeed  turbo-altemator  (750  to 
3,600  r.p.m.)- 


Fi.i.  lai,— Poll 


of  a  75  kv-a.,  60-cycle,  377  T.p.tii.  alternator. 


The  poles  of  practically  all  salient-poIe  generators  have  cores 
made  up  of  laminations,  Fig.  121,  in  order  to  reduce  pole-face 
losses.    (Vol.  I,  page  358.)     In  slow-speed  machines,  the  poles  are 


Fig.   122,— 36-poIi 


often  bolted  to  a  cast-iron  spider,  Fig.  122,  or  they  may  be  dove- 
tailed to  the  spider  in  the  manner  indicated  in  Figs.  116  and  123. 
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At  higher  speeds,  centrifugal  forces  require  that  the  poles  be 
dove-tailed  to  the  spider.     In  small  machines,  the  spider  may  be 


Fio.  123. — RevolviDK  field  spider  with  dove-tailed  potes. 


of  solid  eteel,  as  shown  in  Fig.  123.    The  pole  pieces  dove-tail  to 
this  spider  and  are  wedged  in  by  keys  driven  one  from  each  end. 


Pio.  121.— Tweive-poh 


In  the  larger  types  of  geuerator,  the  spider  is  made  of  steel 
plates  riveted  together,  as  shown  in  Fig.  124.     The  poles  are 
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dove-tailed  to  the  spider  in  (he  iiiaiinoi-  intiicatoti.  The  slots 
in  the  pole  faces  of  this  rolor  should  be  noted.  Damping  or 
atnortisseur  windings  arc  placed  in  these  slots  as  will  be  described 
later.     (See  page  319,  FiR.  295.) 

Salient  poles  cannot  be  used  for  high-speed  turbogenerators, 
owing  to  the  lai^e  centrifugal  forces  developed  and  to  the 
excessive  windage.  Therefore,  a  non-aalient-pole  rotor  is  used. 
There  are  two  common  types  of  such  a  rotor,  the  parallel-slot 
type  shown  in  Fig.  125  and  the  radial-slot  type  shown  in  Fig.  126. 


I--M 

V.     " 

Fia.  125. — Parallel-slot,  3-pole  rotor  for  a  turbo-alternat 


The  winding  in  the  piirallcl-slot  type  is  of  strip  copper,  wound 
by  hand  in  the  slots.  The  wires  are  held  in  the  slots  by  means 
of  non-magnetic  met^illic  wedges.  There  is  not  eufBcient  space 
to  run  the  shaft  through  the  center  of  the  rotor,  so  it  m  bolted  to 
the  ends  by  phosphor-bronze  Qanges,  Fig.  125.  These  flanges 
umst  be  non-magnetic  or  they  would  short-circuit  the  magnetic 
poles.  The  fact  that  they  aiv  of  phosphor-bronze  makes  them  ex- 
Ijcnsivc.  This  construction  gives  a  smooth  rotor,  with  little  wind- 
age loss  and  strong  niechanienlly,  especially  as  regards  the  support 
of  the  coil  ends.  Parallel-slot  rotors  are  seldom  used  except  for 
two-jwlo  rotors  in  small  machines.  The  metal  back  of  the  slots 
becomes  too  small  in  cross-section  to  withstand  the  centrifugal 
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forces,  when  attempt  is  made  to  adapt  this  type  of  rotor  to  j  nore 
than  two  poles. 

Figure  126  shows  a  four-poln,  radial-slot  rotor.  Although  the 
coil-ends  are  not  held  as  strongly  in  this  type  oE  rotor  as  they  are 
in  the  parallel-slot  type,  it  is  better  adapted  to  rotors  having 
more  than  two  poles,  because  there  is  not  the  reduction  of  iron 
section  back  of  the  slots  with  increase  in  the  number  of  poles, 
such  as  occurs  in  the  parallel-slot  type. 

The  winding  on  these  types  of  rotor  is  called  a  diairibtUed  field 
winding.     (See  Fig.  131.) 

The  field  connections  are  usually  carried  out  through  the  center 
of  the  shaft  to  slip-rings.  Two  or  more  carbon  brushes  resting 
on  the  slip-rings  cany  the  cuiiviit  to  the  winding.  The  excita- 
tion voltage  is  usually  120  volts  or  250  volts  and  in  the  larger 
stations  is  supplied  by  bus-bars  devoted  to  excitation  only.  In 
smaller  installations,  the  exciter  is  mounted  directly  on  the  alter- 
nator shaft,  Fig.  127,  or  else  is  belt-driven  from  the  alternator 
shaft.  Large  central  stations  usually  have  a  storage  battery 
floating  on  the  exciter  bus,  and  in  addition,  may  have  steam- 
driven  exciters  to  be  used  in  emergencies. 

ALTERNATOR    ELECTROMOTIVE    FORCES   AHD    OUTPtlTS 

68,  Generated  Electromotive  Force. — Figure   128   (a)   shows 

the  magnetic  flux  between  the  armature  surface  and  a  north 
and  a  south  pole  of  an  altx^rnator.  Assume  that  the  flux  distribu- 
tion is  sinusoidal,  Fig.  128  (6),  the  flux  density  being  a  maximum 
under  the  center  of  the  pole.     Let  B'  be  the  average  value  of 

2 
the  flux  density.     B'  is  equal  to  -  times  the  maximum  value  B. 

Let  a  be  a  conductor  cutting  this  flux  with  a  velocity  of  v  cm. 
per  second.  This  conductor  a  has  a  length  of  I  cm.  perpen- 
dicular to  the  plane  of  the  paper. 

The  average  voltage  from  equation  (93),  Vol,  I,  page  217,  is 

e'  =  B'lvlO'^  volts. 

Let  D  l>e  the  pole  pitch  in  centimeters  and  /  the  frequency  in 
cycles  per  second. 
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The  time  in  seconds  necessary  for  the  conductor  a  to  move  the 

distance  D  ia-^.  sec.     Therefore,  v  =  -^  =  2fD  cm.  per  second. 

The  total  flux  cut  per  pole     *  =  B'lD 


The  effective  voltage  is  1.11  times  the  average,  1.11  being  the 
form  factor  of  a  sine  wave.     (See  Page  10.)     The  effective  in- 
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Fm.  128. — Cieneration  of  nltcrnaWna  olertmmotive  fori*. 

duced  volts  per  con<lnctor,  l>y  substitution  in  the  above  equation 
for  e' 

e  =  1.11  (^|)/(^Z>)lfl-«  volts. 

If  there  are  Z  conductors  in  series  per  phase,  the  effective  emf, 
per  phase 

E  =  2.22/^/10-"  volts.  (36) 

If  the  emf.  wave  is  not  a  sine  wave,  the  factor  1.11,  which  is 
the  form-factor  of  asine wave, should bec'orrespondingly  changed. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  electromotive  forces  in  the  different 
coils  of  a  phase  belt  are  not  in  time-phase  with  one  another.  Fig. 
130,  the  conductor  electromotive  forces  do  not  add  algebraically. 
Therefore  a  factor  kb,  called  the  breadth  factor  or  bdt  factor,  must 
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be  introduced  to  correct  for  this  relative  phase  displacement. 
This  factor  is  unity  for  a  concentrated  winding  and  is  less  than 
unity  for  a  distributed  winding.  The  table  gives  values  of 
ki  for  a  few  typical  windings. 


Values  op  Breadth  Factor  kt 

8l<rt,^P^p« 

Si>xlM>h>» 

T«o-ph«e 

1 

2 
3 

4 

X-000 
0.707 
0.667 
0,653 

1.000 
0.924 
0.911 
0-907 

1.000 
0.966 
0.960 
0.958 

If  fractional  pitch  is  used,  the  electromotive  forces  in  the  two 
coil  sides  are  out  of  phase,  as  shown  in  Fig.  113  (6),  page  109. 
This  again  reduces  the  voltage.  Correction  for  this  may  be  made 
by  multiplying  the  voltage  equation  by  another  factor  ftp,  called 
the  pitch  factor. 

Values  op  Pitch  Factor  fc. 


Pitch 

1       K« 

H 

H 

H 

.. 

H 

fc. 

1    0.985 

0.974 

0.966 

0.946 

0.924 

0.867 

The  complete  equation  becomes 

E  =  2.22ktk^<f>fl0-''  volts. 


(37) 


Example. — A  six-pole,  three-phase,  60-cycle  alternator  has  12  dota  per 
pole  and  four  conductors  per  slot.  The  winding  is  %  pitch.  There  are 
2,500,000  lines  entering  the  armature  from  each  north  pole  and  this  flux 
is  sinuBoidally  distributed  along  the  air-gap.  The  armature  coils  are  all 
connected  in  series.  The  machine  is  Y-connected.  Determine  the  open- 
circuit  voltage  of  the  generator. 

The  total  number  of  dots  is  equal  to  72. 

Therefore  the  series  conductors  per  phase 

Slote  per  pole  per  phase  =  72/(8  X  3)  =  4.     h  (from  table)  -  0.968.  i^  - 
0.961. 

Therefore  the  total  induced  voltage  per  phase 

E  -  2.22  X  0.958  X  0.961  X  96  x  2,600,000  X  60  X  10"'  =  294  volts. 

As  the  generator  is  Y-connected,  the  terminal  voltage  is 
294V^  =  610  volts.     Ana. 
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Ordinarily  the  flux  distribution  in  a  generator  is  not  sinusoidal, 
especially  with  salient-pole  machines,  the  wave  being  flat-topped, 
fts  shown  in  Fig.  129.  The  electromotive  force  wave  per  con- 
ductor has  the  same  shape  as  the  fiux  wave.  If  the  coil  is  a  full- 
pitch  coil,  the  electromotive  forces  in  the  two  sides  of  each  coil 
will  be  180°  out  of  phase  and  of  the  same  magnitude,  as  theae 
coil  sides  both  lie  at  any  instant  in  corresponding  parts  of  oppo- 
site poles.  Therefore,  the  electromotive  force  wave  of  each  coil 
will  have  the  same  shape  as  the  conductor  electromotive  force 
wave.  If  but  one  slot  per  pole  per  phase  is  used,  the  resulting 
electromotive  force  wave  will  have  the  same  shape  as  the  flux 
wave,  which  may  be  flat-topped  as  shown  in  Fig.  129. 


12B. — FIui  density  io  sir-gap  of  Balieot-pole  mBchine. 


Figure  130  (a)  shows  a  phase-belt,  consisting  of  four  coils,  of  a 
three-phase  generator  having  12  slots  per  pole,  or  four  slots  per 
pole  per  phase.  The  shape  of  the  electromotive  force  wave  for 
each  of  the  four  full-pitch  coils  forming  one  phaae  of  the  winding 
is  the  same  as  the  shape  of  the  flux  wave,  as  is  shown  in  Fig.  130 
(b),  at  1,  2,  3,  and  4.  As  12  slots  represent  180  electrical  space- 
degrees,  180/12,  or  15,  is  the  interval  in  electrical  space-degrees 
between  successive  slots.  Therefore,  the  four  electromotive 
forces  are  15  electrical  time-degrees  apart,  as  shown  in  Fig. 
130  (6).  As  the  coils  are  connected  in  series,  the  resultant  elec- 
tromotive force  is  found  by  adding  the  ordinates  of  the  four 
waves,  as  shown.    The  resultant  wave,  instead  of  being  a  flat- 
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topped  wave  like  that  of  the  individual  coil,  is  well-rounded  and 
is  very  nearly  a  sine  wave.  This  is  the  reason  that  a  distributed 
winding  gives  a  better  wave  shape  than  a  concentrated  windii^. 
With  a  non-salient  pole  rotor,  having  a  distributed  winding, 
Fig.  126,  the  field  coils  lie  in  the  rotor  slots  in  the  manner  indi- 


Fio.    130. — Resultant  oleotrom 


B  4-coil  phase  belt. 


cated  in  Fig.  131  (a).  The  magnetomotive  force  of  each  coil  is 
a  rectangle,  if  the  currents  in  the  conductors  be  considered  as 
concentrated  at  their  centers.  This  is  shown  in  Fig.  131  (&), 
which  gives  the  mmf.  of  a  single  coil.  The  height  of  the  rectangle 
is  equal  to  the  mmf,  of  this  coil,  which  can  be  expressed  in  am- 
pere-turns, gilberts,  or  in  any  convenient  unit.     The  base  of  each 
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rectangle  is  equal  to  the  coQ  spread.  Id  Fig.  131  (a)  and  (c) 
there  are  three  coils  per  pole.  Each  coil  produces  a  rectangle  of 
mmf.  If  there  are  the  same  number  of  turns  in  each  of  the  three 
coils,  the  height  of  each  mmf.  rectangle  is  the  aajne.    The  re- 


sultant mmf.  is  found  by  superposing  the  three  mmf.  rectangles, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  131  (c).  The  resulting  magnetomotive  force 
wave  is  "stepped,"  as  shown.  Due  to  fringing,  the  resultant  flux 
wave  is  nearly  sinusoidal,  as  indicated  in  the  figure.    Therefore,  a 


Fia.  l.?2. — ConnectiiiB  alternator  ca[U  ii 


non-salient  pole  alternator,  having  a  distributed  winding,  has 
usually  a  better  wave  shape  than  a  salient-pole  alternator. 

69.  Phasing  Alternator  Windings. — Three-phase  alternator 
windings  may  be  connected  either  in  Y  or  in  delta.  Instances 
often  occur  in  practice  where  six  leads  come  from  the  machine, 
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these  leads  being  the  three  pairs  of  terminalB  from  the  three 
phases.  The  proper  phase  relations  must  be  observed  in  makii^ 
the  connections,  whether  they  are  to  be  connected  in  Y  or  in  delta. 

Let  aa',  W  and  cd,  Fig.  132,  be  the  three  coil  windings  of  a 
three-phase  machine. 

Assume  first  that  these  three  windings  are  to  be  connected  in 
Y.  First  connect  ends  a  and  b  together.  Measure  Ebv>  the 
voltage  across  their  open  ends.  This  should  equal  \/3  times  the 
coil  voltage.  It  may  be  equal  to  the  coil  voltage,  in  which  case 
one  coil  should  be  reversed.  Next  tie  the  end  c  of  coil  cc*  to 
point  ab.  The  voltages  E^-^  and  E^-c-  should  each  be  -x/S  times 
the  coil  voltage.    If  not,  the  coil  cc'  should  be  reversed. 


(•) 


f»)      //  w 


FlQ.  133. — CoonectiDg  alternator  coils  in  delta. 


If  it  be  desired  to  connect  the  coils  in  delta,  the  ends  a  and  h', 
Fig.  133  (a),  should  first  be  connected.  The  voltage  E^ii,  across 
their  open  ends,  should  be  equal  to  the  coil  voltage.  If  not,  one 
of  these  two  coils  should  be  reversed.  End  c'  of  coil  c(^  should 
then  be  connected  to  6.  The  voltage  E^^',  across  the  open  ends 
should  be  zero,  as  shown  by  the  vector  diagram  in  (6).  (See 
Par.  46,  Page  83.)  If  this  voltage  is  practically  zero,  the  two  ends 
c  and  a'  may  then  be  closed.  The  voltage  £„-  may  be  twice  the 
coil  voltage,  as  shown  in  (c).  If  this  is  found  to  be  the  case,  coil 
cc'  should  be  reversed. 

60.  Ratii^  of  Alternators. — The  rating  of  electric  machinery 
is  determined  in  general  by  its  temi>erature  rise.  This  tempera- 
ture rise  is  caused  by  the  losses  in  the  machine.  The  I*R  loss 
in  the  armature,  due  to  the  load  current,  limits  the  output  of  a 
machine.  This  loss  depends  upon  the  value  of  the  armature 
current  and  is  independent  of  power-factor.  For  example,  100 
amp.  in  a  single-phase,  200-volt  generator  will  produce  the  same 
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I*R  losB  whether  the  load  power-factor  be  unity,  0.4  or  any  other 
value.  The  output  in  kilowaJis,  however,  is  proportional  to  the 
power-factor.  If  the  above  generator  is  hmited  to  100  amp.,  its 
output  will  be  20  kw.  at  unity  power-factor  but  only  8  kw.  at  0.4 
power-factor.  The  rating  i820  kv-a.  (kilovolt-ampeiee)  regardless 
of  power-factor. 

For  the  above  reasons,  alternators  are  ordinarily  rated  in  kilo- 
volt-amperes  (kv-a.).  If  a  machine  is  rated  in  kilowatts,  unity 
power-factor  is  assumed,  unless  otherwise  specified.  In  stating 
the  output  of  a  machine  it  is  always  well  to  state  the  power-factor. 

The  rating  of  the  prime-mover  driving  an  alternator  is  inde- 
pendent of  the  alternator  power-factor.  The  same-turbine  could 
be  used  to  drive  a  200-kv-a.  machine  operating  at  0.5  power- 
factor  or  a  100-kv-a.  machine  operating  at  unity  power-factor, 
although  the  first  alternator  would  have  double  the  kv-a.  rating 
of  the  second. 


CHAPTER  VI 
ALl^RWATOR  REGULATION  AND  OPERATION 

Alternator  Regulation. — It  is  shown  in  Vol.  I,  Chap.  XI,  that 
the  voltage  of  a  shunt  generator  drops  as  load  is  applied.  This 
is  due  to  three  causes:  the  I^Ra  drop  in  the  armature,  arma- 
ture reaction,  and  the  drop  in  field  current  which  results  from 
the  decrease  in  terminal  volts.  As  commercial  alternators  are 
excited  from  a  separate  source,  there  ia  no  decrease  of  field 
current  due  to  the  drop  in  the  alternator  terminal  voltage.  How- 
ever, both  the  laRa  drop  in  the  alternator  armature  and  armature 
reaction  ordinarily  cause  a  drop  of  terminal  voltage  as  load  is 
applied.  Another  factor  which  causes  the  alternator  voltage  to 
drop  with  application  of  load  is  the  reactance  of  the  alternator 
armature.     This  will  be  discussed  later. 

The  regulation  of  direct-current  generators  is  inherently  better 
than  the  regulation  of  alternators.  For  example,  shunt  gen- 
erators of  commercial  size  regulate  very  closely,  and  it  is  usually 
possible  to  so  compound  a  shunt  generator  that  its  tenumal 
voltage  is  practically  constant  at  all  loads.  In  the  alternator, 
the  armature  reactance  drop,  which  is  not  present  in  the  direct- 
current  generator,  and  the  greater  effect  of  armature  reaction, 
result  in  poorer  regulation.  In  addition,  alternators  caoaot  be 
compounded  readily. 

The  regulation  of  the  alternator  depends  not  only  on  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  current,  but  on  the  power-factor  as  well.  A 
knowledge  of  the  regulation  of  an  alternator  at  various  pwwer- 
factors  is  usually  essential,  since  the  amount  by  which  the  voltage 
varies  with  the  load  has  an  important  bearing  on  the  operation 
of  the  system  as  a  whole.  If  the  machine  supplies  incandescent 
lamps,  it  must  regulate  very  closely  or  else  special  regulatois  are 
necessary  on  the  lighting  circuits.  Moreover,  alternators  may 
regulate  well  at  unity  power-factor,  while  at  low  power-factors 
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the  regulation  may  be  very  poor,  even  if  the  current  be  the  same  in 
the  two  cases. 

In  the  larger  types  of  alternator,  the  large  values  of  current 
which  result  from  short-circuit  may  cause  serious  damage  to  the 
machine  and  to  the  system.  The  value  of  this  short-circuit  cur- 
rent is  closely  related  tt)  the  regulation  of  the  machine,  so  that  a 
knowledge  of  the  regulttibn  is  helpful  in  designing  the  circuit 
breakers,  switches,  power-limiting  reactances,  etc, 

It  is  very  desirable,  therefore,  to  understand  the  factors  and 
the  reactions  which  affect  the  regulation  and  the  operation  of 
alternators.  As  it  is  usually  impossible  to  obtain  the  requisite 
loads  for  testing  an  alternator  under  actual  load  conditions,  it 
becomes  necessary,  in  determining  the  regulation,  to  employ 
methods  which  do  not  require  the  actual  loading  of  the  machine. 
These  methods  will  be  described  later. 

61.  Armature  Reactance. — When  a  current  flows  in  the  conduc- 
tors of  an  alternator  armature,  magnetic  lines  are  set  up  around 
these  conductors.  Such  lines  are  indicated  around  the  conduc- 
tors of  one  phase  on  a  smooth-core  armature,  in  Fig.  134.  This 
magnetic  leakage  flux  linking  with  the  current  gives  inductance 
to  the  armature  conductors.  This  inductance  when  multiplied 
by  2ir  times  the  frequency 
gives  the  reactance  of  the 
conductors.  Therefore,  al- 
ternating current  flowing 
in  these  conductors  will 
encounter  not  only  resis- 
tance, but  reactance  as  well . 

Figure  135  (a)  shows  the 
conductors  lying  inarather 
deep  and  narrow  slot  of  an 
iron-clad  armature.  The 
current  flowing  in  these  conductors  produces  magnetic  lines, 
whose  path  is  across  the  slot  and  back  through  the  armature  iron, 
as  shown  in  the  figure.  The  reluctance  of  this  local  magnetic 
circuit  lies  almost  entirely  in  the  slot  itself,  as  the  reluctance  of 
that  part  of  the  path  which  lies  in  the  iron  is  practically  negligible. 
A  deep  narrow  slot  will  allow  more  lines  per  ampere-conductor  to 
cross  it  than  the  shallow  and  wider  slot  shown  in  Fig,  135  (b). 
Hence  an  alternator  with  deep  narrow  slots  wUl  have  a  much 
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higher  armature  readance  than  one  with  wida  shallow  sloto, 
other  conditions  being  the  same. 

A  aerai-closed  slot,  like  that  shown  in  Fig.  135  (c),  will  have 
considerably  more  magnetic  flux  per  ampere-conductor  than 
either  of  the  slots  of  {a)  or  (b),  because  the  overhanging  tooth-tips 
reduce  the  reluctance  of  the  magnetic  circuit.  Thus,  the  reac- 
tance of  a  machine  may  be  controlled  in  part  by  the  design  of 
the  slot.  In  a  smooth-core  armature,  hke  that  shown  in  Fig. 
134,  the  armature  reactance  will  be  small  as  compared  with  that 
of  the  slotted  type  of  armature, 

A  certain  amount  of  reactance  is  due  to  the  magnetic  flux  link- 
ing the  coil  ends.  Although  this  is  small  compared  to  the  reac- 
tance due  to  the  slot  linkage,  it  cannot  be  neglected  as  a  rule. 


Pro.  135. — Slot  leakaee  flui  which  prodi 


It  is  pointed  out  in  Vol.  I,  Chap.  VIII,  that  the  inductance 
varies  as  the  square  of  the  number  of  turns.  This  same  rule 
applies  to  the  conductors  in  alternator  slots.  If  the  number  of 
series  conductors  in  a  slot  is  douhled,  the  reactance  per  slot  is 
increased  four  times,  other  conditions  remaining  unchanged. 

As  the  reactance  is  proportional  to  the  frequency  {X  =2»/L), 
the  reactance  of  a  25-cycle  alternator  will  be  considerably  less 
than  that  of  a  60-cycle  alternator,  other  conditions  beiog  the 
same. 

62.  Armature  Resistance. — The  armature  iron  forms  a  cod- 
siderahle  portion  of  the  path  of  the  flux  which  links  the  armature 
conductors,  Figs.  134  and  135.  As  this  flux  is  alternating,  it  is 
accompanied  by  hysteresis  and  eddy-current  losses,  which  occur 
in  the  iron  immediately  surrounding  the  slots.     As  this  flux  is 
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produced  by  the  armature  current,  the  power  represented  by 
this  loBs  must  be  supplied  by  the  armature  current.  The  eddy- 
current  loss  varies  as  the  square  of  the  flux  density  and  the 
hysteresis  loss  varies  as  the  1.6  power  of  the  flux  density.  As 
the  leakage  flux  ia  nearly  proportional  to  the  current,  the  eddy- 
current  loss  varies  as  the  square  of  the  current  and  the  hysteresis 
loss  as  the  1.6  power  of  the  current.  The  combined  loss  varies 
nearly  as  the  square  of  the  current. 

The  effect  of  these  local  iron  losaea  is  to  increase  the  total 
loss  due  to  the  flow  of  current  through  the  armature.  As  these 
"  local  losses  vary  nearly  as  the  current  squared,  their  effect  is 
practically  the  same  as  if  the  resistance  of  the  armature  were 
increased. 

Unless  the  armature  conductors  are  small  in  cross-section,  the 
effect  of  the  slot  leakf^e  flux  is  to  force  the  current  towards  the 
top  of  the  slot,  so  that  the  current  density  in  the  portions  of  a  con- 
ductor near  the  top  of  the  slot  is  greater  than  in  those  portions 
near  the  bottom  of  the  slot.  This  also  increases  the  effective 
resistance  of  the  armature. 

The  effective  resistance  of  an  armature  is  therefore  greater 
for  al^^^tiSgTlianTor  direct  current,  diie  to  the  alteriiating  itux 
which  acc^inp^nies  tE^&w  of  the  ^tenratmg^urrent.  The  per- 
centage increase  depends  to  a  lai^e  extent  on  the  shape  of  the  slots 
and  the  teeth  and  on  the  size  of  the  conductors,  and  ranges  from 
20  to  60  per  cent.  As  the  armature  resistance  drop  is  very  small 
as  compared  with  the  voltage  drops  due  to  armature  reactance 
and  armature  reaction,  considerable  error  in  determining  the 
resistance  introduces  little  error  in  most  computations.  The  ef- 
fective armature  resistance  may  be  measured  by  running  the 
machine  as  a  generator,  with  weak  field  excitation.  The  input 
is  measured  with  the  armature  open-circuited  and  then  short- 
circuited  through  ammeters.  Neglecting  the  change  in  core  loss 
caused  by^^jmature  reaction,  the  difference  of  input  divided  by 
the  number  of  phases  is  equal  to  the  PR  loss  per  phase.  The 
effective  resistance  per^phase  is  foundby  dividing  this  difference 
of  input  by  the  current  per  phase  squared.  A  more  common, 
though  less  accurate  method,  is  to  measure  the  ohmic  resistance 
with  direct  current,  and  to  increase  this  value  by  an  estimated 
factor,  such  as  40  per  cent.,  to  cover  the  indeterminate  losses. 
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63.  Armature  Reaction. — In  direct-current  machines,  Ihe  anna- 
ture  ampere-turns  act  on  the  magnetic  circuit  of  the  machine  in 
Bucb  a  way  as  to  distort  and  to  change  the  magnitude  of  the  air- 
gap  flux.  For  a  given  armature  current,  the  direction  and  mag- 
nitude of  this  armature  reaction  depend  on  the  position  of  the 
brushes.  In  an  alternator  practically  the  same  conditions  exist. 
For  a  given  armature  current,  the  magnitude  and  direction  of  the 
armature  reaction  cannot  depend  upon  brush  position,  but  do 


Ki<i.   136— Di 


flus  by  an  in-phase  c 


depend  on  the  phase  relation  existing  between  the  current  and 
the  voltage  and  hence  on  the  power-factor  of  the  load. 

Figure  136  (a)  shows  the  position  of  an  armature  coil  whose 
sides  are  directly  under  the  pole  centers.  At  this  instant  the 
induced  voltage  in  the  coil  is  at  its  maximum  value.  If  the 
current  is  in  phase  with  this  induced  voltage,  corresponding 
approximately  to  a  load  of  unity  power-factor,  the  current  is  at 
its  maximum  value  at  this  same  instant,  and  flows  in  the  direction 
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shown  in  (b)  and  in  (c).  The  current  flows  in  this  coil  in  suoh  a 
direction  that  its  magnetomotive  force  acts  downward,  as  shown 
in  (6).  The  effect  on  the  main  magnetic  circuit  of  the  current 
flowing  in  this  coil  is  shown  in  Fig.  136  (c).  The  flux  is  increased 
on  the  right-hand  side  of  each  pole  and  decreased  on  the  left-hand 
side.  Were  there  no  effect  of  saturation,  the  total  flux  would 
not  be  changed,  as  the  increase  on  one  side  of  the  pole  would  be 
balanced  by  the  decrease  on  the  other  side. 


(a)  No  Load 


Figure  137  (a)  shows  the  no-load  flux  distribution  of  an  alterna- 
tor. The  distribution  is  symmetrical  about  a  vertical  axis.  Fig- 
ure 137  (b)  shows  the  flux  as  affected  by  the  single  coil  of  Fig. 
136  (c).  Although  the  total  area  under  the  flux  wave  is  prac- 
tically unchanged,  the  curve  is  now  peaked  on  one  side  and  de- 
preowdMi  the  other.     This  occurs  also  in  direct-current  machines 
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when  the  brushes  are  in  the  geometrical  neutral  (see  Vol.  I,  page 
268,  Fig.  23S)  and  cross-magnetization  alone  results. 

It  will  be  observed  in  Fig.  136  that  the  coil  in  question  is 
acting  principally  on  the  interpolar  space,  whose  reluctance  is 
high.  Therefore,  in  this  position  the  effect  of  the  coil  ajupere> 
turns  upon  the  magnetic  fiux  of  the  generator  is  a  minimum. 
This  does  not  apply  to  a  non-salient  pole  machine,  where  the  air- 
gap  is  uniform. 

Figure    138    is  a  vector  diagram 
/  ~~7~~~^^^^  7    '    representing  these  conditions,     Fi  is 

c™ __r^rt::=»^'f      the  mmf.  due  to  the  field  coils,  A  is 

the  mmf.  due  to  the  armature  coil 
and  F  is  the  resultant  of  the  two. 


Fio.  138.  —  Vector  diagram 
showing  efFect  of  armature  re- 

^th  ind^^^f  "  ^  ^^^  ^^^°  ^^^  current  is  in  phase  with  the 
induced  emf .,  the  space  direction  of  the 
armature  mmf.,  A,  is  90  electrical  space-degrees  from  the  resultant 
mmf.  F.  It  will  be  observed,  Fig.  138,  that  the  principal  effect 
of  j4  is  to  distort  the  alternator  flux  or  to  change  it  from  its 
original  position  practically  without  altering  its  magnitude. 

Figure  138  is  a  space-vector  diagram  of  mmfs.  The  resultant 
fim  is  equal  to  the  mmf.  F  divided  by  the  reluctance  of  the  mag- 
netic circuit.     In  a  non-salient  pole  machine,  where  the  reluctance 


Fio.  139. — Armature  raBCtion  due  to  current  lag^ng  90°. 

of  the  air-gap  is  uniform,  4>  may  be  found  in  terms  of  induced 
emf.  from  the  saturation  curve.  In  salient-pole  machines,  this 
method  is  only  approximate,  as  the  reluctance  of  the  magnetic 
circuit  varies.  The  reluctance  is  a  minimum  when  the  space 
direction  of  F  is  along  the  pole  centers  and  is  a  maximum  when 
the  space  direction  of  F  is  midway  between  pole  centers. 
Figure  139  represents  the  conditions  when  the  current  la^  W 
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Fio.  140, — Vector  diaeritm 
showine  effect  of  armature 
reaction  with  Ruirent  lag- 


with  respect  to  the  induced  electromotive  force.  When  the  coil 
is  in  position  (I),  Fig.  139  (a),  the  electromotive  force  is  a  maid- 
mum,  as  in  Fig.  136.  The  current  is  zero  at  this  instant  because 
it  higs  the  induced  voltage  by  90°.  The  current  does  not  reach 
its  maximum  value  until  the  coil  has  travelled  90  electrical  space- 
degrees  further  and  has  reached  position  (2).  The  coil  then  lies 
directly  under  a  south  pole.     It  will  be 

noted  that  the  ma^etomotive  force  of     -« • J'-    J 

this   coil  is  downward  and  is  therefore  "  j ' 

in  direct  opposition  to  the  magnetic 
flux  entering  the  south  pole.  There- 
fore, when  the  current  lags  the  indvXed 
electromotive  force  by  90°,  ii  acts  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  main  field.  As  a  result  the  field  is  materially 
weakened  by  a  lagging  current  and  this  is  accompanied  by  a 
reduction  of  the  induced  electromotive  force. 

This  result  is  similar  to  that  of  moving  the  brushes  forward 
90°  in  a  direct-current  generator.  All  the  armature  ampere-turns 
are  then  demagnetizing,  tending  to  weaken  the  field. 

It  will  be  observed  that  this  coil  is  acting  directly  upon  a  part 
of  the  magnetic  circuit  where  there  is  iron,  rather  than  on  an  inter- 
polar  space.  Therefore,  for  a  given  current  in  the  armature,  the 
coil  in  this  position  ha^  a  much  greater  effect  upon  the  magnetic 
field  of  the  machine  than  it  had  at  unity  power-factor,  shown 
in  Fig.  137.     Figure  140  shows  vectorially  the  conditions  which 


Fig.  141. — Armature 


loading  9< 


exist  at  zero  power-factor  or  90°  la^ng  current.  The  armature 
reaction  A  acts  in  direct  opposition  to  the  impressed  field  Fi  so 
that  the  resultant  field  F  is  considerably  smaller  than  Fi. 

Figure  141  shows  the  conditions  existing  when  the  current  leads 
the  induced  electromotive  force  by  90°.     As  before,  the  electro- 
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motive  force  reaches  its  maximum  value  when  the  coil  sides  a 
directly  under  the  pole  centers,  position  (2),  Fig.  141  (o).  The 
current,  however,  reaches  its  maximum  value  90  electrical  space- 
degrees  ahead  of  this  position  or  at  (1).  It  will  be  observed  that 
the  ampere-tums  of  the  coil  now  assist  or  strengthen  the  main 
field,  as  they  are  acting  directly  in  conjunction  with  it.  The  coil 
again  is  in  the  most  favorable  position  so  far  as  its  effect  upon  the 
magnetic  circuit  of  the  machine  is  concerned.  This  condition 
may  be  represented  by  the  vector  dia- 
. — — .  gram,  Fig.  142.  The  magnetomotive 
'      A  J^j      y     force   of   the  field  ampere-tums  is  Ft, 

Fio.  142,  — Vector  dia-  that  of  the  armature  is  A,  and  the  re- 
gram  BhowiDg  effect  of  sultant  magnetomotive  foFce  is  their  sum 
armature     reaction     with 

current  leading  by  90°.  F,  because  the  two  are  actmg  in  the 
same  direction. 

It  should  be  noted  that  for  a  given  value  of  armature  current, 
the  effect  of  armature  reaction  varies  with  the  power-factor 
in  a  salient-pole  type  of  machine,  due  to  the  varying  reluctance 
caused  by  the  salient  poles.  In  a  non-salient-pole  generator, 
the  air-gap  is  uniform  around  the  periphery  of  the  armature, 
so  that  the  armature  magnetomotive  force  acts  on  a  path  of 
uniform  permeance. 

If  the  power-factor  has  other  than  one  of  the  three  values  just 
illustrated,  the  armature  mmf.  will  add  vcctorially  to  the  im- 
pressed mmf,  according  to  the  phase  angle  existing  between  the 


Fia.  143. — Vertor  dioKram  of  armature  reaction  with  current  laggmK  8  degrees. 


current  and  the  induced  voltage.  This  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  143. 
The  direction  of  the  armature  reaction  is  shown  at  a  po^er-factor 
cos  9,  the  current  lagging,  fl  being  the  angle  between  the  current 
and  the  terminal  voltage.  Fi  is  the  field  mmf.  When  the  cur- 
rent is  in  phase  with  the  induced  emf.  the  direction  of  the  arma- 
ture reaction  is  along  Ai,  90°  behind  the  resultant  mmf.,  F. 
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{See  Fig.  138.)  When  the  current  is  in  phase  with  the  terminal 
voltage,  the  armature  mmf.  acts  in  the  direction  At,  because  the 
terminal  voltage  lags  the  induced  emf.  by  an  angle  a.  (See  Fig. 
145  (b).)  If  the  current  lags  the  terminal  voltage  by  9  degrees, 
its  mmf.  must  act  along  A,  0  degrees  behind  At.  Combining 
the  mmf.,  A,  with  the  impreascd  mmf.,  Fi,  gives  the  resultant 
mmf.,  F. 

Under  the  usual  conditions  of  operation,  the  power-factor  is 
neither  unity  nor  zero.  Hence,  the  armature  reaction  may 
strengthen  the  field  or  may  weaken  it,  according  as  the  current 
leads  or  lag?,  and  at  the  same  time  may  distort  it. 

64.  Armature  Impedance  Drop. — In  a  direct-current  generator, 
the  induced  armature  voltage  is  obtained  by  adding  numerically 
the  IR  drop  in  the  armature  and  the  terminal  voltage.  In  the 
alternator,  the  armature  reactance  drop  as  well  aa  the  armature 


Fio.  144. — Altorn&tor  vector  diagram  for  unity  power-factor. 


resistance  drop  must  be  added  to  the  terminal  voltage  in  order  to 
obtain  the  induced  armature  voltage.  These  voltage  drops  must 
be  added  vedorially  to  the  terminal  voltage,  in  order  to  obtain  the 
induced  electromotive  force.  That  is,  the  emf.  induced  in  an 
alternator  armature  is  the  terminal  voltage  plus  the  armature 
impedance  drop,  this  addition  being  performed  vectorially. 

Current  in  Phase  with  Terminal  Voltage. — Figure  144  (o)  shows 
the  conditions  existing  when  the  load  power-factor  is  unity.  V 
is  the  generator  terminal  voltage  and  /  is  the  armature  current 
in  phase  with  V.  The  IR  drop  in  the  armature  is  in  phase  with 
the  current  /,  R  being  the  effective  resistance  of  the  armature. 
The  IX  drop  leads  the  current  by  90°  and  is  laid  off  at  the  end 
of  IR.  The  vector  sum  of  these  two  gives  the  IZ  drop  in  the 
armature.  This  impedance  drop  when  added  vectorially  to  the 
terminal  voltage  V  gives  the  electromotive  force  E'  induced  in 
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the  alternator  armature.  The  vector  addition  is  performed  by 
completing  the  parallelogram  having  V  and  IZ  for  its  adjacent 
8ide8.  The  diagonal  E'  is  the  vector  sum  of  IZ  and' F  and  repre- 
sents the  induced  eraf. 

The  same  result  is  obtained  by  adding  the  IR  drop  directly  to  V, 
Fig.  144  (&) ,  and  then  adding  the  IX  drop,  at  right  angles  to  /  and 
leading,  at  the  end  of  IR.  The  vector  addition  in  this  case  is 
made  by  the  use  of  the  triangle  of  vectors  described  in  Chap.  I, 
page  12.  The  impedance  drop  IZ  Is  shown  dotted  in  Pig. 
144  (b)  as  it  is  not  used  in  obtaining  E'  by  this  particular 
method. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  with  a  load  of  unity  power-factor  the 
current  is  in  phase  with  the  terminal  voltage,  but  lags  the  gene- 
rator induced  voltage  by  an  angle  a. 

It  is  a  simple  matter  to  find  E'  if  the  other  quantities  are  known. 
E'  is  the  hypotenuse  of  a  right  triangle  of  which  (F  -|-  IR)  is 
one  side  and  IX  the  other. 

E'  =  VWTiW+'ilX)^  (38) 

Kxontple.— A  60-kv-a.,  220-volt,  60-cycle  alternator  haa  an  effective  arma- 
ture resistance  of  0.016  ohm  and  an  armature  reactance  of  0.070  ohm. 
What  is  its  induced  emf.  when  the  machine  is  dehvering  its  rated  current 
at  a  load  power-factor  of  unity? 

1^,.  .     .       60,000 

The  current     /  =   ~wn~  ^  ^^^  amp. 

IR  =  273  X  0.016  =  4.37  volts. 

IX  =  273  X  0.070  -  19.1  volts. 

E'  -  -\/(220  +  4.4)'  +  (19.1)'  =  225  volts.     Art*. 

hogging  Current. — When  the  current  lags  the  terminal  voltage 
by  the  angle  6,  the  same  method  is  employed  to  calculate  the  in- 
duced emf.  Figure  145  (a)  shows  the  current  /  lagging  the 
terminal  voltage  V  by  the  angle  B.  The  IR  drop  is  along  the 
current  vector  /,  and  the  IX  drop  is  in  quadrature  with  7  and 
leading,  as  before.  The  resulting  impedance  drop  IZ  is  then 
found,  being  the  resultant  of  IR  and  IX.  This  impedance  drop 
is  then  added  vectorially  to  V,  giving  the  armature  induced  emf., 
E'.  It  will  be  noted,  Figa.  144  and  145,  that  the  position  of  the 
armature  impedance  triangle  is  determined  by  the  ciirrent  and 
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not  by  the  generator  voltage.     Therefore,  when  the  current  lags, 
this  impedance  triangle  swings  clockwise  with  the  current. 

As  before,  the  impedance  drop  may  be  added  at  the  end  of  V,  if 
the  proper  phase  relations  are  observed.  The  most  direct  method 
of  finding  the  induced  cmf.  E'  is  to  use  the  method  described 
under  the  triangle  of  vectors,  page  12.  IR,  which  is  in  phase 
with  the  current,  is  first  added  vectorially  at  the  end  of  the  ter- 


Pia.  145.— Alternator  vector  diagram  for  power-factor  cos  B,  current  iBESiuR. 

minal  voltage  V.  Then  the  reactance  drop  IX,  at  right  angles 
to  the  current  and  leading,  is  added  at  the  end  of  IR.  The 
resultant  voltage  found  by  completing  the  polygon  is  the  induced 
emf.  E.'  This  method  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  145  (6),  where  IR  is 
parallel  to  /  and  IX  is  at  right  angles  to  /  and  leading.  The 
geometrical  solution  of  this  diagram  is  quite  simple.  If  IR  is 
projected  on  the  current  vector  /,  a  right  triangle  of  voltages, 
Obd,  is  formed,  of  which  E'  is  the  hypotenuse.  The  values  of  the 
two  legs  of  this  right  triangle  may  be  found  as  follows : 

Oa  =  V  cose 
ab  =  IR 

aV  =  be  =  Fsin  0 
cd  =  IX 
E'  =  Vob'  +  bd'  =  V{Oa  +  aft)*  +  {be  +  cd)» 


=  V{V  cos  (J  +  my  +  {V  sin  6  +  IXy  (39) 

The  current  now  lags  the  induced  voltage  E'  by  the  angle  «', 
which  can  be  readily  determined. 


"06      V  cos  fl  +  IR 
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Example. — Determine  E'  for  a.  load  iu  which  tl»c  power-factor  is  l).7, 
current  lagging,  using  the  conatantfi  of  the  example  on  page  1 38. 

The  rating  of  an  alternator,  as  has  already  been  pointed  out,  depends 
on  the  current  or  kilovolt-amperes  rather  than  the  kilowatta.  Therefore, 
the  current  rating  of  the  generator  will  remain  unchanged,  although  the 
kilowatta  in  this  problem  are  reduced  to  0.7  of  their  former  value. 

cos  11  =  0.70  /ft  -  4.37  volts  as  before. 

e  =  45.6° 
sin  9  -  0.714  IX  =  19.1  volts  as  before. 

E'  =  v'(220^~a70 +7.4)'"-|-  (220  X  0.714  +  19.1)'  =  237  volta.  Am. 
It  is  to  be  noted  that,  the  induced  emf .  is  now  higher  than  before, 
although  the  value  of  the  impedance  drop  itself  is  the  same. 
Therefore,  for  a  fixed  value  of  induced  emf.,  the  terminal  volts 
become  less  with  increasing  lag  of  the  current,  even  though  the 
value  of  the  current  remains  unchanged.  This  is  due  to  the  angle 
at  which  the  impedance  drop  subtracts  from  the  induced  emf. 
It  would  be  expected,  therefore,  that  the  regulation  of  an  alter- 
nator would  be  poorer  for  lagging  current. 

At  unity  power-factor,  the  armature  resistance  drop  is  the 

important  factor  in  determinng  the  value  of  E',     With  a  lagging 

current,  the  resistance  drop  plays  but  a  small   part  and  the 

armature  reactance  drop  becomes  the 

I,  ,A   ,  important  factor. 

Leading  Current. — Figure  146  shows 
the  alternator  vector  diagram  when 
the  cmrcnt  leads  the  terminal  voltajto 
by  an  angle  6.  As  the  current  changes 
FiQ.  146,— Alieroator  veo-  its  phasc  relation  with  respect  to  the 
tor  diagram  for  power-tartor  voltage  V,  the  impedance  triangle 
coa  0,  leading  current-  n  ,  r  n 

swings  with  the  current  in  a  counter- 
clockwise  direction  about  the  end  of  V.     E'  is  found  in  the  same 
manner  as  in  Fig.  145.     The  voltage  drop  IR,  parallel  to  the 
current,  is  projected  on  the  current  vector. 
Oa  =  V  cos  e 
ab  =  IR 
aV  =  be  =  V  sin  d 
cd  =  IX 
E'  =  VOfe'  +  53^  =  ViOa  +  aby  +  ibc-cdy  = 

VW~cos~0  +  IRy  +  (V  sin  0  -  IX)*  (40) 
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This  differs  from  equation  (39)  only  in  the  sign  of  IX,  which 
is  now  negative. 

Example. — Repeat  the  foregoing  problem  when  the  power-factor  is 
0.7,  current  leading. 

COB  fl  =  0.70  /ft  -  4.37  volts 

Bin  g  -  0.714  IX  -  19.1  volta 

E'  =  V^  X  0.70  +  4.4)*  +  (220  X  0.714  -  19.1)»  =  207  volte.    Ant. 

The  induced  emf.  in  the  armature  is  now  less  numerically 
than  the  terminal  voltage.  This  is  a  condition  which  cannot 
exist  in  a  direct-current  generator.  It  results  from  the  phase 
position  of  the  IZ  drop  with  respect  to  V. 

66.  Ahemator  Regulation. — The  voltage  E',  ds  determined  in 
the  preceding  paragraph,  is  the  voltage  induced  in  the  alternator 
armature  under  load  conditions.  In  practice  it  is  a  quantity 
difficult  to  measure  and  can  be  calculated  only  approximately. 
There  is  no  simple  method  of  making  a  direct  measurement  of 
the  armature  reactanceX.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  seldom  neces- 
sary to  knoweither  the  valueof  ff'oTof  the  armature  reactance  X, 

A  knowledge  of  the  voltage  regulation  is  very  important 
because  it  shows  how  closely  a  machine  will  maintain  its  voltage 
from  no  load  to  full  load,  under  the  various  conditions  of  load. 

If  there  were  no  annature  reaction,  E'  would  be  the  no-load 
voltage  of  the  machine,  just  as  in  a  separately  excited  direct- 
current  generator  the  induced  voltage  under  load  would  be  equal 
to  the  no-load  voltage  if  there  were  no  armature  reaction.  The 
effect  of  armature  reaction  is  to  change  the  value  of  the  nu^netic 
flux,  and  this  is  accompanied  by  a  correspondii^  change  in  the 
value  of  the  induced  emf.  The  effect  of  armature  reaction  on 
the  operation  of  the  machine  is  analyzed  in  the  methods  for 
determining  regulation. 

It  is  usually  impossible  to  find  the  regulation  of  an  alternator 
by  actual  loading,  particularly  in  the  larger  sizes,  until  after  the 
machine  has  been  put  in  service,  and  even  then  it  may  be  difficult 
to  secure  the  desired  adjustment  of  the  load.  To  set  up  a  gen- 
erator for  a  load  teat  requires  a  machine  for  driving  purposes, 
and  considerable  power  may  have  to  be  supplied  and  absorbed. 
With  polyphase  generators  there  is  the  added  difficulty  of  obtain- 
ing a  balanced  load. 
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The  regulation  of  a  machine,  however,  may  be  calculated  with 
sufBcient  accuracy  from  data  obtainable  from  open-circuit  and 
short-circuit  tests.  Theee  tests  involve  very  little  power  supply 
and  do  not  require  any  power-absorbing  devices.  There  are 
three  commOD  methods  for  determining  regulation,  the  syn- 
chronous impedance  or  electromotive  force  method,  the  magnelomotive 
force  method,  and  the  A.  I.  E.  E.  m£thod.  The  application  and 
limitations  of  each  method  will  be  discussed  in  some  detail. 

66.  Syachronous  Impedance  Method,  or  Electromotive  Force 
Method. — This  method  is  often  called  the  pessimistic  method, 
because  it  gives  a  value  of  the  regulation  poorer  than  that  actu- 
ally existing  in  practice. 

The  principle  is  as  follows:  The  armature  reaction  is  combined 
with  the  armature  reactance,  or  what  amounts  to  the  same  thing, 
the  armature  reactance  is  increased  a  sufficient  amount  to  allow 
for  the  efEect  of  armature  reaction.  That  this  may  be  done  can 
be  shown  as  follows. 

In  Fig.  147  a  sine  distribution  of  flux  along  the  air^ap  is 
assumed.  The  line  ab  is  the  coil  axis.  When  the  coil  aids  lies 
along  the  pole  axis  oo,  as  is  shown  in  (a),  the  flux  linking  the 
coil  is  a  maximum.  When  the  coil  axis  db  reaches  position  a'b', 
SB  shown  in  (6),  the  flux  linking  the  coil  ia  zero.  Therefore,  the 
flux  linking  the  coil  varies  with  the  time  and  at  a  frequency  equal 
to  the  frequency  of  the  induced  electromotive  force.  In  position 
(o),  the  flux  linking  the  coil  is  a  maximum,  and  the  induced  emf. 
is  zero.  In  position  (6),  the  flux  linking  the  coil  is  zero,  and  the 
induced  emf.  is  a  maximum.  It  is  seen  that  the  emf.  induced 
in  the  coil  reaches  its  maximum  value  90  electrical  space-degrees 
later  than  the  flux  linking  the  coil,  and,  therefore,  later  in  time. 
The  flux  linking  the  coil  may  then  be  said  to  lead  by  90°  the 
emf.  which  it  induces. 

As  the  flux  linking  the  coO  and  the  emf.  induced  in  the  coH 
vary  sinusoidally  with  the  space  position  of  the  coil,  their 
instantaneous  values  may  be  found  by  means  of  rotating  vectors. 

These  space  relations  are  shown  graphically  in  Fig.  147  (c). 
When  the  coil  axis  ab  lies  along  the  pole  axis  oo  the  flux  linking 
the  coil  is  a  maximum  and  the  induced  emf.  E'  is  zero.  Aa  the 
coil  axis  ab  moves  to  the  right,  the  flux  0  linking  the  coil  decreasefl 
siiiusoidally  and  the  induced  emf.  E'  increases  BiousoidaUy. 
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When  the  coil  axis  ab  reaches  a'b',  midway  between  pole  centers, 
the  flux  linking  the  coil  is  zero  and  the  induced  emf.  £'  is  a 
maximum.  Under  the  conditions  assumed,  the  flux  wave  leads 
the  emf.  wave  by  90°,  as  is  shown  in  Fig.  147  (c). 

These  space  relations  may  also  be  shown  by  rotating  vectora, 
Fig.  147  (d).  The  vector  tf  is  equal  to  the  maximum  value  of 
the  flux  Unking  the  coil,  and  the  vector  E'  is  equal  to  the  maxi- 
mum value  of  the  induced  emf.     E^ch  position  of  these  two 


Fia.  147. — Relation  of  flui  linkine  alternator  coil  to  induced  voltage  in  coil. 


rotating  vectors  represents  a  different  position  of  the  armature 
coil  relative  to  the  field  poles.  The  instantaneous  value  of  either 
quantity,  *  or  E',  is  found  by  projecting  its  vector  on  the  verti- 
cal axis  YY.  It  is  seen  that  the  flux  0  reaches  its  maximum 
value  90  space-degrees  in  advance  of  the  emf.  E'. 

Figures  147  (c)  and  147  {d)  are  space-phase  diagrams.  Figure 
147  (c)  shows  the  flux  linking  the  coil  and  the  induced  emf.  in  the 
coU  for  different  space  positions  of  the  coil  as  it  moves  relative 
to  the  field  poles.  Figure  147  (d)  shows  these  same  quantities  as 
rotating  vectors. 
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Ordinarily,  the  cmf.  and  current  vectors  represent  the  phase 
relations  of  these  quantities  with  respect  to  the  time.  (See 
Chap.  I,  Fig.  5.) 

Although  ^,  the  flux  linking  the  armature  coil,  and  E',  the 
induced  emf.  in  the  coil,  vary  with  the  space  position  of  the  coil, 
they  vary  also  with  the  Him.  When  the  coil  moves  through  360 
electrical  degrees  in  apace  with  respect  to  the  poles,  the  emf. 
wave  passes  through  360  electrical  degrees  in  lime.  The  time  of 
doing  this  is  1/fsee.,  where/ is  the  frequency  in  cycles  per  second. 
Therefore,  the  time  required  for  the  coil  to  pass  through  a  given 
number  of  electrical  space-degrees  is  equal  to  the  time  required 
for  the  emf.  to  pass  through  an  equal  number  of  electrical  time- 
dcgrees.     For  this  reason  a  space-phase  diagram  and  a  lijne-phase 
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diagram  may  often  be  combined,  just  as  the  angular  variation 
of  emf,,  Chap.  I,  Fig.  3,  page  4,  was  changed  to  the  time  varia- 
tion of  cmf.,  Fig.  5,  page  6.  The  space-phase  diagrams  of 
Figs.  147  (c)  and  147  (d)  may  also  be  considered  as  time-phase 
diagrams. 

Figure  148  shows  the  vector  diiigram  of  an  alternator,  in  which 
the  current  I  is  in  phase  with  the  induced  emf.  E'.  As  f  is  the 
resultant  field,  E'  must  lag  F  by  90°.  It  was  shown  in  Fig.  138, 
page  134,  that  under  these  conditions  the  armature  reaction  acts 
at  right  angles  to  the  resultant  field,  F.  Therefore,  the  armature 
mmf.,  or  the  armature  reaction  A,  must  have  a  space  position  of 
90°  behind  the  resultant  field  F.  This  brings  it  in  phase  with  E', 
and  therefore  in  phase  with  the  current  /,  as  it  should  be  of  course. 
As.f  is  the  resultant  field,  it  must  be  the  vector  sum  of  the  im- 
pressed field  Fi  and  the  armature  reaction  field  A,  asshown  in 
the  vector  diagram.  ""  — ^ 
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In  a  non-Balient  pole  machine,  the  space-direction  of  the  reeul- 
tant  flux  will  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  resultant  mmf .  F.  In  a 
salient  pole  machine,  the  space-direction  of  the  resultant 
flux  usually  is  iMrf  the  same  as  that  of  the  resultant  mmf.  vector 
F,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  flux  tends  to  seek  the  paths  of  mini- 
mum reluctance.  The  flux  therefore  is  distorted  in  the  direction 
of  the  pole-pieces.  In  saUent  pole  machines  this  introduces  errors 
in  the  methods  used  for  predetermining  alternator  regulation. 

If  the  armature  reaction  were  zero,  due  to  there  being  no  load 
on  the  machine,  the  resultant  field  would  obviously  be  the  im- 
pressed field  F\.  The  no-load  induced  voltage  must  be  90°  behind 
F\,  as  shown  at  E,  Fig.  148,  because  the  no-load  induced  emf. 
lags  the  no-load  field  by  90°. 

It  will  be  recognized,  Fig.  148,  that  Fi,  F,  A  constitute  a  space 
diagram  of  mmf.  vectors  taken  from  Fig.  138.  E'  is  also  a  space 
vector  when  considered  as  being  combined  with  the  mmf. 
diagram  shown  in  Fig.  147  (c)  and  (d).  As  the  linking  of  the 
resultant  flux  F  with 
the  armature  coils  also 
varies  with  time,  as  \\ 
described  on  page  143,  "^X^ 
F  may  be  considered  as 
being  a  time  vector. 
E'  is  also  a  time  vector, 
just  as  I  and  E  are  time 
vectors,  so  that  it  may 
be  combined  with  them 
also.  Hence,  E'  and  F 
are  connecting  hnks  be- 
tween the  space  diagram 
of  mmfs.  and  the  time  Fia.  149.- 
diagram  of  currents  and  f^f^^y'V''''^  ' 
voltages.   Therefore,  the 

space  and  the  time  diagrams  may  be  combined  into  the  one 
given  m  Fig.  148. 

When  the  current  lags  the  induced  electromotive  force  by  90", 
the  armature  reaction  is  in  exact  opposition  to  the  resultant 
field.  (See  Fig.  140,  page  135.)  Figure  149  shows  the  vector 
diagram  for  thb  condition.     The  current  /  lags  the  induced 
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emf.  E'  by  90".  The  armature  reaction  A  being  in  direct  oppod- 
tion  to  Fi  is  therefore  in  phase  with  the  current.  The  resultuit 
field  F  ia  found  by  subtracting  the  armature  reaction  A  from  the 
impressed  field  Fj.     Eia  the  no-load  voltage  due  to  field  Ft. 

In  either  Fig.  148  or  Fig.  149  the  no-load  volt^e  E  is  found  by 
adding  vectorially  a  voltage  E'E  to  E',  this  voltage  E'E  always 
being  in  quadrating  with  the  current. 

If  the  voltage  E'E  adds  in  quadrature  with  the  current,  it 
must  be  in  phase  with  the  IX  component  of  voltage  already 
discussed.  This  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  150.  The  current  /  is 
shown  lagging  the  terminal  voltage  V  by  an  angle  0.    The  inter- 
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nat  voltage  of  the  armature  E'  is  found  by  adding  IR  and  IX 
vectorially  to  V.  The  resultant  field  F  is  90°  ahead  of  E'.  By 
adding  voltage  E'E  to  £',  and  in  quadrature  with  the  current 
/,  the  no-load  voltage  E  is  found.  The  voltage  E'E  does  not 
actually  exist  under  load,  for  E  is  the  no-load  induced  emf.  and 
E'  the  load  induced  emf.  However,  E'E  represents  the  drc^ 
in  voltage  due  to  the  reduced  fiux  caused  by  the  armabire  reac- 
tion A.  E'E  lags  the  armature  mmf.  vector  —A  by  90"  and 
would  be  proportional  to  —A  if  there  were  no  saturation  of  the 
iron.  E'E  may  then  be  considered  as  an  emf.  induced  by  tiie 
armature  reaction,  —A.  As  a  mailer  of  fad,  koweoer,  E'E  ia  a 
fictitious  voltage  which  replacea  the  effect  of  ckaTtge  in  flvx  due  to 
armature  reaction. 

It  is  also  evident  that  if  IX  be  increased  in  value  to  IX.,  where 
IX,  =  IX  +  E'E,  E  may  be  computed  without  knowing  E'. 
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This  assumes  that  the  voltage  E'E  is  always  proportional  to  the 
armature  current,  which  is  not  strictly  true.  The  foregoing  is 
the  principle  of  the  electromotive  force  or  synchronous  impedance 
method.  The  rationai  or  general  method  is  first  to  compute  E'. 
Find  from  the  saturation  curve,  the  field  current  F  corresponding 
to  E'.  Add  —A  to  F  vectorially  to  find  Fi,  and  then  from  the 
saturation  curve  find  E  corresponding  to  the  field  current  F^. 
One  serious  objection  to  this  method  is  the  difficulty  of  de- 
termining the  armature  leakage  reactance  X.  It  cannot  be 
readily  measured  and  can  only  be  roughly  calculated.  These 
calculations  and  the  general  solution  of  the  diagram  are  both 
laborious.  The  determination  of  the  regulation  is  very  much 
simplified  if  X  be  increased  to  the  value  X„  so  that  E  is 
found  directly  without  knowing  E'.  X,  is  called  the  synchrtm- 
ous  reactance  of  the  alternator.  The  corresponding  impedance 
Z,  ( =  x/r^  +  X,^)  is  called  the  synchronoua  impedance  of  the 
alternator. 

The  synchronous  re- 
actance is  determined 
experimentally  as  fol- 
lows: The  saturation 
Curve  of  the  alternator, 
E  and  //,  is  first  deter- 
mined in  the  usual 
manner  and  the  curve 
plotted  as  shown  in  Fig. 
151.  The  field  is  then 
made  very  weak  and  the 
alternator   armature    is 

short-circuited    through    ^°-  ISl.— Open-oircuit  and  Bbort-circuit  char- 
~=  aotenatica  of  an  alternator. 

an  ammeter.    The  field 

is  then  gradually  strengthened  and  a  new  curve  of  armature 
current  and  //  is  ,dctermined.  The  field  is  increased  until  the 
armature  current  is  almost  twice  its  rated  value.  These  two 
curves  are  shown  plotted  in  Fig.  151. 

Consider  some  value  of  field  current  I'/.  On  open-circuit  this 
field  current  produces  a  voltage  Ei.  On  short-circuit  the  termi- 
nal voltage  of  the  machine  is  practically  zero.  The  voltage  fii 
does  not  actually  exist  in  the  armature  at  short-circuit  because 
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of  armature  reaction.  (The  voltage  actually  induced  is  E',  Fig. 
152.)  However,  if  the  effect  of  the  armature  reaction  ia  replaced 
by  an  armature  reactance  drop,  the  volt^e  Ei  may  be  considered 
as  being  entirety  used  in  sending  the  current  7i  through  the  arma- 
tvre  impedance.     That  I3, 

B,  -  hZ. 
where  Z,  is  the  synchronous  impedance 
of  the  armature.    This  ahort-circuit  con- 
'   '  dition  is  represented  vectorially  in  Fig. 

a'  152,  where  I\  is  the  short-circuit  current 

-J *-i.   and  E\  the  assumed  internal  emf.  of  the 

armature.  The  synchronous  impedance 
drop  is  made  up  of  two  components,  IiR, 
where  R  is  the  effective  resistance  of  the 
armature,  and  I\X„  where  X,  is  the  synchronous  reactance  of 
the  armature. 

Obviously,  Z.  =  j-'  (41) 

and  X.  =  VZ,*  -  H*  (42) 

In  practice  R  is  small  compared  with  Z,  and  they  combine 
almost  in  quadrature  so  that 

X,  =  -J-  very  nearly. 

The  value  of  the  synchronous  reactance  depends  to  a  lat^ 
extent  upon  the  degree  of  saturation  of  the  iron.  For  example, 
at  low  saturation  the  armature  mmf.  will  have  a  much  greater 
effect  on  the  m^netic  circuit  than  if  the  iron  were  saturated. 
Therefore,  under  short-circuit  conditions,  where  the  iron  is  oper- 
ating at  low  saturation,  the  synchronous  reactance  will  be  too 
large.  The  variation  of  synchronous  impedance  with  field  cur- 
rent is  shown  in  Fig.  151.  As  the  iron  becomes  more  saturated, 
the  synchronous  impedance  decreases.  Under  operating  condi- 
tions, the  iron  is  considerably  more  saturated  than  it  is  under 
short-circuit  conditions.  In  order  to  approach  as  near  as  possible 
to  operating  conditions,  it  is  desirable  to  obtain  the  synchronous 
impedance  at  the  highest  possible  value  of  armature  current,  as 
at  I\,  Fig.  151.  Also,  the  synchronous  impedance  is  determined 
at  very  low  power-factor,  corresponding  to  short-circuit  condi- 
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tions,  08  shown  by  Fig.  152,  where  the  angle  a'  betwesn  the  cur- 
rent and  the  emf.  B|  is  nearly  90°.  Therefore,  the  armature 
current  is  a  majutnxim  when  the  axes  of  the  armature  coils  are 
almost  opposite  the  pole  centers  as  shown  in  Fig.  139,  page  134. 
As  the  armature  magnetomotive  force  has  its  maximum  effect 
under  these  conditions,  the  value  of  the  synchronous  impedance 
80  determined  is  too  lai^e  for  other  positions  of  the  coil,  aa  shown 
in  Fig.  137,  page  133. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  value  of  synchronous  impedance  deter- 
mined at  short-circuit  is  too  large  and  will  make  the  calcu- 
lated value  of  regulation  too  high.  Therefore,  the  synchronous 
impedance  method  is  called  the  pessimistic  method.  It  is  a  safe 
method  to  use  when  making  a  guarantee,  because  the  machine 
always  regulates  better  than  the  computed  values  indicate. 

The  followii^  example  will  illustrate  the  use  of  this  method: 

Example. — A  50-kv-a.,  550-volt,  eingle-pbase  alternator  has  an  open- 
circuit  electromotive  force  of  300  volta  when  the  field  current  is  14  amp. 
When  the  machine  is  ehort-^ircuited  through  an  ammeter,  the  armature 
current  is  160  amp.,  the  field  current  still  being  14  amp.  The  ohmjc  resis- 
tance of  the  armature  between  terminals  is  0.16  ohm.  The  ratio  of  effective 
to  ohmic  resistance  may  be  taken  as  1.2.  (a)  Determine  the  synchronous 
impedance  of  the  machine,  {b)  The  synchronous  reactance,  (c)  The  regu- 
lation at  0.8  power-factor,  current  lagging. 

The  rated  current  of  the  machine  /  =     J^.     =  91  amp. 
(o)  The  synchronous  impedance  Z.  =  Vgv  =  1.87  ohms. 
The  effective  resistance  =  1.2  X  0.16  =  0.192  ohm. 
{h)  X.  "  VU.S?)'  -  (0.192)'  =  1.86  ohms, 
(c)  COS  0  =  0.8  sin  e  =  0.6. 

Applying  equation  (39),  page  139. 
E  -  ^/[(SSO  X  0.8)  +  (91  X  n.l92)l'  +  [(550  X  0.6)  +  (91  X  1.86)p 

=  v'209,000  +  249,000  =  677  volta. 
The  definition  of  Tegidaiion  for  an  alternator  la  the  same  as  for  a  direct- 
current  generator  (Vol.  1,  page  292,  Par.  199),  namely  the  percentage  rise  in 
voltage  when  rated  load  ie  taken  o(T  the  machine.  As  the  aynchronotia 
reactance  was  used  in  the  foregoing  problem,  the  armature  reaction  was 
taken  into  consideration,  so  that  the  no-load  voltage  of  the  machine  is  pre- 
sumably 677  volts.     Therefore,  the  regulation  is 

677  -  550  ,^       127  ,„       „„  ,  .      , 

—650—  "«  =  550  ^**^  =  23-1  ^'  <=«"»■    ^"«- 

It  is  to  be  noted  in  the  foregoing  problem  that  the  armature 
impedance  Z,  is  practically  equal  to  the  synchronous  reactanoa 
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X„  and  in  most  cases  it  may  be  assmned,  without  appreciable 
error,  as  being  equal  to  it. 

67.  Thre«-idiase  Application. — The  preceding  discussion  and 
problems  have  all  been  applied  to  single-phase  generators.  This 
has  been  done  merely  to  illustrate  methods.  Very  poor  results 
accompany  the  practical  application  of  these  methods  to  sii^le- 
phaae  alternators.  In  a  single-phase  alternator  the  armature 
reaction  is  pulsating,  even  for  a  constant  value  of  armature  cur- 
rent. The  flux  in  the  poles  pulsates,  because  of  the  variation  of 
the  current  in  the  armature  coils  as  they  pass  the  poles.  For 
this  reason  the  synchronous  reactance  is  an  indfefinite  quantity 
and  calculated  results  of  regulation  with  sin^e-phase  machines 
are  far  from  satisfactory. 

In  a  polyphase  machine,,  however,  the  armature  reaction  is 
Bubstantially  constant  if  the  load  be  constant  and  balanced. 
When  the  current  in  one  phase  has  decreased,  the  resultant  cur- 
rent of  the  other  two  phases  has  increased,  etc.  Therefore,  the 
magnetomotive  force  of  the  armature  is  practically  constant  in 
value  and  is  stationary  in  space  with  respect  to  the  field  poles. 
That  is,  if  the  field  poles  rotate,  the  armature  mmf.  follows  them 
at  rotor  speed  and  is  practically  constant  in  magnitude  for  a 
fixed  value  of  armature  current.  This  eifect  will  be  described 
more  in  detail  under  the  induction  motor. 

Under  these  conditions  the  synchronous  reactance  becomes  a 
more  definite  quantity  and  more  satisfactory  results  are  therefore 
obtainable  with  these  various  methods  of  testing.  Figure  153  (a) 
shows  the  connections  for  making  the  open-circuit  test  of  a 
three-phase  alternator.  This  is  substantially  the  same  method 
as  is  used  with  direct-current  generators.  The  field  is  excited 
from  some  direct-current  source  and  the  field  current  is  measured 
with  an  ammeter.  The  armature  is  driven  at  the  rated  or  syn- 
chronous speed  and  the  open-circuit  voltage  measured  for  differ- 
ent values  of  field  current.  The  voltage  of  one  phase  only  need 
be  measured  as  the  phase  voltages  should  all  be  equal.  A  fre- 
quency indicator,  F,  may  be  used  for  determining  the  speed  of 
the  machine.  An  additional  resistance,  fii,  in  the  field  circuit 
is  often  necessary  for  obtaining  the  points  on  the  lower  part  of  the 
saturation  curve. 

In  the  short-circuit  test  all  three  phases  must  be  short-cir- 
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cuited.  There  are  two  methods  of  connecting  the  ammeters  in 
this  test.  They  may  be  connected  in  Y,  Fig.  153  (h),  in  which 
case  the  ammeters  read  the  line  cmrent  directly,  or  they  may  be 
connected  in  delta,  Fig.  153  (c),  in  which  case  the  line  ciurent  is 
obtained  by  multiplying  the  ammeter  readings  by  -v/S  or  1.73. 
With  delta  connection  the  ammeters  need  be  only  about  half  the 


(c)  Short-Clreult  TMt  -Ammeters  Id  Delta 
Fia.  153. — ConnectionB  for  making  open-  and  short-circuit  tea 
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range  (1/1.73  or  0.58)  necessary  for  the  Y-connection.  The 
average  of  the  ammeter  readings  is  usually  taken,  although  there 
should  be  but  little  difference  in  the  three  readings. 

In  calculating  the  regulation  of  a  three-phase  alternator,  only 
one  of  its  three  phases  is  considered  when  making  computations. 
The  regulation,  efficiency,  etc.,  of  one  phase  is  determined  and 
the  machine  being  symmetrical,  the  other  phases  will  have  similar 
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characteristics.  Therefore,  only  the  siagle-phase  calculations 
already  described  are  necessary.  Two  conditions  arise,  one  when 
the  machine  is  considered  as  being  Y-connected  and  the  other 
when  it  is  considered  as  being  delta-connected.  In  each  case 
only  coil  values  of  current  and  voltage  are  ueedi 

68.  Regulation  of  a  Y-connected  Generator. — If  the  machine 
is  considered  as  being  Y-connected,  the  coil  voltage  is  equal  to  the 
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Fio.  154. — Open-  and  short-circuit  characteristics  al  a  1500  kv-a.  alternator. 

line  voltage  divided  by  y/Z.     The  coil  current  and  the  line   ' 
current  are  the  same.     The  method  of  dealing  with  such  a  prob- 
lem is  illustrated  by  the  following  exranple : 

Example. — Figure  154  shows  the  open-  and  short-circuit  char&cteristics 
of  a  1,500-kv-a.,  2,300-volt,  60-cycle  alternator.  Terminal  volt*  and  line 
current  are  plotted  as  ordinates  with  values  of  field  current  as  abscissas. 
Assume  that  the  machine  is  Y-connected.  The  resistance  between  each  pwr 
of  terminals  as  measured  with  direct  current  is  0.12  ohm.  Assume  that  the 
effective   resistance   is    1.5   times   the   ohmic    resistance.     Determine   the 
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synchronouB  react&nce  of  the  generator  and  its  regulation  at  0.85  power- 
factor,  current  lagging. 

From  Fig,  164,  the  maximum  value  of  the  ehort^iicuit  current  is  1,400 
amp.,  which  is  equal  to  the  coil  current.  This  correaponds  to  240  amp.  in 
the  field,  and  at  240  amp.  field  current  the  open-circuit  terminal  voltage  is 
2, 180  volts.     The  correBponding  coil  voltage  is 

-^  =  1,260  volts 

1,260 
■  1,400  " 

If  the  reffistance  between  terminals  is  0.12  ohm,  it  includea  two  coils  in 
series,  as  the  Y-conncctioo  is  assumed,  so  that  the  ohmic  resistance  per  coil 
is  0.12/2  -  0.06  ohm.  The  effective  resistance  per  coil  is  equal  to  1.6  X 
0.06  =>  0.00  ohm. 

1,500.000 

"z.aooVS 


The  rated  current  of  the  machine  =    '_^'  ^-  =  376  amp.  per  terminal. 


V3 
The  no-load  volts  per  coil  is  found  by  applying  equation  (39),  page  139. 

cos  fl  -  0.850  8  -  31.8°  am  9  =  0.527 

E  =  V[(1,330X  0.850}+  (376x  0.09)]'+  [(1,330  X  0.527)  +  (376  X  0.90)]' 
-  1,560  volts. 

The  percentage  regulation  per  coil  =    '—  ^  -^' —  100  =  17.4  per  cent. 

The  open-circuit  terminal  voltage  =  liSeOv^S  =  2, 700  volts. 
The   percentage    regulation    using  this  value  — 


2,300 

per  cent.     Ans. 

69.  Regulation  of  a  Delta-connected  Generator. — It  is  im- 
possible to  detcrmiiie  whether  a  machine  is  Y-connected  or  delta- 
connected  unless  the  winding  itself  be  inspected.     Fortunately 
it  makes  no  difference,  30  far  as  calculation  of  the  regulation 
is  concerned,   whether  the  machine  be  Y-eonnected  or  delta- 
connected.     It  may  1m  assumed  to  lae  either  and  the  result  ia 
the  same  if  the  work  ia  consistent.    In  the  delta  machine,  the  line  ft-  ^ 
voltage  and  thejoU  voltf^fe  ure  pqnal^  but  "Ehe*^!  current  is  theT^  jj 
line  current  divided  by  \/Z.     The  ammetera  connected  in  delta,         (^ 
as'^ahown  in  Fig.  I53(cJ^  measure  the  coil  current  directly. 

Let  it  be  assumed  in  the  problem  of  the  preceding  paragraph 
that   the   machine   is   delta-connected.     Using    240  amp.,  the 
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same  value  of  field  current  as  before,  the  coil  voltage  in  the  open- 
circuit  test  is  now  2,180  volts,  and  the  corresponding  coil  current 

1,400      „ 
in  the  Bhort-circuit  test  is  ""/T  =  808  amp. 

The  synchronous  impedance  per  coil 

or  three  times  its  previous  value. 

Figure  155  shows  the  circuits 
of  the  delta  when  the  ohmic 
reustance  is  measured  with  direct 
current.  Let  the  resistance  per 
coil  be  R  and  the  resistance  meas- 
m^  between  any  two  terminals 
be  Re.  The  circuit  consists  of 
two  parallel  branches,  one  of  R 
ohms  and  the  other  of  2B  ohms. 


1 


1 


Therefore,  the  ohmic  resistance  jwr  coU 

R  =  (3/2)  X0.12  =  0.18  ohm, 
or  three  times  its  previous  value.     This  must  be  increased  50 
per  cent.,  in  order  to  obtain  the  effective  resistance. 

1.5  X  0,18  =  0.27  ohm  effective  resistance. 
The  rated  cml  current  of  the  machine, 
376 


V3 


=  217  amp. 


Applying  equation  (39),  page  139. 

£- _^ 

\/[(2,300x0.85)  +  (217X0.27)]»+[(2,300X0.527)+(217X2.7)]» 

-  2,700  volts 
whiph  checks  the  result  obtained  when  assuming  that  the  machine 
was  Y-connected, 

Therefore,  a  machine  may  be  assumed  to  be  either  Y-  or  della- 
eonneded  wAra  it  is  desired  lo  eaicuUUe  the  reguJation. 
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70.  MagnetomotiTe  Force  Method, — In  the  synchronouB 
impedance  method  of  determining  regulation,  a  voltage  was 
substituted  for  armature  reaction  or  for  a  magnetomotive  force. 
In  the  magnetomotive  ^ 

force  method,  a  mag- 
netomotive force  is 
substituted  for  a  volt- 
age, this  voltage  being 
the  IX  drop  in  the 
armature  of  the  alter- 
nator.    In  other  words, 


is  considered  as  being 

zero,  but  the  armature  reaction  is  increased  a  sufficient  amount 

to  compensate  for  this. 

The  method  involves  a  short-circuit  and  an  open-circuit  test 
and  in  this  reB[>ect  is  similar  to  the  synchronous  impedance 


y  i 

f  /         ^        I 
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Pio.  157. — Open-ciTcuit  and  shoii'circuit  teata,  magDetomotive  force  method. 

method.  Figiu^  156  shows  the  principle  of  the  method.  This 
diagram  is  constructed  for  unity  power-factor. .  V  is  the  terminal 
voltage.    To  this  is  added  the  IR  drop,  giving  the  volt^e  Vi. 
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A  certain  field  magnetomotive  force  Fi  m  required  to  produce 
this  voltage  Vi.  The  value  of  this  magnetomotive  force  in 
terms  of  the  field  current  is  found  on  the  saturation  curve,  Fig. 
157,  Corresponding  to  the  value  of  Vi  the  field  current  Fi  is 
found.  Fi  is  laid  off  at  right  angles  to  Vi  and  leading  it,  as  a 
mmf.  leads  by  90°  the  emf .  which  its  flux  induces.  In  the  short- 
circuit  test  the  field  current  is  adjusted  until  the  rated  current 
flows.  The  corresponding  value  of  field  current  A  (Fig.  157)  is 
then  read.  The  magnetomotive  force  represented  by  this  field 
current  is  necessary  to  send  rated  current  through  the  armattu« 
reactance  and  at  the  same  time  overcome  the  armature  reaction, 
if  the  resistance  be  neglected.  This  magnetomotive  force.  A, 
replaces  the  combined  effect  of  the  armature  Teactance  and  the 
armature  Teacti(m.  It  is  laid  off  180°  from  the  current  as  shown 
at  —A  in  Fig.  156.  (The  total  mmf,  which  is  assumed  to  pro- 
duce the  total  voltage  drop  is  -f-^.  The  component  which  must 
balance  this  mmf.  is  —A.)  The  resultant  magnetomotive  force 
is  F,  which,  at  unity  power-factor,  is  the  square  root  of  the  sum 
of  the  squares  of  Fi  and  —A.  F  is  the  mmf.  which  exists  at  no 
load  under  the  assumptions  made.  The  no-load  voltage  E  lags 
F  by  90°,  Fig.  156,  and  is  found  on  the  saturation  curve  corre- 
sponding to  field  current  F,  Fig.  157. 

To  summarize  the  method  at  unity  power-factor,  the  IR  drop 
is  added  to  the  terminal  voltage,  and  the  field  current  correspond- 
ing to  this  sum  is  found  on  the  saturation  curve.  The  machine 
is  then  short-circuited  and  the  field  current  necessary  to  send 
rated  current  through  the  armature  is  determined.  The  square 
root  of  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  these  field  currents  is  then  found. 
The  value  of  emf.  on  the  saturation  curve  corresponding  to  this 
resultant  field  current  is  assumed  to  be  the  no-load  voltage  of 
the  machine. 

When  the  power-factor  is  leas  than  unity,  the  diagram  is  similar 
to  that  shown  in  Fig.  158. 

The  voltage  Vi  is  the  vector  sum  of  V  and  IR.  Its  value  is 
readily  found  by  projecting  these  voltages  on  the  current  vector. 
Thus,  

Vi  =  V{V  cos  e  + my  +  (Vsine)* 

In  most  cases  a  numerical  addition  of  V  and  IR  is  sufficiently 
accurate. 
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The  value  of  the  angle  a  may  be  found  by  first  finding  the 
angle  0. 

.    „       y  sin  fl 


a  is  usually  so  small  that  it  may  be  neglected. 
The  vector  Fi  leads  V  by  (90  —  a)  degrees,  but  a  is  so  small 
that  it  may  be  neglected.     The  armature  reaction  vector  —A 
is  180°  from  the  current  vector.     By  geometry  the  angle  between 
-A  andF, 

X  =  180"  -  (90°  +  (3) 
=  180"  -  (90°  +  e)  nearly 
=    90°  —  9  nearly 


Fio,   158.— Vect 


'  diagTBin  of  masnetomotive  force  method.  lagginB  c 


By  the  cosine  law, 

F^  =  F,«  +  A*  -  2FiA  cos  (90°  +  9)  (43) 

The  voltage  E  corresponding  to  F  and  found  from  the  satura- 
tion curve,  Fig.  157,  is  the  no-load  voltage  of  the  generator. 

Example. — Take  the  example  of  the  preceding  paragraph.  The  exact 
method  will  first  be  used.  The  machine  will  be  considered  as  being 
Y -connected. 

The  coil  voltage  =  ^^  =  1,330  volts. 

V3 
The  IR  drop  is  376  X  0,09  =  33.8  volts. 
cos  #  =  0.85  Bin  fl  =  0.527 

Vi  =  V'[(l,330  X  0.85)  +  (34)]'  +  [1,330  X  0.527]=  =  1,359  volts. 
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c  addition  would  have  given  1,364  volU, 
.,..  .       1,330X0.527       „... 


Prom  Fig.  154,  the  field  current  correspond ii^;  to  1,359  coil  volts,  or 
2,350  volts  on  the  saturation  curve  {2,350  -  l,359v^  is 
Fi  -  266  amp. 
The  rated  current  of  the  coils   is  370  amp.    Corresponding  to  this 
currrait  {Fig.  154)  the  field  current  is  64  amp.  from  the  short-circuit  t«st. 
F*  =  266'  +  64'  -  2  X  266  X  64  cos  {00°  +  31.8') 
F*  =  92,840     f  =  305  amp. 
From  the  saturation  curve,  the  terminal  voltage  corresponding  Ui  305 
amp.  field  current  is  2,580  volts  across  the  terminals  or  1,490  coil  volts. 

The  regulation  =  — — Thw^ =  12.0  per  cent.    Ant. 

Because  of  the  low  saturation  on  short-circuit,  a  given  mmf. 
will  produce  a  greater  increase  of  flux  thau  an  equal  mmf.  will 
produce  under  operating  conditions,  where  the  iron  is  saturated. 
Therefore,  the  emf.  corresponding  to  a  given  mmf.  at  shorts 
circuit  will  be  much  greater  than  the  emf.  corresponding  to  an 
equal  mmf.  taken  higher  up  on  the  saturation  curve.  This  is 
Illustrated  in  Fig,  157.  On  short-circuit,  the  voltage  ab  corre- 
sponds to  the  mmf.  A.  The  additional  voltage  de  corresponds 
to  a  mmf.  be  equal  to  A,  but  taken  higher  up  on  the  saturation 
curve.  The  voltage  de  is  obviously  much  less  than  the  voltage 
ah.  Hence,  that  part  of  the  mmf.  A  which  replaces  a 
.  voltage  is  too  small  under  load  conditions.  Therefore,  the  no- 
load  emf.  E  found  on  the  saturation  curve  is  too  low,  and  the  regu- 
lation as  determined  by  this  method  is  ordinarily  less  than  the 
actual  regulation.  For  this  reason  this  method  is  often  called 
the  optimistic  method.  This  is  illustrated  by  the  foregoing  ex- 
ample, when  the  regulation  as  obtained  by  the  synchronous  im- 
pedance method  is  17.4  per  cent.,  whereas  that  obtained  by  the 
magnetomotive  force  method  is  12.0  per  cent. 

That  part  of  the  mmf.  A  which  actually  is  armature  reaction  is 
too  high  on  short-circuit,  due  to  the  favorable  position  of  thearma- 
ture  coils  with  respect  to  the  field  poles.  As  in  the  synchronous 
impedance  method,  this  factor  tends  to  give  too  high  a  value  of 
regulation.     These  two  sources  of  error  tend  to  offset  each  other 
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in  the  magnetomotive  force  method,  whereas  they  both  produce 
errors  in  the  same  direction  in  the  synchronous  impedance 
method.  Therefore,  the  mmf.  method  usually  gives  results 
closer  to  the  actual  regulation  than  the  synchronous  impedance 
method  does.  The  actual  value  of  the  alternator  regulation 
"probably  lies  between  the  two  values  just  determined.  Were 
the  satiu-ation  curve  of  the  machine  a  straight  hne,  both  methods 
would  give  nearly  the  same  result. 

71.  The  A.  I.  £.  E.  Mettiod.— This  method,  recommended  by 
the  American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers,  has  an  advantage 
over  the  other  two  methods,  in  that  the  synchronous  impedance  is 


(q)  Vector  diagrun  for  a  load  of  very 
low  'power-factor . 

FiQ.  158.— The  A.  I.  E.  E.  method. 

measured  when  the  machine  is  operating  at  full  voltage,  and, 
therefore,  at  normal  saturation.  This  is  accomplished  by  apply- 
ing a  load  of  very  low  power-factor,  usually  an  under-excited  syn- 
chronous motor.  The  vector  diagram  for  this  condition  is  shown 
in  Fig.  159  (o).  V  is  the  terminal  voltage  under  these  conditions, 
E  the  open-circuit  voltage,  and  IX,  the  synchronous  reactance 
drop  at  rated  current.  As  the  IR  drop  is  small  and  is  nearly  in 
quadrature  with  V,  the  open-circuit  voltage  is  substantially  equal 
to  the  numerical  sum  of  the  terminal  volta^  V  and  IXi.  There- 
fore, numerically, 

IX.  =  E  -V 
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X,  is  ordinarily  determined  from  a  no-load  saturation  curve  and 
a  curve  taken  at  low  power-factor  and  rated  current.  Thus,  in 
Fig.  159  (6),  Oa  is  the  no-load  saturation  curve  and  db  isa,  curve 
taken  at  low  power-factor  and  rated  current.  This  low  power- 
factor  load  is  ordinarily  obtained  by  using  under-excited 
synchronous  motors  as  the  load.  The  rated  terminal  voltage 
of  the  machine  is  c&,  and  when  the  load  is  thrown  off,  the  open- 
circuit  voltage  obviously  becomes  ca,  as  the  field  current  remains 
constant. 

The  synchronous  reactance  X„  which  is  practically  equal  to  the 
synchronous  impedance,  is  determined  by  dividing  a6  by  the 
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alternator  at  different  power-factors. 


rated  current  of  the  machine,  this  being  the  current  at  which  curve 
db  was  determined. 

„    _  ac  —  be  _  ab 

X. J  y 

When  the  value  of  X,  is  determmed,  it  may  be  utilized  in 
finding  the  regulation  in  the  same  manner  as  described  under  the 
synchronous  impedance  method  of  Para.  68  and  69. 

If  it  is  not  possible  to  load  the  machine,  the  distance  Od  may 
be  found  from  a  short-circuit  test  and  the  curve  db  determined 
from  a  knowledge  of  machines  having  similar  constants. 

The  A,  I,  E.  E.  method  gives  too  large  a  value  of  regulation 
for  maciiines  having  salient  poles,  as  the  armature  reaction  is 
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too  large  at  low  power-factors  since  the  coil  is  acting  directly 
upon  the  magnetic  circuit  of  the  generator,  as  has  been  shown 
in  Fig.  139,  page  134. 

From  the  foregoing  it  is  obvious  that  for  a  given  current  the 
regulation  depends  on  the  power-factor.  The  regulation  has  the 
greatest  values  at  low  power-factors,  lagging  current.  At  unity 
power-factor,  the  regulation  is  usually  some  nominal  value,  that 
is,  from  5  to  10  per  cent.  With  leading  current,  the  voltage  tends 
to  rise  as  load  is  applied  and  the  regulation  may  be  zero  or  even 
negative.  Figure  160  shows  three  typical  load  curves  of  an 
alternator,  one  being  taken  at  unity  power-factor,  the  second  at 
0.8  powei^factor,  lagging  current,  and  the  third  at  0.8  power- 
factor,  leading  current.     The  regulation  in  each  case  is  as  follows: 

Regulation   =  — — -r — 

It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  for  a  fixed  kilowatt  output  the 
regulation  with  lagging  current  is  even  poorer  than  the  values 
obtained  for  fixed  current  output. 

72.  The  Tirrill  Regulator, — An  automatic  voltage  r^^ulator 
of  the  Tirrill  type  for  direct-current  machines  is  described  in 
Vol.  I,  Chap.  XI,  page  306.  An  automatic  voltage  regulator  is 
much  more  essential  in  the  smaller  alternating-current  stations 
than  in  direct-current  stations  The  voltage  changes  in  the  gen- 
erator and  throughout  the  system  are  greater  with  alternating 
current  than  with  direct  current  because  of  the  added  reactance 
drop  in  the  generator  armature,  transformers,  feeders,  etc. 
Alternating-current  generators  cannot  readOy  be  compounded 
to  compensate  for  voltage  drop  as  direct-current  generators  are. 

The  Tirrill  regulator  is  also  designed  to  be  used  with  alterna- 
ting-current generators.  As  with  large  direct-current  machines, 
the  regulator  acts  through  the  field  of  an  exciter.  The  under- 
lying principle  of  the  regulator  is  the  same  whether  used  for 
alternating  or  for  direct  current,  the  voltage  being  controlled 
in  each  case  by  the  rapid  short-circuiting  of  the  exciter  field 
rheostat.  Figure  161  shows  the  connections  of  the  alternating- 
current  type  as  applied  to  a  three-phase  alternator. 

There  are  two  control  magnets,  an  alternating-current  control 
magnet  and  a  direct-current  control  magnet. 

The  alternating-current  control  magnet  is  operated  primarily 
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by  a  [mtential  windii^  connected  across  one  phase  of  the  gen- 
erator,  usually  through  a  potential  transformer.  The  plunger 
of  this  m^net  acts  upon  one  end  of  a  pivoted  lever.  On  the 
other  end  of  the  lever  there  is  an  adjustable  counter  weight  and 
the  lower  contact  of  the  main  contacts. 

The  direct-current  magnet  is  operated  by  a  winding  connected 
across  the  exciter  terminals.  The  plunger  of  this  magnet  acts 
upon  another  pivoted  lever.  On  the  other  end  of  this  lever  there 
is  the  upper  contact  of  the  main  contacts,  so  that  these  main 
contacts  are  not  fixed  but  are  "floatii^."  A  spring  on  the  con- 
tact end  of  the  lever  tends  to  keep  the  main  contacta  closed. 
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There  is  a  differential  relay  magnet  just  as  in  the  direct-current 
regulator.  One  coil  of  this  magnet  always  is  connected  across 
the  exciter  terminals  and  the  other  coil  is  connected  across  the 
exciter  terminals  when  the  main  contacts  are  closed.  A  seriea 
resistance  limits  the  current  in  each  to  its  proper  value.  The 
armature  of  this  relay  magnet,  when  released,  is  pulled  upward 
by  a  spring  and  closes  the  relay  contacts.  These  relay  contacts 
short-circuit  the  exciter  iield  rheostat.  A  condenser  is  shunted 
across  these  contacts  to  minimize  arcing. 

The  field  of  the  exciter  is  first  adjusted  so  that  the  alternator 
voltage  is  about  65  per  cent,  below  normal.  This  weakens  both 
control  magnets  so  that  the  floating  main  contacts  are  closed. 
This  closes  the  circuit  of  the  second  winding  on  the  relay  magnet 
which  opposes  the  other  winding.  The  relay  armature  is  there- 
fore released  and  the  relay  contacts  closed.    These  contacts 
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ihort-circuit  the  exciter  field  rheostat  and  the  voltage  for  both  the 
exciter  and  the  alternator  rises.  When  the  voltage  has  reached 
the  value  f<n*  which  the  regulator  has  been  adjusted,  the  control 
magnets  open  the  main  contacts,  the  relay  contacts  open  and  the 
voltage  of  the  exciter  and  the  alternator  both  drop.  The  cycle 
is  then  repeated.  When  in  operation,  the  main  contacts  and  the 
relay  contacts  vibrate  continuously  so  that  voltage  fluctuations 
Eire  scarcely  noticeable. 

A  compensating  winding,  supplied  by  the  secondary  of  a 
current  transformer  in  series  with  the  line,  compensates  for  line 
drop.  It  increases  the  pull  of  the  alternating-current  control 
tnagnet  so  that  the  main  contacts  are  drawn  closer  tc^ether  and 
the  duration  of  short-circuit  of  the  field  rheostat  ia  increased. 

73.  Parallel  Operation  of  Alternators. — The  same  reasons 
which  make  it  necessary  to  operate  direct-current  generators  in 
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parallel  (see  Vol.  I,  page  372,  Par.  235)  apply  to  alternators. 
Alternators,  however,  are  made  in  units  of  very  much  greater 
capacity  than  it  is  possible  to  make  direct-current  machines, 
since  there  are  no  commutation  difficulties.  The  largest  single 
alternating-current  unit  at  the  present  time  is  of  50,000  kv-a. 
capacity. 

In  order  to  operate  satisfactoiily  in  parallel,  direct-current 
generators  must  have  drooping  voltage  characteristics.  In 
order  that  alternators  may  operate  satisfactorily  in  parallel,  their 
prime  movers  must  have  drooping  speed-load  characteristics. 
Otherwise  the  operation  will  be  unsatisfactory.  The  reason 
for  this  is  as  follows: 
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Two  alternators  1  and  2  are  operating  in  parallel  as  shown  in 
Fig.  162  (a).  If  they  are  operating  in  parcJlel  they  must  have 
the  same  frequency  and  the  same  terminal  voltage.  Figure  162 
(b)  shows  the  speed-load  curve  of  each  of  the  prime  movers 
driving  the  alternators.  (Instead  of  plotting  speed  in  r.p.m., 
the  frequency  or  electrical  speed  is  plotted.  For  example,  a 
six-pole  alternator  running  at  1,200  r.p.m.  would  have  the  same 
electrical  speed  as  an  eight-pole  alternator  running  at  900  r.p.m.) 
The  speed-load  curves  of  the  prime  movers  are  determined  by 
their  respective  governors,  if  they  are  steam-,  water-,  or  gas- 
driven  units.  If  motor-driven,  the  speed-load  characteristics 
depend  upon  the  motor  speed-load  characteristics. 

Let  oc,  Fig.  162  (6),  be  the  frequency  at  which  the  system  is 
operating.  By  projecting  horizontally  to  intersect  the  speed- 
load  curves,  the  load  taken  by  each  machine  at  this  frequency  is 
obtained,  oa  is  the  load  on  machine  1  and  ob  is  the  load  on 
machine  2,  as  both  machines  are  operating  at  system  frequency. 
Let  the  field  of  1  be  strengthened  by  means  of  its  field  rheostat. 
At  the  same  time  weaken  the  field  of  2  so  that  the  line  voltage 
does  not  change.  If  these  were  direct-current  generators,  ma- 
chine 1  would  immediately  take  more  load.  But  1  cannot  take 
more  load  because  its  prime  mover  can  deliver  only  the  load  oa 
at  this  frequency.  Machine  2  cannot  drop  any  load  because  ita 
prime  mover  can  deliver  only  the  load  c^  at  this  frequency. 
Both  machines  must  always  operate  at  the  same  frequency 
which  is  not  true  of  direct-current  machines.  Therefore,  the 
kilowatt  load  delivered  by  alternators  in  parallel  cannot  he  shifted 
appreciably  by  means  of  the  generator  fields. 

To  change  the  kilowatt  load  of  either  machine,  the  speed-load 
characteristic  of  its  prime  mover  must  be  changed.  In  engine- 
driven  units  this  is  done  by  changing  the  tension  in  the  governor 
spring  or  altering  in  some  manner  the  governing  device.  Assume, 
in  Fig.  162  (6)  that  it  is  desired  to  make  generator  1  take  the  same 
load  as  2.  The  governor  spring  of  1  is  so  adjusted  that  the  charac- 
teristic of  1  is  raised,  as  shown  in  Fig.  163.  Both  machines  now 
deliver  the  same  load  oa'  at  a  frequency  oc'.  Under  the  conditions 
shown,  Fig.  163,  the  frequency  oc'  is  higher  than  the  original 
frequency  oc,  Fig,  162.  If  the  original  frequency  is  to  be  main- 
tained, the  8i>eed-load  characteristic  of  2  must  be  lowered  at  the 
same  time  that  the  characteristic  of  1  is  raised.     Therefore,  to 
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adjust  the  load  betweeD  alternators  in  parallel,  the  speed-load 
characteristics  of  the  prime  movers  must  be  changed.  If  the 
alternators  are  driven  by  shunt  motors,  the  speed-load  character- 
istics of  the  motors  may  be  changed  by  adjusting  the  motor 
field  rhefBtats.  It  will  be  noted,  in  Fig.  163,  that  the  loads  of 
the  two  machines  are  equal  at  one  frequency  only. 

If  the  prime  movers  had  fiat 
speed-load  characteristics,  the 
operation  of  the  alternators  woxdd 
be  unstable.  That  is,  very  small 
disturbances  or  changes  of  fre- 
quency would  cause  very  large 
fluctuations  in  the  kilowatt  load 
delivered  by  each  machine.  This 
condition  would  result  in  serious 
operatii^  difiiculties. 

It  has  been  shown  that  direct- 
current  shunt  generators  operating  Fiq.  i63.- 
in  parallel  are  in  stable  equilibrium  ^t*"""?* 
(See  Vol.  1,  page  373,  par.  235). 
That  is,  any  circumstance  which  tends  to  throw  machines 
out  of  parallel  is  coimteracted  by  reactions  opposing  this 
tendency.  In  the  same  way,  any  action  tending  to  throw 
alternators  out  of  parallel  is  opposed  by  reactions  which 
tend  to  prevent  the  alternators  pulling  out.  This  is  most 
clearly  illustrated  by  the  conditions  existing  when  neither 
alternator  is  supplying  external  load.  If  the  two  alternators  are 
considered  as  a  local  series  circuit,  their  voltages  are  in  opposition. 
These  voltages  are  represented  in  Fig.  164  by  Ei  and  Ei  respec- 
tively.   El  and  Ej  are  equal  and  opposite,  so  that  the  net 
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it  of  alternators  in  parallel. 


voltage  acting  in  the  local  circuit  of  the  two  alternators  is  zero. 
Therefore,  there  is  no  current  flowing  between  the  alternators, 
just  as  there  is  no  current  circulating  between  two  batteries 
having  equal  emfs.  and  connected  with  terminals  of  like  polarity 
together. 
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Assume  that  the  prime  mover  of  generator  1  speeds  up  tempora- 
rily. The  internal  induced  voltage  of  this  generator  will  advance 
an  angle  a  with  respect  to  Ei.  That  is,  Ei  will  advance  to  por- 
tion E'l.  The  vector  sum  of  the  two  alternator  emfs.  Ei  and 
Et  will  no  longer  be  zero,  but  due  to  the  change  in  their  relative 
phase  positions,  the  vector  sum  of  E'l  and  Bj  will  be  Eo. 

j_^^. The  result  is  the  same  as  with  the  two 

«=i])Tj..    ^^"'~'|'=ay.       batteries  of  Fig.  165.    No.  1  has  an  emf. 
i-'<i.srft__- — J'-o-sn    of  10  volts  and  2  has  an  electromotive 
No.  I.  No.  2.       force  of  8  volts.    If  the  load  current  is 

zero,    the    current    circulating   between 
these  batteries  is  then  found  by  dividing 
the  sum  of  the  two  voltages,  giving  each  the  proper  sign,  by 
the  sum  of  the  resistances  of  the  two  batteries.    That  is, 
,        10 +  (-8)       . 

In  the  same  way,  the  current  circulating  between  the  two 
alternators  is  the  resultant  voltage  divided  by  the  sum  of  the 
impedances  of  the  two  machines. 

/.  =  ^'■+^*=  ^0  _  (44) 

?i  +  ?z       V{fli  +  flO' +  (X.  +  X,)* 

Where  Zi,  Zt,  Ri,  ffj,  and  Xi,  Xt,  are  the  respective  Impedancee, 
resistances  and  reactances  of  the  two  machines.  As  the  resis- 
tance of  an  alternator  armature  is  very  small  compared  to  ita 
reactance,  this  circulatory  current  will  1^  by  an  angle  /3,  near^ 
90",  with  respect  to  the  voltage  Eo  producing  it,  as  shown  in  Fig. 
164. 

It  will  be  observed  that  7o  is  nearly  in  phase  with  the  voltage 
E'l.  Therefore,  it  puts  a  power  load  on  generator  1,  and  this 
tends  to  slow  down  this  generator.  On  the  other  hand  I^  is 
nearlylSO^fromEa,  that  is,  it  is  acting  in  opposition  to B».  There- 
fore, /o  develops  motor  action  in  generator  2,  as  the  induced 
electromotive  force  acta  in  opposition  to  the  current.  This  motor 
action  tends  to  speed  up  machine  2.  Therefore,  if  two  altemalon 
in  paraUel  attempt  to  pull  out  of  step,  a  current  is  developed  tohiA 
cireulates  between  the  two  machines.  This  current  tends  to  acceler- 
ate  the  lagging  tnachine  and  to  retard  the  leading  marine,  and  to 
acts  to  prevent  the  aUemators  from  pulling  out  of  synchronism. 
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If  the  machmes  are  operating  under  load,  la  merely  puts  more 
load  on  the  machine  which  tends  to  lead  and  takes  load  off  the 
machine  which  tends  to  lag.  This  last  machine  will  not  ordinarily 
operate  as  a  motor,  as  it  did  under  no-load  conditions,  but  as  its 
load  is  reduced  its  angular  position  will  be  advanced. 

Because  /g  tends  to  hold  the  two  machines  in  synchronism,  it 
is  called  the  syiichronizing  current. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  changing  the  field  current  does 
not  vary  the  distribution  of  load  between  two  alternators.  How- 
ever, it  does  affect  the  current  delivered  by  the  two  machines. 
Figure  166  (a)  shows  the  vector  diagram  for  two  similar  alter- 
nators having  a  conunon  terminal  voltage  V.  Both  machines  are 
delivering  equal  currents  /i  and  /i  respectively,  which  are  in 
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FlQ.   166. — Vector  diasram  of  c 


phase  with  the  terminal  voltage  V.  The  resultant  load  current 
is  their  sum  /',  which  is  in  phase  with  V.  As  both  machines 
have  equal  resistances  and  reactances,  their  respective  internal 
voltages  El  and  Et  are  the  same.  (In  this  digram  the  machines 
are  treated  with  reference  to  the  external  circuit  in  which  case 
the  voltages  and  currents  are  acting  in  conjunction.) 

Let  the  field  of  generator  1  be  weakened  and  that  of  2  be 
strei^hened.  It  has  already  been  shown  that  this  cannot  affect 
the  division  of  the  kilowatt  load  between  the  machines.  When 
the  field  of  generator  1  is  weakened,  its  internal  voltage  decreases 
and  when  the  field  of  2  is  strengthened,  its  internal  voltage 
increases.  Now  both  machines  must  continue  to  have  equal 
terminal  voltage.  It  has  already  been  shown  that  if  a  machine 
delivers  a  leading  current,  its  internal  voltage  is  less  than  when 
the  machine  delivers  a  lagging  current.  (See  par.  64,  page  137.) 
Moreover,  a  leading  current  in  an  alternator  tends  to  strengthen 
the  field  and  a  lagging  ciurent  tends  to  weaken  the  field,  through 
annsture  reaction. 
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For  generator  1  to  operate  with  a  reduced  internal  volti^  it 
must  deliver  a  leading  current,  making  ^i,  shown  in  Fig.  166 
{b),  less  than  its  previous  value  shown  in  Fig.  166  (a).  On  the 
other  hand  Et,  Fig.  166  (b),  is  greater  in  magnitude  than  in  Fig. 
166  (a)  because  generator  2  now  delivers  a  lagging  current. 
Also  the  leading  current  in  generator  1  tende  to  strengthen  its 
field  and  the  lagging  current  in  generator  2  tends  to  weaken  ita 
field,  through  armature  reaction.  In  both  cases,  the  cbai^of 
flux  produced  by  change  in  field  current  is  opposed  by  armature 
reaction.  The  load  current  /'  cannot  change  in  phase  or  in  mag- 
nitude, as  the  phase  and  magnitude  of  i'  is  determined  entirely 
by  the  character  of  the  load  which  is  connected  to  the  system. 
Therefore,  since  Zi  and  la  are  equal,  they  must  make  equal  angles 
with  V  so  that  their  resultant  I'  will  still  lie  along  V. 

It  will  also  be  observed  that  each  machine  is  carrying  a  larger 
current  than  it  did  before  and  yet  the  kilowatt  output  of  each 
has  not  changed.  This  means  that  the  heating  (/°i£)  loss  in 
each  machine  has  been  increased  without  any  compensating  ad- 
vantages. Therefore,  this  is  not  the  best  condition  of  operation. 
Figure  167  shows  the  diagram  of  Fig.  166  (b)  with  the  voltage 
drops  eliminated.  Ea  is  now  the  difference  of  Ei  and  E^,  and  7o, 
the  circulating  current,  lags  Eo  by  nearly  90°  as  in  Fig.  165.  It 
will  be  observed  that  /o  is  nearly  in  quadrature  with  the  terminal 
volt^e  V  so  that  it  transfers  practically  no  power  from  one 
machine  to  the  other.  This 
substantiates  what  has  al- 
ready been  demoa8trat«d, 
that  changing  the  field  cur- 
rent cannot  transfer  appre- 
Fio.    167.— Vector   diBgram  showing    ciable  load  from  one  machine 

effect  of  excitation  upon  alternator  circu-     f  „  t-l,„  n+kp- 

74.  Synchronizing. — Before 
direct-current  generators  can  be  safely  thrown  in  parallel,  two 
conditions  must  be  fulfilled.  The  two  terminal  voltages  must  be 
equal,  or  substantially  so,  and  the  proper  polaritymust  be  observed. 
These  same  two  conditions  must  be  fulfilled  when  altematois 
are  connected  in  parallel.  The  equality  of  voltages  can  be  readi^ 
determined  by  connecting  a  voltmeter  first  to  one  machine  and 
then  to  the  other.    The  voltmeter,  when  so  connected,  does  not 
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give   any  indication   as  to   polarity,  as  the  indications  of  an 
alternating-current  voltmeter  are  independent  of  its  polarity. 

Lamps,  however,  can  be  used  to  determine  the  correct  polarity. 
Figure  168  shows  the  connections  for  phasing  a  three-phase  alter- 
nator with  the  bus-bare.  A  lamp  is  connected  across  each  pole 
of  the  three-pole  switch  which  connects  the  machine  to  the  line. 
The  voltage  rating  of  the  lamps  should  be  15  per  cent,  greater 
than  that  of  the  machine  or  line.  For  example,  if  the  system  is 
220  volts,  two  115-volt  lamps  in  series  may  be  used  across  each 
pole,  although  these  lamps  will  be  subjected  to  overvoltage  dm-- 
ing  a  part  of  the  synchronizing  period.     If  the  machines  are 
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Fio.  Ids. — Connectiona  tor  "3  dark"  method  of  Byachroiiiiing  with  lamps. 

properly  connected,  the  three  lamps  should  all  become  bright  and 
dim  together.  If  they  brighten  and  grow  dim  in  sequence,  it 
means  that  the  phase  rotation  of  the  two  machines  is  opposite, 
so  that  one  phase  must  be  reversed. 

The  lamps  flicker  at  a  frequency  equal  to  the  difference  in  the 
frequencies  of  the  two  machines.  As  the  machines  approach 
synchronism  the  flicker  becomes  slower  and  slower.  When  the 
lamps  arc  all  dark  the  switch  may  be  closed.  The  fact  that  the 
lamps  are  all  dark  indicates  that  the  potential  diffcvcnw.  \w^^w;tv 
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each  switch  blade  and  its  clip  is  nearly  zero  and  the  two  alterna- 
tors are  in  opposition  so  far  as  their  local  series  circuits  are  con- 
cerned. Two  points  across  which  the  potential  difference  is 
zero  may  be  connected  without  any  resulting  disturbance,  so 
that  the  switch  may  now  be  safely  closed  and  the  two  alternators 
are  in  parallel. 

The  disadvantage  of  this  method  is  that  lamps  are  dark  even 
although  a  vety  considerable  voltage  may  exist  across  their 
terminals,  and  the  machines  may  be  connected  in  parallel  there- 
fore when  considerable  voltage  difference  exbts  between  them. 
This  may  do  no  harm  with  slow-speed  or  small-capacity  units, 
but  with  high-speed  turbo-units,  which  have  little  armature 
reactance  and  are  quite  "eensitive,"  there  may  be  considerable 
disturbance  if  there  exists  a  substantial  phase  difference  at  the 
time  of  connecting  in  parallel.  Another  objection  to  this 
"  three  dark  "  method  is  that  the  lamps  do  not  show  whether  the 
incoming  machine  is  fast  or  slow. 

The  foregoing  difficulties  may  be  in  part  eliminated  if  the  con- 
nections of  two  of  the  lamps,  as  1  and  2,  Fig,  169,  be  crossed. 


«( 


When  the  machines  are  in  synchronism,  1  and  2  are  bright  and  3 
is  dark.  As  one  of  the  bright  lamps  is  increasing  and  one  is 
decreasing  in  brilliancy  near  the  point  of  synchronism,  it  is  possi- 
ble to  determine  very  accurately  the  instant  at  which  the  switch 
should  be  closed.  This  is  called  the  Siemens-Halske  or  "two 
bright  and  one  dark"  method.  By  noting  the  sequence  of 
brightness  of  the  lamps,  it  can  be  determined  whether  the  incom- 
ing machine  is  fast  or  slow. 

The  best  method  is  the  use  of  the  synchronism  indicator  or 
synchroscope  described  in  Chap.  Ill,  page  71.     Such  an  instni- 
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ment  shows  very  accurately  the  position  of  synchronism.  The 
synchroscope  is  connected  across  but  one  phase.  It  is  possible 
that  one  phase  of  each  machine  may  be  in  synchronism,  but  the 
other  two  out  of  phase  due  to  wroi^;  phastf  rotation.  The  cor- 
rect phase  rotation  must  be  determined  by  lamps  or  by  other 
means  before  depending  entirely  upon  the  synchroscope.  Syn- 
chronizing lamps  are  often  used  in  conjunction  with  a  synchro- 
scope so  that  the  operator  has  a  check  on  the  instrument. 

76.  Hunting  of  Altematora.^The  driving  torque  of  a  recipro- 
cating engine,  or  of  a  gas  engine,  is  not  uniform  during  a  revolution 
of  the  fiy-wheel,  but  varies  from  zero  at  the  dead  centers  to  a 
maximum  at  some  intermediate  position.  Even  with  a  heavy 
fly-wheel,  this  variation  of  torque  may  impart  impulses  to  the 
induced  emf.,  causing  it  to  be  ahead  of  its  proper  position  at  some 
instants  and  behind  it  at  other  instants.  This  causes  heavy  syn- 
chronizing currents  to  flow  between  machines  in  parallel  and 
often  causes  their  rotating  members  to  "oscillate"  as  they  are 
rotating.  The  angular  effect  of  the  crank  position  can  be  appre- 
ciated when  it  is  realized  that  in  a  60-pole  alternator  a  dis- 
placement of  one  mechanical  or  space-degree  in  the  rotating 
member  makes  a  difference  of  30  electrical  degrees  in  the  phase 
angle  of  the  electromotive  force.  The  above  impulses  are  often 
communicated  to  the  system,  causing  synchronous  motors  and 
converters  to  oscillate.  These  oscillations  are  called  "hunting." 
Hunting  may  become  serious  if  the  engine  governors  have  a 
natural  frequency  of  oscillation  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the 
machine  rotors.  The  oscillations  may  then  become  cumulative 
and  may  even  cause  the  machines  to  go  out  of  synchronism. 

Remedies  for  hunting  are  to  use  heavy  fly-wheels,  to  put  dash- 
pots  on  the  engine  governors,  and  to  use  amortisseur  or  squirrel- 
cage  windings  around  the  field,  such  as  is  shown  in  Fig.  2dS, 
page  319.  Where  several  engine-driven  units  are  used,  they  are 
often  paralleled  when  their  cranks  occupy  different  angular 
positions.  This  minimizes  the  effect  of  the  engine  impulses  on 
the  system,  although  their  effect  is  increased  in  the  local  inter- 
change currents  between  generators. 
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'      CHAPTER  VII 
THE  TRANSFORMER 

The  static  transformer  is  a  device  for  transferring  electrical 
energy  from  one  alternating-current  circuit  to  another  without  a 
change  in  frequency.  This  transference  is  usually,  but  not 
always,  accompanied  by  a  change  of  voltage.  A  transformer 
may  receive  energy  at  one  voltage  and  deliver  it  at  a  higher 
voltage,  in  which  case  it  is  called  a  alep-up  transformer.  A  trans- 
former may  receive  energy  at  one  voltage  and  deliver  it  at  a 
lower  voltage,  in  which  case  it  is  called  a  step-dovm  transformer. 
A  transformer  may  receive  energy  at  one  voltage  and  deliver  it 
at  the  same  voltage,  in  which  case  it  is  called  a  one-to-one 
transformer. 

.  A  static  transformer  has  no  rotating  parts,  and  therefore  it 
requires  little  attention  and  its  maintenance  is  low.  The  coBt 
per  kilowatt  of  transformers  is  low  as  compared  with  other 
apparatus  and  the  efficiency  is  much  higher.  As  there  are  no 
teeth,  slots,  or  rotating  parts,  and  the  windings  can  be  immersed 
in  oil,  it  is  not  difficult  to  insulate  transformers  for  very  high 
voltages. 

Because  of  those  many  desirable  characteristics,  the  trans- 
former is  a  very  useful  piece  of  apparatus,  .ind  as  it  can  transform 
from  low  to  high  voltage,  and  from  liigh  to  low  voltage,  econom- 
ically, it  is  largely  responsible  for  the  extensive  use  of  alternatinfi 
current. 

76.  The  Transformer  Principle. — The  transformer  is  based 
on  the  principle  that  energy  may  be  efficiently  transferred  by 
induction  from  one  set  of  coils  to  another  set  by  means  of 
a  varying  magnetic  flux,  provided  both  sets  of  coils  are  on  a 
common  magnetic  circuit. 

Electromotive  forces  are  induced  by  a  change  in  flux  linkages. 
In  the  generator,  the  flux  is  substantially  constant  in  magnitude. 
The  amount  of  flux  linking  the  armature  coils  is  changed  by  the 

lative  mechanical  motion  of  flux  and  coils.     In  the  transformei, 
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the  coils  and  magnetic  circuit  are  all  stationary  with  respect  to 
one  another.  The  electromotive  forces  are  induced  by  the 
change  in  the  magnitude  of  the  flux  with  time.  This  is  illustrated 
in  Fig.  170. 

A  core;  is  made  up  of  rectangular  stampings  of  sheet  steel, 
clamped  or  bolted  together. 

A  continuous  winding  P  is  placed  on  one  side  or  leg  of  the 
iron  core.  Another  continuous  winding  S,  which  may  or  may 
not  have  the  same  number  of  turns  as  P,  is  placed  on  the  opposite 
side  or  leg.  An  alternator  A  supplies  current  to  the  primary 
winding  P.  As  this  winding  is  linked  with  an  iron  core,  its 
magnetomotive  force  produces  an  alternating  flux  in  the  core. 


Fio.   170.— Simple  tranaformer,  eecondary  open-circuited. 


This  alternating  flux  Units  the  turns  of  the  winding  S.  As  this 
flux  is  alternating,  it  induces  in  the  winding  S  an  emf.  of  the  same 
frequency  as  its  own.  Because  of  this  induced  emf.,  the  second- 
ary winding  S  is  capable  of  delivering  current  and  energy.  There- 
fore, the  energy  is  transferred  from  P,  the  primary,  to  S,  the 
secondary,  by  means  of  the  magnetic  flux. 

The  winding  P  which  receives  the  energy  is  called  the  primary. 
The  winding  S  which  delivers  the  energy  is  called  the  secondary. 
In  a  transformer,  either  winding  may  be  the  primary,  the  other 
being  the  secondary,  depending  upon  which  winding  receives 
and  which  delivers  energy. 

77.  Induced  Electromotive  Force. — The  flux  ^,  called  the 
'mutual  flux,  in  passing  through  the  magnetic  circuit  formed  by 
the  iron  core,  links  not  only  the  turns  of  the  secondary  winding 
S,  but  also  the  turns  of  the  primary  winding  P.  Therefore,  an 
emf.  must  be  induced  in  both  the  windings  S  and  P.  As  this 
flux  0  is  the  same  for  each  of  the  two  windings  it  must  induce  the 
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same  en^.  -per  turn  in  each  windii^.  The  total  induced  emf.  in 
each  winding  mufit  then  be  proportional  to  the  number  of  turne 
in  that  winding.    That  ia, 

where  Ei  and  Et  are  the  primary  and  secondary  indvced  emfa. 
and  iVi  and  JVi  are  the  number  of  turns  in  primary  and  secondary 
respectively.  In  the  ordinary  transformer,  the  terminal  voltage 
differs  from  the  induced  emf.  only  by  a  very  small  percentage,  bo 
that  for  most  practical  pmposes  it  may  be  said  that  the  primary 
and  secondary  terminal  volti^es  are  proportional  to  the  respec- 
tive number  of  turns. 

The  induced  electromotive  force  in  a  transformer  is  propor- 
tional to  three  factors;  the  flux,  the  frequency,  and  the  number 
of  turns.  The  complete  equation  for  the  induced  electromotive 
force,  assuming  a  sine  wave,  is  as  follows: 

E  =  4.44/iV*»„  10-»  volts  (46) 


/        '       X*? 


Fiu.    171. — ^SinuBoidal  variatloD  of  flux  with  tims. 

where  /  is  the  frequency  in  cycles  per  second,  N  is  the  number  of 
turns,  and  ^noi  is  the  maximum  value  of  the  flux  in  the  core. 
The  factor  4.44  is  4  times  the  form  factor,  which  is  1.11  for  a  sine 
wave.     (See  Chap.  1,  Par.  5,  page  10.) 

This  equation  is  derived  as  follows: 

Figure  171  shows  the  mutual  flux  ^  varying  sinusoidally  with 
the  time.  Between  points  a  and  b  the  total  change  of  flux  is 
2  <f„t,  lines  or  maxwells.    This  change  of  flux  occurs  in  half  k 
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cycle  or  in  a  time  T/2  sec.  where  T  is  the  period  or  the  time  re- 
quired for  the  wave  to  complete  one  cycle.  The  time  T/2  ia 
obviously  equal  to  1/(2/)  sec.  From  equation  (74),  Vol.  I,  page 
185,  the  average  induced  emf.  becomes 

,2*_ 


-A^T77s^lO-»  volts 


1/(20 

=  -ifN<t>maK   10-8  voita 

Since  with  a  sine  wave  the  ratio  of  effective  to  average  volts 

ia    1. 11    (see   pf^e    10,    Par.    5),    the   effective  induced  emf.  is 

E  =  i.UfNtt'^a.  10-»  volts 

If  the  flux  varies  other  than  sinuaoidally   with  the  time,  a 

factor  kf  called  the  form  factor  must  be  substituted  for  1.11  in 

the  above  equation. 

The  maximum  flux  <fi^ai  =  B^aa  A ,  where  B^„  is  the  maximum 
flux  density  and  A  is  the  core  cross-section  Equation  (46)  may 
then  be  written: 

E  =  iMfNB„.^  A10-»  volts  (47) 

Tliia  equation  is  the  more  convenient  to  use,  as  will  be  shown 
later. 

EtamfU. — The  core  of  a  BOnsycle  transformer  has  a  cross-eection  of  20 
sq.  in.  and  the  maximum  fluxdenBity  in  thecore  1860,000 lines persquare  inch. 
There  are  700  turns  in  the  primary  and  70  turns  in  the  secondary.  What  is 
the  rated  voltage  of  the  primary  and  of  the  secondary? 

Ei  =  4.44X  60  X  700  X  60,000  X  20  X  10-"  -  2,230  volts.     An*. 

E,  =  4.44X  60  X  70  X  60,000  X  .20  X  10-»  -  223  volta.     Ana. 
Also 

E,  -  2,230/10  -  223  volts.     Ans. 

78.  Ampere-tums. — ^Figure  172  shows  a  transformer  having  a 
primary  and  a  secondary  winding.  The  directions  of  the  flux, 
of  the  voltages  and  of  the  currents,  as  indicated  on  the  figure, 
are  those  existing  at  the  instant  when  the  upper  primary  line  is 
positive.  Assume  first  that  there  is  no  load  on  the  secondary. 
Under  these  conditions  a  very  small  current  flows  in  the  primary, 
usually  from  3  to  8  per  cent,  of  the  rated  current.  This  no-load 
current  can  be  resolved  into  two  components,  one  supplying  the 
no-load  losses,  and  the  other  in  quadrature  with  the  first  and 
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producing  the  flux  ijt.  (See  Par.  80.)  This  quadrature  curreDtis 
called  the  exciting  or  magnetizing  current  of  the  transformer.  Ah 
the  energy  current  which  is  in  phase  with  the  back  emf .  is  small,  the 
quadrature  current  is  very  nearly  equal,  niimerically,  to  the  total 
no-load  current.  Therefore,  the  no-load  current  is  often  called 
the  exciting  current  of  the  transformer.  The  back  emf.  is  nearly 
constant  for  all  loads,  as  it  differs  from  the  terminal  voltage  only 
by  the  primary  impedance  drop,  which  is  small.  Therefore  the 
flux  and  hence  the  exciting  current  are  practically  independent 
of  the  load. 

This  exciting  current  produces  a  flux  *  in  the  core,  the  direction 
of  the  flux  being  as  shown  (corkscrew  rule).  The  value  of  this 
flux  must  be  such  as  to  make  the  induced  primary  emf.  practically 
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Fig.  1 72. — Simple  tranafomier  load  applied  to  Becondary. 

equal  to  the  primary  line  voltage.  This  primary  induced  emf. 
is  a  hack  emf.  and  is  therefore  in  opposition  to  the  primary  im- 
pressed voltage. 

Now  apply  a  load  to  the  secondary.  As  a  result  a  current  Ji 
flows  in  the  secondary.  The  direction  of  this  current  must  be 
such  as  to  oppose  the  flux  0.  This  is  in  accordance  with  Lenz'B 
Law  that  an  induced  current  always  has  such  a  direction  as  to 
oppose  the  cause  which  produces  it.  If  the  secondary  current  Ji 
were  producing  the  flux  <!>,  then  by  the  corkscrew  rule  the  current 
would  flow  in  at  the  upper  terminal,  Fig.  172.  Since  It  opposes 
the  flux  4>,  it  must  actually  flow  out  at  the  upper  terminal.  The 
secondary  current  7j  then  tends  to  reduce  the  value  of  the  flux 
in  the  transformer  core.  If  the  flux  is  reduced,  the  back  electro- 
motive force  of  the  primary  is  also  reduced,  and  hence  more 
current  will  flow  in  the  primary  to  supply  the  increase  in  power 
due  to  the  load  on  the  secondary.    This  is  the  sequence  of  reac- 
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tions  which  follow  the  application  of  load  to  the  secondary, 
enabling  the  primary  to  take  from  the  line  the  increased  power 
demanded  by  the  secondary. 

The  change  in  the  back  electromotive  force  in  the  primary  from 
no  load  to  full  load  is  ordinarily  about  1  or  2  per  cent.  As  the 
back  emf.  is  proportional  to  the  mutual  flux  ^,  the  value  of  ^ 
therefore  does  not  change  appreciably  over  the  tvorking  range  of 
the  transformer.  If  this  3ux  does  not  change  appreciably,  the 
net  ampere-tums  acting  on  the  core  cannot  change  appreciably. 
Therefore,  the  increased  ampere-tums  due'  tne  secondary  load 
must  be  just  balanced  by  the  additional  ampere-turns  due  to  the 
increased  primary  current.  Since  the  flux  remains  practically 
constant  it  follows  that  the  exciting  current  must  remain 
substantially  constant. 

The  effect  of  any  increase  s>i  primary  ampere-tums,  when  not 
opposed  by  equal  secondary  ampere-tums,  would  be  to  increase 
the  mutual  flux.  This  would  increase  the  back  emf.,  and  might 
cause  the  primary  to  deliver  power  back  into  the  power  source, 
which  is  in  violation  of  the  law  of  the  conservation  of  enei^y. 
Therefore,  any  primary  ampere-turns  in  excess  of  the  exciting 
ampere-tiims  must  be  balanced  by  equal  and  opposing  secondary 
ampere-tums. 

The  exciting  current  is  of  small  magnitude  and  differs  con- 
siderably in  phase  from  the  total  primary  current,  as  shown  by 
7o  in  Fig.  174,  page  180.  Therefore,  it  is  usually  ne^ected  in 
comparison  with  the  total  primary  current.  If  it  be  neglected, 
the  primary  and  secondary  ampere-tums  are  equal,  and 

Therefore, 

h  _Nt 


(48) 


That  is,  Ike  primary  and  secondary  currents  are  inversely  as  Ike 
respective  turns. 

The  above  relation  also  follows  from  the  law  of  the  conservation 
of  energy.  If  the  transformer  losses  be  neglected  and  unity 
power-factor  be  assumed, 

VJ^  =  VJi 
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79.  Leakage  Reactance. — In  the  preceding  discussion  i%  has 
been  assumed  that  all  the  flux  which  links  the  primary  also  Jinks 
the  secondary.  In  practice  it  is  impossible  to  realize  this  condi- 
tion. All  the  flux  produced  by  the  primary  does  not  link  the 
secondary,  but  a  part  completes  its  magnetic  circuit  by  passing 
through  the  air  rather  than  around  through  the  core,  as  shown 
by  ^1,  Fig.  173.  That  is,  between  planes  a  and  b,  Fig.  173,  there 
is  a  mmf.  due  to  the  primary  ampere-turns,  plane  a  being  at  a 
higher  magnetic  potential  than  plane  b  at  the  instant  shown. 
This  mmf.  is  proportional  to  the  primary  current  and  tends  to 
send  flux  from  a  to  6  both  through  the  air  and  around  through  the 
core.  That  part  of  the  &ux  which  passes  from  a  to  6  through  the 
air  follows  a  magnetic  circuit  which  is  acted  upon  by  the  primary 
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ampere-turns  only.  This  flux  <*ii  is  called  the  ■primary  leakage 
flux.  It  is  proportional  to  the  total  ampere-turns  of  the  primary 
alone  as  the  secondary  turns  do  not  link  the  magnetic  circuit  of 
^i.  Therefore  ifi  induces  an  emf.  in  the  primary  but  not  in  the 
secondary.  The  flux  ifi  is  in  time-phase  with  the  total  primary 
current  1%.  The  emf.  induced  by  i^i  must  lag  ^i  and  /i  by  90°. 
(See  page  27,  Par.  14.)  The  emf.  necessary  to  balance  this 
counter  emf.  is  opposite  and  equal  to  it,  and  therefore  leads  the 
current  /i  by  90°.  As  this  counter  emf.  is  proportional  to  the  cur^ 
rent  and  lags  it  by  90°,  it  is  nothing  more  than  a  reactance  voltr 
age,  and  is  denoted  by  — 7iXi.  The  component  of  line  volt^^ 
which  balances  this  emf.  is  -^IiXj.  Therefore,  a  reactance 
drop  exists  in  a  transformer  primary  in  precisely  the  same  manner 
that  a  reactance  drop  exists  in  an  alternator  armature.     The 
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effect  of  the  primary  leakage  flux,  therefore,  is  to  oppose  the  flow 
of  current  into  the  transformer. 

The  mmf.  of  the  secondary  coil,  acting  alone,  is  such  that  the 
top  of  the  cofl  is  at  a  higher  m^netic  potential  than  the  bottom 
of  the  coil.  That  is,  plane  c  is  at  a  higher  magnetic  potential  than 
plane  d,  and  therefore  a  flux  ^  tends  to  pass  from  c  to  d  through 
the  air,  as  shown.  Flux  ^t  is  called  the  aeamdary  leakage  fiux. 
As  its  path  is  not  linked  by  the  primary,  the  secondary  leakage 
flux  is  proportional  to  the  secondary  ampere-turns  only.  <pt 
induces  an  emf.  in  the  secondary,  lagging  the  secondary  current 
It  by  90°.  This  is  also  a  reactance  voltage,  and  the  component 
which  balances  it  leads  the  secondary  current  by  90°.  This  last 
voltage  is  denoted  by  It  X  j.  The  secondary  reactance  opposes 
the  current  flowing  ovt  of  the  secondary  just  as  the  armature 
reactance  of  an  alternator  opposes  the  current  flowing  out  of  the 
armature.  Both  the  primary  and  secondary  reactances  of  the 
transformer  have  the  same  effect  on  the  regulation  of  the  trans- 
former as  the  armature  reactance  of  the  alternator  has  on  the 
regulation  of  the  alternator. 

In  that  part  of  the  core  which  is  surrounded  by  the  secondary 
winding  the  mutual  flux  ^  and  the  secondary  leakage  flux  ^i  are 
shown  in  opposition.  As  ^  is  produced  by  the  joint  ampere- 
turns  of  primary  and  secondary,  and  ^t  by  the  ampere-tums  of 
the  secondary  alone,  ^  and  ^t  are  almost  never  in  phase  with 
each  other,  but  are  usually  out  of  phase  by  an  angle  greater  than 
90°,  as  shown  in  Fig.  174  (a).  Two  separate  fluxes  in  the  core 
do  not  actually  exist  at  the  same  instant,  but  merely  the  residtant 
flux,  found  by  combining  ^  and  ^2.  The  primary  leakage  flux 
^1  and  the  secondary  leakage  flux  ^1  have  the  same  general 
direction  in  the  space  between  the  primary  and  secondary  coils. 

In  the  actual  transformer,  the  leak^e  flux  paths  are  not 
so  simple  as  those  indicated  in  Fig.  173.  That  is,  part  of  ^j 
links  some  of  the  secondary  turns,  but  not  all,  etc.  However,  the 
equivalent  effect  of  i^iandt^t  is  readily  determined  in  the  ordinary 
transformer   by   simple   measurements,   as   is   described   later. 

In  practice,  the  primary  and  secondary  windings  are  not 
placed  on  separate  legs,  as  shown  in  Figs.  170,  172  and  173,  for 
being  widely  separated,  large  primary  and  secondary  leakage 
fluxes  would  result. 
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These  \b.t^  leak&ge  fluxes  would  cause  the  traDsformer  regula- 
tion to  be  too  poor  for  commercial  use.  To  reduce  the  leakage, 
the  primary  and  secondary  should  be  interleaved.  Therefore, 
each  is  usually  split  into  a  number  of  coils,  and  alternate  primary 
and  secondary  coils  are  placed  together,  as  shown  in  Figs.  183  and 
184,  pages  196  and  197. 

80.  Transformer  Vector  Diagram. — Figure  174  (a)  shows  the 
relations  existing  among  the  currents  and  voltages  in  a  trans- 
former, when  the  secondary  is  delivering  a  current  It,  at  terminal 
voltage  Vt  and  power-factor  cos  0j.  A  one-to-one  ratio  of  trans- 
formation is  assumed,  in  order  that  the  lengths  of  all  the  vectors 
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Pig.  174  <6). 
PlQ.  174  (a). — Complete  vector  diagrain  for'a  tTaoaformeT. 
Flo.  174  (b). — Energy   and   inBgnetiEing  oomponeDte  of  Do-load  or  exciting 
curKDt. 


in  the  diagram  shall  be  of  the  same  order  of  magnitude.  This 
same  diagram  may  be  made  applicable  to  any  ratio  of  trans- 
formation, merely  by  multiplying  the  proper  vectors  by  the  ratio 
of  transformation. 

The  secondary  current  It  is  laid  off  at  phase  angle  6%  from  the 
secondary  terminal  voltage  V^.  The  secondary  leakage  flux  ^t 
is  in  time-phase  with  /^  and  induces  the  emf.  which  is  balanced 
by  liKt,  leading  Jj  by  90°.  The  induced  voltage  Ei  of  the  sec- 
ondary is  determined  by  adding  veetorially  to  Vj  the  secondary 
resistance  drop  /sfla,  in  phase  with  It,  and  the  secondary  react- 
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ance  drop  7aXi,  due  to  ^i,  in  quadrature  with  /,  and  leading. 
As  both  the  primary  and  secondary  induced  voltages  are  induced 
by  the  same  flux,  and  both  windii^s  have  the  same  number  of 
turns,  since  the  ratio  is  1  to  1,  the  primary  and  secondary  in- 
duced voltages  will  be  «qual  in  magnitude  and  will  be  in  phase 
with  each  other.  Therefore,  Ei  =  Et.  It  has  already  been 
demonstrated  that  an  emf.  induced  by  a  flux  varying  sinusoid- 
ally  with  time  is  a  sine  wave  and  lags  the  flux  W  (page  27,  Far. 
14).  Therefore,  in  Fig.  174  (a)  the  mutual  flux  <t>  leada  the 
induced  emfs.  by  90°,  as  shown. 

The  tine  must  first  supply  a  voltage  at  least  equal  to  the 
primary  induced  voltage,  and  in  opposition  thereto,  before 
current  can  flow  into  the  primary.  This  is  analogous  to  the 
direct-current  motor,  where  the  line  must  first  supply  a  voltage 
equal  to  the  back  electromotive  force,  and  in  opposition  thereto, 
before  any  current  can  flow  into  the  armature.  Therefore,  a 
voltage  —Ei  opposite  and  equal  to  Ei  must  first  be  supplied 
by  the  line.  The  primary  must  furnish  at  least  a  sufficient 
number  of  ampere-turns  to  balance  the  ampere-turns  of  the 
secondary.  These  primary  ampere-turns  and  the  secondary 
ampere-turns  are  equal  and  opposite.  Therefore,  if  there  are 
Ndt  ampere-turns  in  the  secondary,  there  must  be  an  equal  num- 
ber of  ampere-turns  in  the  primary  to  balance  these.  These 
primary  ampere-turns  N,I'i,  Fig.  174  (a),  are  180°  from  NJt. 
It  is  not  customary  to  show  the  ampere-turns  on  the  diagram, 
however,  but  only  the  currents,  as  in  Fig.  174.  The  ampere- 
turns  may  then  be  obtained  by  multiplying  each  current  by  its 
proper  number  of  turns. 

In  addition  to  I'l,  the  no-load  current  /o  must  exist  to  produce 
the  mutual  flux,  ^,  and  to  supply  the  no-load  losses.  This  current 
would  be  in  phase  with  the  flux  ^  were  it  not  for  the  core  losses. 
These  losses  require  that  /o  have  an  energy  component  shown  by 
/*  in  Fig.  174  (6).  That  is,  7o  is  resolved  into  two  components, 
a  mi^netizing  component  /„  in  phase  with  tfi  and  an  energy 
component  7,  in  phase  with  the  primary  emf.  —  Ei  and  leading 
U  by  90°. 

The  total  primary  current  is  7i,  the  vector  sum  of  la  and  I'l. 

The  primary  leakage  fiux  <^i  is  in  phase  with  7i,  and  induces  the 
emf.  which  is  balanced  by  liXi. 
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The  primary  terminal  voltage  Vi  may  now  be  found  by  adding 
ZiBi  and  I\Xi  vectorially  to  —Ei, 

The  transformer  regulation  is  defined  as  the  rise  in  secondary 
voltage  divided  by  the  rated-load  voltage,  when  rated-load  is 
removed  from  the  transformer.  The  primary  voltage  is  assumed 
to  be  constant. 

The  regulation  for  a  one-to-one  transformer  is  given  by 

Vi 
81.  Simplified  Diagram. — The  diagram  of  Fig.   174  may  be 
materially  simplified  if  the  magnetizing  current  Iq  be  neglected. 
As  la  is  usually  from  3  to  8  per  cent,  of  /]  and  the  two  are  con- 


siderably out  of  phase,  /d  may  ordinarily  be  neglected  without 
serious  error.  Figure  175  shows  the  diagram  of  Fig.  174  with  /o 
omitted.  Not«  that  -£i  is  180"  from  E^;  h  is  180°  from  I,; 
JiRi  is  180°  from  /iflj;  and  hXi  is  180°  from  I^Xt,  Therefore, 
if  the  entire  left-hand  side  of  the  diagram  be  rotated  through 
180°  with  the  origin  as  a  center,  as  shown  in  Fig,  175,  Ei 
and  El  coincide,  hRi  and  IiXl  become  parallel  to  IsRt  and  ItXt 
respectively. 

As  /]  equals  /:,  the  two  IR  drops  may  be  combined  into  a 
single  drop  equal  to  /:  (R,  +  Rt)  and  the  two  IX  drops  may  be 
combined  into  a  single  drop  equal  to  h  {Xi  +  Xi),  ae  shown  in 
Fig.  176  (a).     Let  fii  -|-  fi,  =  Ro  and  X^  +  X^^  Xo.     It  is  to 
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be  noted  that  the  vector  diagram  of  Fig.  176  (a)  is  similar  to  that 
of  tiie  alternator.    The  voltage  V-l  is  given  by 


7i  =  V(F,  cos  9  +  /,flo)»  +  {Vt  sin  6  +  /»Xo)»    (49) 
i£i)  is  the  equivalent  resislance  of  the  transformer  and  Xg  is  the 
equivalenl  reactance.     Obviously  /i  could  be  substituted  for  /i 
in  the  foregoing  equation. 

ExampU. — A  40-kv-a.,  220-volt,  one-to-one  transfoimer  has  a  primarr 
reeiatance  and  a  secondary  resistance  each  equal  to  0.009  ohm.  The  leakage 
reactance  of  the  primary  is  0.037  ohm  and  that  of  the  secondary  ia  0.043 
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ohm.     Determine  the  r^fulation  of  the  tranafonner  at  full  load,  0,8  power- 
factor,  husffag  current. 
,        ,        40,000       ,o„ 
'  °    '  "  "220"  "         *™'' 
R,  -  0.009  +  0.009  =  0.018  ohm 
=  0.037  -H  0.043  =  0.080  ohm 


V,  =-  V(220  X.0.80  -I-  182  X  0.018)'  + 

_      ,  ,.           232  -  220      ^  ^.  ^       . 

Regulation  —  — ==j^ —  6.46  per  cent.     Am. 


X0.ft 


This  regulation  is  not  strictly  true  because  Vi  is  assumed  to 
be  fixed  and  Vi  to  vary  as  the  load  changes.  In  a  transformer, 
the  primary  voltage  is  ordinarily  fixed  and  the  secondary  voltage 
drops  as  load  is  appUed-    As  the  regulation  is  small,  little  or  no 
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error  is  introduced  by  using  the  secondary  voltage  as  a  basis  for 
calculating  the  primary  voltage. 

82.  Equivalent  Resistance  and  Reactance. — The  preceding 
discussion  refers  specifically  to  transformers  having  one-to-one 
ratios.  There  is  little  difference,  however,  when  other  than 
one-to-one  transformers  are  considered.  For  example;  in  Fig. 
174,  Ei  and  Eg  are  considered  as  being  equal.  If  there  were 
JVi  primary  turns  and  Nt  secondary  turns,  the  true  primary 
voltage  would  be 

■  -.  =  !-. 

Likewise  the  primary  current  would  be 

'       N,    " 

In  testing  transformers  and  in  computing  their  performance, 
it  is  more  convenient  to  work  with  one  side  of  the  transformer 
only.     The  method  of  treating  such  a  problem  is  as  follows: 

First,  consider  the  resistance  of  the  primary  and  of  the  second- 
ary.    The  total  copper  loss  in  the  transformer 

Pt  =  /i*fli  +  h^Rt  (I) 

where  h  and  fli  are  the  primary  current  and  resistance  respec- 
tively and  It  and  Ri  are  the  secondary  current  and  resistance 
respectively. 

If  the  exciting  current  is  neglected, 

/,.     JV,      '  iV, 

Substituting  in  (I) 

P../.-«,  +  J.'(fj)'fi. 


■■[«.+  ©■' 


This  means  that  the  total  copper  loss  can  be  found  by  multi- 
plying the  primary  current  squared  into  the  expression 


■& 


This  expression  is  equal  to  the  primary  resistance  added  to  the 
secondary  resistance  when  multiplied  by  the  ratio  of  primary  to 
secondary  turns  squared.    This  quantity  is  called  the  equivalent 
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resistance  of  the  transformer  referred  to  the  primary  and  ia  denoted 
by  Roi. 

fi<.i  =  B.+  ^  ff.  (50) 

The  total  copper  loss  may  then  be  found  by  using  the  primary 
current  alone.    That  is 

P.  =  /i*flo. 
The  equivalent  resistance  of  the  transformer  referred  to  the 
secondary  may  be  found  in  a  similar  manner  and  is  equal  to: 

fiD.=fi>+(^)fl,  (51) 

The  total  copper  loss  may  be  found  by  using  the  secondary 
current  alone.     That  is 

Pc  =  h*BM 

These  values  of  equivalent  resistance  may  also  be  used  in 
determinii^  the  regulation  of  the  transformer,  as  will  be  shown 
later. 

In  well-designed  apparatus  and  for  the  most  economical  use 
of  the  materials,  the  various  parts  should  all  come  to  their 
limiting  temperatures  at  the  same  time.  As  primary  and  second- 
^ary  windin;^  ordinarily  occupy  approximately  the  same  volume, 
their  losses  should  be  the  same  for  equal  temperature  rise.  That 
is, 


iV, 

/■■ 
Ji' 

N, 

That  is,  under  these  assumptions  the  ratio  of  primary  "and 
secondary  resistance  is  equal  to  the  square  of  the  ratio  of  the 
primary  and  secondary  turns. 

The  primary  leakage  reactance  drop  is  I\Xi  and  the  second- 
ary leakage  reactance  drop  is  /tXj.  IiXi  is  a  voltage  and  must 
be  to  the  same  scale  as  the  primary  induced  emf.  ^i.  ItXt  is 
likewise  a  voltage  and  is  to  the  same  scale  as  the  secondary 
induced  emf.  Et,  It  is  convenient  to  use  the  same  length  of 
vector  to  represent  Ei  and  Ei  and  later  correct  these  values 
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by  multiplying  by  the  ratio  of  transformatioD.  (See  Fig.  174.) 
Assume  that  £z  is  ten  times  Ei  and  that  everything  is  to  be  drawn 
on  the  basis  of  Et  being  equal  in  length  to  Ei.  In  order  that 
Et  may  be  represented  by  the  same  length  of  vector  as  Ei,  Et 

ATi  1 

must  be  multiplied  by  t^-  or  by  ^• 

IiXi  is  to  the  scale  of  Ei. 

As  IiXg  is  to  the  same  scale  as  Ei,  it  likewise  must  be  multi- 
N, 
plied  bv  T^-    That  is, 

■^  Nt 

ItX^i^j   gives  the  secondary  reactance  drop  one-tenth  its 

actual  value  as  it  is  reduced  to  the  same  basis  as  the  primary 
reactance  drop  and  the  emfs.  Ei,  Es,  etc. 

Substituting  for  h,  !>  ( ~1 .  the  above  expression  becomes 

That  is,  the  secondary  reactance  drop  may  be  referred  to  the 
primary  side  by  multiplying  the  primary  current  into  the  sec- 
ondary reactance  Xt,  when  multiplied  by  the  ratio  of  primary  to 
secondary  turns  squared. 

The  total  reactance  drop  in  the  transformer,  to  primary  scale, 
becomes, 

=  '.[-'  +  ©'-■] 

=    hXoi 

where  Xoi  =  X,  +  (^)  *  X,  (52) 

Xoi  is  called  the  equivalent  reactance  of  the  transformer  referred 
to  the  primary  side.  Its  use  in  determining  the  characteristics  of 
the  transformer  will  be  considered  later. 

Likewise,  the  equivalent  reactance  referred  to  the  secondary 
Bide 


I'Xt 


h(^;)'x.  (53) 
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If  the  permeance  of  the  leakage  flux  paths  is  the  same  for  both 
primary  and  secondary,  the  leakage  reactances  of  the  primary 
and  secondary  are  to  each  other  as  the  square  of  the  number  of 
turns.  This  follows  from  the  fact  that  inductance  varies  as  the 
square  of  the  number  of  turns,  as  was  demonstrated  in  Vol.  I, 
Chap.  VIII.  In  the  actual  transformer  it  is  practically  impos- 
sible to  separate  Xi  and  Xt,  because  the  paths  of  the  leakage 
flux  are  complicated,  some  of  the  flux  linking  only  a  part  of  the 
turns,  etc.  However,  it  is  not  necessary  to  know  Xi  and  Xi 
separately,  but  rather  their  combined  effect.  This  effect  may 
be  found  by  multiplying  Xoi  by  the  primary  current  Ii  and  adding 
this  voltage  in  its  proper  phase,  or  it  may  be  found  by  using  Xot 
and  the  secondary  current  h  and  adding  this  voltage  in  its  proper 
phase. 

The  relations  which  follow  from  the  preceding  equations  are: 

The  equivalent  impedance  referred  to  the  primary 
The  equivalent  impedance  referred  to  the  secondary 

z^  =  v{fl«)=  +  (x«y 

Also 

Zot    w 

That  is,  the  equivalent  resistance,  reactance,  and  impedance 
referred  to  the  primary  are  to  the  equivalent  resistance,  reactance, 
and  impedance  referred  to  the  secondary  as  the  ratio  of  primary 
to  secondary  turns  squared. 

Example. — A  SO-kv-a.  4,400  to  220-volt  transformer  has  a  primary  re- 
aietance  and  reactance  of  3.45  and  6.40  ohms,  respectively.  The  secondary 
resistance  and  reactance  are  O.O0S5  ohm  and  0.014  ohm,  respectively.  Find 
(o)  the  equivalent  resistance  referred  to  the  primary;  (6)  the  equivalent 
resistance  referred  to  the  secondary;  (c)  the  equivalent  reactance  referred 
to  both  primary  and  secondary;  {d)  the  equivalent  impedance  referred  to 
both  primary  and  secondary;  (e)  the  total  copper  loss  using  the  individual 
resistances  of  the  two  windings  and  using  the  equivalent  leaistanoe  referred 
to  each  aide. 
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The  primary  current, 


'■- TOT -"■»•»■■■ 

The  secondary  current , 

The  ratio  ot  transformation 

AT,        220         1 
AT,  "  4,400      20 

(«) 

ft,.  -  3.46  +  (~\  '  0.0085  =  3.46  +  3.40  -  6.85  ohms.     An*. 

(b) 

flo,  =  0.0085  +  (^  *  3.46  -  0.00850  +  0.00863  = 

0.0171  ohm.     Ant. 

AlBOfl 

"  =  ^"{^' 'm~*^°"^°^°'-  ^'"^■ 

{=) 

Xo.  =  5.40  +  (y)  '  0.014  =  5.40  +  5.60  =  11.00  ohms.  An». 

Xtt  -  0.014  +  {~\  '  6.40  =  0.014  +  0.013.^  -  0.0275  ohm. 

^    '                                                                 Ans. 

Also 

^"  "  & '  ■^'"  -  w  ^  '^■°^^^  °^'"-  ^''"''■ 

w 

Z„,  =  V(6.86)'  +  (ll.O)'  =  12.96  ohma.     Ans, 

Zo.  =  ^(0.0171)'  +  (0.0275)'  =  0.0324  ohm.     Anx. 

AlBO 

Zo.  =  Z.i(^)'-^  =  0.0324ohm.     Check. 

(e) 

P.  -  (11.36)'  3.45  +  (2^)'  0.0086  =  883  watts.     An*. 

The  equivalent  resistance,  reactance,  and  impedance  referred 
to  either  side  may  be  used  in  determining  the  transformer  charac- 
teristics, such  as  regulation,  efficiency,  etc.  That  is,  the  trans- 
former may  be  treated  as  a  simple  impedance  in  series  with  a 
load  which  is  connected  across  the  line,.  Fig.  176  (c).  If  the 
primary  current  and  voltage  are  to  be  used,  the  primary  equiva- 
lent constants  Z^i,  Rm,  and  X^t,  must  be  used,  as  is  shown  in 
Fig.  176  (c).    The  secondary  terminal  voltage  Vt  must  be  multi- 

plied  by  the  ratio  of  transformation  i-j^j  as  shown  in  Fig.  176  (c) 
in  order  to  refer  it  to  the  primary  side.  The  secondary  current 
must  be  multiplied  by  \j^\  in  order  to  refer  it  to  the  primary 
side.     The  problem  is  then  merely  one  of  a  simple  series  circuit 
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If  the  secondary  current  and  voltage  are  to  be  used,  the  second- 
aiy  equivalent  constants,  Zm,  J^oi,  and  Xn,  must  also  be  used. 
This  will  be  demonstrated  in  the  methods  of  transformer  testing 
which  foUow. 

83.  Open-circuit  Test — Figiu*  177  shows  a  transformer 
having  the  low  side  connected  to  an  alternating  source  of  supply 
and  the  high  side  open-circuited.  Either  an  auto-transformer 
or  a  drop  wire  is  shown  as  a  means  of  varying  the  voltage  sup- 
plied to  the  low  side  of  the  transformer.  A  voltmeter,  an  am- 
meter, and  a  wattmeter  are  connected  in  the  primary  circuit. 
The  voltmeter  reads  the  voltage  across  the  primary  terminals, 
the  ammeter  reads  the  no-load  current,  and  the  wattmeter  reads 
the   power  taken  by  the   transformer  under  these  conditions. 


Fia.  177. — ConnectionB  for  open-oircuit  t««t. 
This  power  goes  to  supply  the  primary  I'R  loss  and  the  core  loss 
of  the  transformer.  As  the  exciting  current  is  very  small,  the 
primary  PR  loss  due  to  it  may  be  neglected.  Therefore,  the 
wattmeter  reads  the  transformer  core  loss.  If  the  primary  volt- 
age be  varied  and  the  core  loss  be  determined  for  different  values 
of  voltage,  a  curve  is  obtained  showing  the  relation  of  core  loss 
to  voltage.  At  no  load  the  flux  is  practically  proportional  to 
the  terminal  voltage,  as  the  primary  impedance  drop  due  to  the 
no-load  current  is  negligible.  (See  equation  46,  page  174.) 
The  eddy-current  loss  varies  as  the  square  of  the  voltage  and 
the  hysteresis  loss  as  the  1.6  power  of  the  voltage.  The  core 
loss  will  increase,  therefore,  nearly  as  the  square  of  the  voltage, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  178  (a). 

Transformers  are  usually  so  designed  that  the  most  economical 
use  of  materials  is  obtained.     Therefore,  the  core  is  operated  at 
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as  high  a  flux  density  as  the  allowable  core  loss  will  permit.  A 
study  of  Fig.  178  (a)  shows  that  a  slight  increase  of  voltage, 
above  rated  voltage,  produces  a  very  large  percentage  increase 
in  core  loss.  As  transformers  are  rated  by  their  maximum  safe 
operating  temperatures,  tEs  increased,  core  loss  may  cause  over- 
heanfig^oTthe  tMu^or^r.  Therefore,  the  effect  of  Derating 
transformers  at  over-volt^e  is  to  produce  a  large  increase  in 
temperature. 

Ifthe  magnetizing  current  be  plotted  as  abscissas,  and  the 
voltage  as  ordinates,  a  saturation  curve  similar  to  that  of  Fig. 
178  (fc)  is  obtained.  The  point  marked  "rated  voltage"  is  the 
point  on  the  saturation  curve  at  which  transformers  are  generally 
operated,  and  is  well  beyond  the  knee  of  the  curve.  Outwd^ 
the  question  of  increased  core  loss,  the  usual  transformer  cannot 


^"-- 

1 

be  operated  at  a  voltage  very  much  in  excess  of  its  rated  voltage, 
forJJa.e>^citiog  current  increases  very  rapidly  with  small  increase 
in  voltage,  as  indicated  in  Fig.  178  (b). 

The  flux  density  in  the  core  is  determined  primarily  by  the  per- 
missible core  loss.  Open-hearth  annealed  sheet  steel,  such  as  is 
used  in  dynamos,  can  be  used  for  transformer  cores.  For  a  given 
flux  density  and  frequency,  however,  silicon  steel  has  much  lees 
core  loss  per  unit  volume  than  open-hearth  steel,  the  effect  of 
the  silicon  being  to  increase  the  electrical  resistance,  and  hence 
reduce  the  eddy-current  loss.  Because  of  its  small  core  loss, 
silicon  steel  may  be  operated  safely  at  very  high  flux  densities. 
The  greater  cost  of  silicon  steel  is  more  than  offset  by  the  savii^ 
in  iron  and  in  copper,  and  in  the  general  reduction  ctf  the 
transformer  dimensions. 
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To  obtain  the  true  value  of  the  exciting  current,  the  current  h 
measured  by  the  ammeter,  in  Fig.  177,  should  be  resolved  into 
two  components,  one  of  which  hes  along  the  voltage  —Ei,  or  V, 
and  is  shown  as  7,  in  Fig.  179  (— Ei  and  V  are  practically  equal 
at  no  load).  This  current  7,  =  7o  cos  0  is  the  energy  component 
of  the  current  and  supplies  the  core  losses.  The  quadrature 
oomponent  /«  =  7o  sin  tf  is  the  true  magnetizing  current,  shown 
plotted  in  Fig.  178  (6).  In  most  commereial  transformers  Iq  = 
Iwt,  very  nearly. 

84.  Short-circuit  Test. — Figure  180  shows  the  transformer  of 
Fig.  177  reversed  and  the  low  side  short-circuited.  The  reversal 
is  made  in  order  that  the  line  current  may  not  be  excessive,  and 


FiQ.  179.— Magnet 


also  in  order  that  a  reasonable  voltage  drop  may  be  obtained. 
In  a  transformer,  the  impedance  drop  seldom  exceeds  5  per  cent, 
of  the  rated  voltage.  If  the  2,200-volt  aide  of  a  transformer,  Fig. 
180,  be  used  as  the  primary,  the  voltage  necessary  to  send  rated 
current  through  the  windings  on  short-circuit  is  about  5  per  cent, 
of  ^00,  or  110  volts,  which  is  a  standard  voltage  for  instrument 
coils.  If  the  secondary  of  the  transformer  were  rated  at  220 
volts,  the  voltage  at  short-circuit  would  be  only  11  volts  and  the 
current  would  also  be  high.  At  this  low  voltage,  high  precision 
could  not  be  obtained  with  ordinary  instruments. 

When  a  primary  current  7i  flows.  Fig.  180,  the  secondary 

current  /sisequal  to  /i  iyrj  ■    There  is,  therefore,  no  need  of  using 

an  ammeter  for  measuring  It.  The  power  delivered  to  the  trans- 
former, Fig.  180,  goe8_to  supply  three  losses;  the  primary  copper 
loss,  Ii'Ri,  the  secondary  copper  loss,  /s*fla,  and  the  core  loss  at 
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short-circuit.  The  core  loss  ia  negl^ble,  as  5  per  cent,  primary 
voltage  means  only  about  2^  per  cent,  of  the  rated  value  of  flux, 
since  half  the  impressed  voltage  on  short-circuit  is  consumed  in  the 
primary  impedance  drop.  The  core  loss  at  2  or  3  per  cent,  of  the 
rated  flux  is  so  small  as  to  be  neghgible,  for  the  core  loss  varies 
nearly  as  the  square  of  the  fliix.  Therefore,  the  power  at  shorts 
circuit 

where  Rm  and  Rn  are  the  transformer  equivalent  resistances 
referred  to  the  primary  and  secondary,  respectively. 

»     =  ^' 


The  value  of  equivalent  resistance  as  found  in  this  manner 
may  be  checked  with  the  value  determined  by  measuring  the 
resistance  of  each  winding 
with  direct  current.  The 
ratio  of  effective  to  ohmic 
resistance  is  only  a  few  per 
cent,  greater  than  unity  in 
most  transformers. 

Figure    181    shows    the 
equivalent-circuit      vector 
diagram  for  the  short-cir- 
cuit   test.     This    diagram 
^.ffjfi  is  merely  that  of  Fig.  176, 

Pio.  181.— Vector  diasrom  for  abort-oircuited   except  that  Vj  noW  equals 
tranHformer.  ^^^  ^^^  ^jj  quantities  are 

now  referred  to  the  primary  side.  It  will  be  recognized  in  Fig.  181 
that  the  entire  voltage  Vi  is  consumed  in  the  impedance  drops  of  the 
two  windings.  From  this  it  is  obvious  that  if  Zoi  be  the  equiva- 
lent impedance  of  the  transformer,  referred  to  the  primary  side, 


Z»  ■- 


-•■§:)' 


(58) 
(69) 
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Knowing  the  equivalent  impedance  and  eqmvalent  reaistance, 
the  equivalent  reactance  is  readily  found. 

Xo  =  VZo'  -  Ro*  (60) 

for  either  primary  or  secondary  side. 

In  making  the  ehort-circuit  and  the  open-circuit  testa,  the 
question  of  instrument  losses  should  be  investigated  and  correc- 
tion made  if  this  be  found  necessary.  As  the  losses  in  a  trans- 
former are  very  small,  the  power  taken  by  the  instruments  may 
be  a  considerable  percentage  of  the  power  being  measured. 

86.  Regulatioa  and  Efficiency. — The  data  obtained  from  the 
short-circuit  and  open-circuit  tests  are  sufficient  to  compute  the 
regulation  and  the  efficiency  of  the  transformer  at  any  load. 

As  the  equivalent  resistance  and  reactance  referred  to  either 
side  are  known,  it  is  merely  necessary  to  proceed  by  the  method 
of  Par.  81,  pa^  182,  to  determine  the  regulation.  The  pro- 
cedure will  be  demonstrated  by  an  example  which  follows. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  with  constant  voltage  the  mutual 
flux  of  the  transformer  is  practically  constant  from  no  load  to  full 
load.  It  usually  does  not  vary  more  than  from  1  to  3  per  cent. 
Therefore,  the  core  loss  is  practically  constant  at  all  loads  and 
may  be  determined  by  the  open-circuit  test.  Fig.  177.  For  most 
purposes  it  is  necessary  merely  to  measure  the  loss  at  the  rated 
voltage  of  the  transformer. 

The  only  other  losses  are  the  primary  and  secondary  copper 
losses.  These  can  be  calculated  readily,  knowing  the  resistances 
of  primary  and  secondary,  or  they  may  be  computed  from  the 
equivalent  resistance  determined  at  short-circuit.  The  efficiency 
of  the  transformer  may  then  be  computed,  since  the  losses  are 
known.    That  is,  the  efficiency 

^-  "  7j/,(P.F.)  +  Core  Loss  +  7,=fii  +  h'Rt        ^^^' 

yj/j(p.F.) 
"  VihiP.T.)  +  Core  Loss  +  h^R.^  ^^^^ 

Examjile.~A  20-kv-a.,  2,200  to  220-volt,  60-cycle  distributing  transformer 
ia  tested  for  efficiency  and'  regulation  aa  follows :  A  wattmeter,  an  ammeter 
and  a  voltmeter  are  used  to  measure  the  input  to  the  low  side,  the  high  side 
being  open-circuited  aa  shown  in  Fig.  177.  The  wattmeter  reads  148 
watts,  the  ammeter  4.2  amp.  and  the  voltmeter  220  volts.     The  trans- 
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former  is  then  reversed,  the  low  side  beii^  short-circuited,  and  220  voHa 
applied  to  the  high  side.  Instruments  having  the  proper  ranges  are  con- 
nected in  circuit  as  shown  in  Pig.  ISO.  The  ammeter  now  reads  10.5  amp., 
the  wattmeter  410  watts  and  the  voltmeter  220  volts. 

Find:  (o)  Transfornier  core  loss.  (6)  Equivalent  resistance  referred  to 
high  side,  (c)  Equivalent  resistance  referred  to  low  side,  (d)  Equivalent 
reactance  referred  to  high  side,  (e)  Equivalent  reactance  referred  to  low 
aide.  (/)  Regulation  of  transformer  at  0.8  power-factor,  lagging  current. 
(s)  Efficiency  of  transformer  at  full  and  at  half  load,  load  being  at  0.8  power- 
factor,  l^ging  current. 

(a)  Core  loss  is  indicated  directly  by  the  wattmeter  and  is  equal  to  148 
watts.     Am. 

(6)   floi  =7^1)-.  =  3.72  ohms.     Ans, 

(c)   «„.  =  3.72(^^)>-0.0372ohm.    Aja. 

(4)  Zo'  =  ^  =  21.0  ohms. 

Xoi  -  V(21.0)'  -  (3.72)'  -  \/427  -  20.7  ohms.    Atu. 

(fi)   Zo.  -  20.7  (|gp)  '  ^  0.207  ohm.     Am. 

(f)  Work  on  high  aide. 

The  rated  high-side  current  is  20,000/2,200  =  9.1  amps.     Usins 
equation  (49),  page  183. 
1  =■  V'(2,200  X  Q.8  -I-  9.1  X  3.72)'  -|-  (2,200  X  0.6  +  9.1  X  20-7)' 

2  200 "  ■  ^'^  ''*''  "*"'*■     '*"*■ 

8  obtained  using  the  low-aide  constants, 
=  V(220  X  0.8  +  91  X  0.0372)'  -|-  (220  X  0.6  -)-  91  X  0.207)' 
=  234  volta 

=  6.36  per  cent.    Ans. 

(g)  Full-load  eff.  (using  high-side  constants) 

.     20,000  X  0.80 16,000  _ 

"  20,000  X  0.80  -t-  148  -|-  (9.1)'  X  3.72  "  16,460 

97.2  per  cent.  '  Ant. 
Half^oad  efl. 
10.000  X  0.80 8,000 


10,000  X  0.80  -I-  148  -I-  (4.55)'  X  3.72      8,226 

97.3  per  cent.     Aru, 

The  same  values  of  efBciency  are  obtained  if  the  low-side 
current  and  resistance  are  used. 

This  method  of  determining  the  efficiency  is  much  more  accu- 
rate than  an   actual   measurement   of  the  output  and  input, 
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because  the  losses  are  so  email  a  part  of  the  output  that  a  large 
percentf^  error  in  their  measurement  will  make  only  a  snmll 
error  in  the  efficiency.  As  the  output  and  the  input  are  so  nearly 
equal,  it  is  difficult  to  determine  the  efficiency  accurately  by 
direct  measurement. 

Figure  182  shows  the  voltage  characteristic  and  the  efficiency 
of  a  100-kv-a.,  60-cycle,  2,200/122  to  144-volt  transformer 
plotted  against  load.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  efficiency  iB  high 
and  is  practically  constant  from  1^  load  to  25  per  cent,  overload. 


,    -i-^4-^  l.',lJ..iiJl!4rjUJ!, 

"•       \T"' —    1     1     .1   ill. 

"    i  1     - '   ■ '  1  y-  U  -l-j  J    -  - 

K     '' p-|'-p^T-T 

'      1 

j^             ».L....™,:„.  1 1 

3^ ^^IH^^i  — 

i        .        .L.iJ____.. 

10    X    to    MEiiioneDniwuouo 
Fia.  182. — Cbaraotoristlos  of  a  100  kv-a.,  60-oyclo  transformer. 

8S.  Core-  and  Shell-type  TransformetB.— Transformers  are 
divided  into  two  general  types,  the  core  type  and  the  shell  type. 
These  two  types  differ  in  the  arrangement  of  the  iron  and 
copper  with  respect  to  each  other. 

In  the  core  type  of  transformer  the  winding  or  the  copper 
surrounds  the  iron  core.  F^ures  170,  172,  and  173  are  diagram- 
matic merely,  but  they  represent  core-type  transformers.  Figure 
183  (a)  shows  the  general  arrangement  of  the  core-type  trans- 
former. The  core  is  in  the  form  of  a  hollow  square  made  up  of 
sheet-steel  laminations  about  14  mils  thick.     These  laminations 
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are  usually  built  up  with  rectangular  strips,  the  joints  of  which 
butt,  in  the  individual  layers.  However,  the  joints  lap  in  alter- 
nate layers,  aa  indicated  by  Fig,  183  (b),  which  shows  the  arrant^e- 
tnent  of  joints  in  two  adjacent  layers.  When  a  lai^e  number 
of  transformers  of  a  single  type  are  being  manufactured,  the 
laminations  are  often  made  of-L-shaped  stampings  stacked  so 


(i) 


Pio.   183  (c).- 


that  the  joints  alternate.     Figure   183   (c)   shows  a  core-type 
transformer  assombled,  with  leads,  etc.,  but  without  the  case. 

If  a  transformer  were  made  with  the  primary  and  secondary 
coils  on  separate  legs,  as  indicated  in  Figs.  170,  172,  and  173, 
an  unsatisfactory  transformer  would  result,  as  the  lai^e  leak- 
age  flux   for   both   primary   and   secondary   would   give   very 
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poor  regulation.  By  having  both  a  primary  and  a  secondary  on 
each  leg,  as  shown  in  Fig.  183  (a)  and  Fig.  183  (c),  the  leakage  flux 
is  reduced  to  a  very  small  value.  If  the  high-voltage  winding 
were  placed  next  the  core,  it  would  be  necessary  to  insulate  it, 
both  from  the  core  and  from  the  low-voltage  winding.  Thus  two 
layers  of  high-voltage  insulation  would  be  necessary.  By  placing 
the  high-voltage  winding  outside,  and  around  the  low-voltage 
winding,  only  the  one  layer  of  high-voltage  insulation,  that  be- 
tween the  high-  and  low-voltage  windings,  is  necessary. 

In  the  core  type  of  transformer  the  mean  length  of  turn  is  less, 
but  the  mean  length  of  magnetic 
path  is  greater  than  it  is  in  the 
shell  type.  The  core  type  of  trans- 
former is  well  adapted  to  high  volt- 
ages, especially  in  the  smaller 
capacities,  because  the  insulation 
problem  is  not  difficult. 


(a). — ArrangemeDt  of  cuna  uuu  < 
in  Bhelt-type  transformer. 


\u/. — y^im    aiiu    t^urB   uaiw 
Wagnei  sheK-type  distributu 


Fia.  184. — Shell-type  transformer. 
In  the  shell  type  of  transformer,  the  iron  surrounds  the  copper, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  184.  The  core  has  the  form  of  a  figure  8.  The 
entire  flux  passes  through  the  central  part  of  the  core,  but  outside 
this  central  core  it  divides,  half  going  in  each  direction  as  shown 
in  Fig.  184  (o).  This  results  in  a  much  shorter  effective  length 
of  magnetic  path,  but  a  greater  mean  length  of  turn.  The  coils 
are  made  in  the  shape  of  pancakes,  usually  wound  with  strip 
copper.  These  coils  are  taped,  and  the  primary  and  secondary 
are  usually  stacked  so  that  each  primary  is  adjacent  to  a  sec- 
ondary. In  this  manner  the  leakage  flux  of  both  primary  and 
secondary  is  reduced  to  a  very  small  value.  In  Fig.  184  {a)  the 
primaries  are  the  high  side  and  the  secondaries  are  the  low  side 
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The  secondaries,  or  low-side  coils,  are  placed  adjacent  to  the  iron  in 
order  to  minimize  the  amouqt  of  high-voltage  insulation  required. 
87.  Type  H  Trsnsfonner. — In  designing  a  transformer  it  is 
desirable  that  the  mean  length  of  turn  be  as  short  as  possible. 
This  reduces  both  the  weight  of  copper  and  the  reaiBtance  and 
reactance  of  the  winding.  This  is  accomplished  in  the  Type  H 
transformer  of  the  General  Electric  Co.  by  making  a  shell-type 
transformer  in  which  the  core  is  cru- 
ciform in  shape,  as  shown  in  Fig.  185. 
The  central  core  around  which  the 
coils  are  wound  is  operated  at  much 
higher  flux  density  than  the  four 
wings.  Although  the  rductance  and 
losses  in  this  core  are  high,  they  are  not 
excessive  when  the  entire  magnetic 
circuit  is  considered.  These  trans- 
formers are  used  mostly  as  distribution  transformers  for  stepping 
down  from  2,200  and  1,100  volts  to  220  and  110  volts,  so  that  the 
primary  is  the  high  side.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  low  side, 
the  secondary,  is  next  the  iron.  That  is,  one  of  the  two  low-side 
coils  is  next  the  central  core  and  the  other  is  next  the  iron  of  the 
four  wii^s.  The  two  high-side  coils  lie  between  the  two  low-side 
coils,  and  are  not  adjacent  to  the  iron.  The  two  high-side  coils 
are  insulated  from  the  low-side  coils  by  the  mica  shields  repre- 
sented by  heavy  lines.  The  advantage  of  this  design  is  that 
only  moderate  insulation  is  required  between  the  low-side  coils 
and  the  core.  As  high-voltage  insulation  need  be  used  only 
between  the  high-  and  the  low-voltage  coils,  a  minimum  amount 
of  high-voltage  insulation  is  required. 

In  designing  a  transformer,  provision  should  be  made  for  keep* 
ing  it  cool.  Spaces  or  ducts  should  be  left  between  coils  and 
between  coils  and  core.  Such  ducts,  or  channels,  are  shown  in 
Fig.  185.  The  oil  in  these  ducts  becomes  heated,  its  specific 
gravity  decreases,  and  the  oil  rises.  When  it  comes  in  contact 
with  the  transformer  case  it  cools,  which  increases  its  specific 
gravity,  and  it  therefore  flows  downwards  outside  the  trans- 
former coils,  and  is  subjected  to  further  cooling.  There  is  a 
continuous  circulation  of  oil  up  through  the  coils  and  the  cot© 
which  carries  away  the  heat. 
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Figure  186  shows  a  Type  H  transformer  assembled,  but  re- 
moved from  its  case. 

88.  Cooling  of  Transformers. — All  the  energy  lost  in  a  trans- 
former must  be  dissipated  as  heat.  Although  this  energy  is  but 
a  small  proportion  of  the  total  enei^  undergoing  transformation, 
it  becomes  quite  lai^e  in  amount  in  the  larger  capacity  trans- 
formers. The  larger  the  transformer  the  more  difficult  it  be- 
comes to  disapate  the  heat,  for  the  kilowatt  capacity  of  the 
transformer  increases  much  faster  than  the  radiating  surface. 


-    ir-l 


FiQ.    186, — Type   H   ti-BiiHformeT   re-  Fia.    lo^.^yvagDer 

moved  from  tank.  cooled,   three-phnse,   diBtribution-type 

tranaformer. 

Transformers  are  divided  into  two  classes,  self-cOoled  types 
and  artificially-cooled  types.  The  self-cooled  types  are  usually 
immersed  in  oil.  The  oil  within  the  windings  and  core  becomes 
heated  and,  because  of  the  lesser  density  of  the  heated  oil,  it  rises 
to  the  top  of  the  case,  where  it  becomes  cooled.  The  cooled  oil 
has  a  greater  density  than  the  warm  oil  and  so  flows  downwards, 
in  close  contact  with  the  case,  where  it  is  further  cooled.  After 
it  reaches  the  bottom  of  the  transformer  it  again  rises,  passing 
up  through  the  windings.  In  addition  to  carrying  heatawayfrom 
the  windings  and  core,  the  oil  is  an  excellent  insulator  and  dielectric. 
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In  the  moderate  sizes  of  transformers,  the  radiating  suifae 
increased  by  corrugating  the  case  (Fig.  187).  As  tnut^om 
increase  in  capacity,  it  becomes  difficult  to  disdpate  the  beat 
means  of  the  surface  of  the  case  alone.  One  method  of  increat 
the  radiating  surface  is  to  use  exterior  tubes  runnii^  from  the 


of  the  case  to  the  bottom  (Fig.  188).  The  hot  oil  passes 
from  the  tank  into  the  top  of  the  tubes,  is  gradually  cooled 
descends  through  the  tubes  to  the  bottom  of  the  tank  whei 
again  passes  up  through  the  windings  and  core. 
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fcT^aIlrfo^ne^a  having  this  tubular  construction  are  limited  in 
le  by  the  side  and  overhead  clearances  of  the  raihY>ad8.  The 
bular  principle  can  be  utilized,  however,  by  bolting  radiators  to 
'r'the  casing  to  take  the  place  of  the  tubes,  as  ia  shown  in  Figs.  189 
^  and  190.  As  these  radiators  are  held  by  bolts,  they  may  be  re- 
:  moved  during  shipment  and  bolted  in  place  when  the  transformer 


is  installed.  Figure  191  shows  the  core  and  windings  of  the  radi- 
ator type  of  transformer  of  Fig,  190.  It  will  be  observed  that  this 
is  a  shell  type  of  transformer.  When  the  leads  are  carried  out 
through  bushings  in  the  transformer  cover  it  is  necessary  to  sup- 
port the  core  and  windings  entirely  from  the  cover.  The  cover 
with  the  core  and  windings  can  then  be  lifted  as  a  unit. 
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There  are  two  different  types  of  artificially-cooled  transf ormers, 
air-cooled  and  oil-cooled  transformers.  The  air-cooled  or  aii^ 
blast  type  is  ordinarily  mounted  on  a  platform  under  which 
air  pressure  is  maintained  by  means  of  blowers  (Fig.  192). 
The  air  is  forced  up  through  the  transformer  windings,  keeping 
them  at  the  proper  temperature.  The  advantage  of  air-cooled 
transformers  is  that  fire  risk  is  reduced  because  the  danger  of 
flooding  the  station  with  burning  oil  is  eliminated.     They  are 
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therefore  used  extensively  in  sub-stations  which  are  located  in 
congested  districts.  On  the  other  hand,  this  type  of  transformer 
does  not  have  the  dielectric  strength  which  the  oil  adds  to  the 
insulation.  For  this  reason  air-cooled  transformers  are  seldom 
manufactured  for  potentials  in  excess  of  30,000  volts. 

The  most  common  method  of  artificially  cooling  the  oil  type  of 
transformer  is  to  place  a  copper  coil  in  the  top  of  the  transformer 
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tank  and  circulate  cooling  water  through  the  coil.  This  coil  is 
located  where  it  is  in  contact  with  the  hot  oil  {Fig.  193).  Careful 
tests  should  be  made  at  regular  intervals  for  leaks  in  the  cooling 
coils,  as  the  presence  of  a  very  slight  amount  of  water  in  the  oil 
greatly  impairs  its  insulating  and  dielectric  properties. 


Fia.  191. — Core  and  windinsB  of  the  radiator  type  of  transformer  shown 
in  Fie.  190. 

89.  Three-phase  Transformers. — Three-phase  transformers 
have  considerably  less  weight  and  occupy  much  less  floor  space 
than  three  single-phase  transformers  of  equal  capacity.  For  this 
reason  they  are  commonly  used  in  practice.  The  principle  of 
the  three-phase  core-type  transformer  is  illustrated  by  Fig.  194 
(a).  Three  single-phase  transformers  (secondaries  not  shown) 
have  each  a  primary  winding  upon  one  leg.  These  transformers 
are  symmetrically  wound  and  each  winding  is  connected  to  one 
wire  of  a  three-phase  system.    These  cores  are  placed  120°  apart 
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Fia.  192. — CooliDK  of  air-bloat  traiufonnerB. 


Pio.  1S3. — Water-cooled,  shell-type  tTBoaformer  removed  from  ita  a 
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SO  that  the  empty  legs  of  the  three  are  in  contact.    The  center 
leg  formed  by  these  three  carries  the  sum  of  the  three  fluxes 


produced  by  the  three-phase  currents  /i,  /j  and  I3.     As  the  sum 
of  the  three  currents  at  any  instant  is  zero,  the  sum  of  the  three 
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duxes  must  also  be  zero.  No  appreciable  flux  exists  in  the  com- 
mon leg  and  this  leg  may  be  eliminated,  therefore,  without  disturb- 
ing existing  conditiona.  A  more  practical  arrangement,  from  the 
construction  standpoint,  is  shown  in  Fig.  194  (b).  The  reluc- 
tance of  the  magnetic  circuit  for  the  center  coil  is  less  than  it  ia 
for  the  two  outer  coils.  This  makes  the  magnetizing  current  of 
the  middle  phase  slightly  less  than  that  of  the  two  outer  phases, 
but  the  magnetizing  currents  are  bo  small  that  this  has  no  notice- 
able effect  on  the  operation  of  the  transformer. 

Figure  195  shows  a  three- 
phase,  shell-type  transformer. 
It  does  not  differ  from  three 
single-phase,  shell-type  trans- 
formers laid  side  by  side. 
Owing  to  the  joint  use  of  the 
magnetic  paths  between  the 
coils,  there  is  less  iron  in  this 
type  of  transformer  than  in 
three  equivalent  single-phase 
units  As  each  phase  has  a 
magnetic  circuit  independent 
_      ...     .  ,    ,     -,      J    of  the  others,  the  three  phases 

FlO.    195. — Arrangement   of    coils  aaa  .  "^ 

laminBtiotia  in  3-phB«e,  shell-type  trana-  are  Hiore  mdependent  of  One 
^°""^^-  another  than  they  are  in  the 

core  type.  Figure  188  shows  a  complete  three-phase  trans- 
former with  a  tubular  tank. 

The  lower  cost  of  three-phase  transformers  and  the  smaller 
space  occupied  by  them  is  often  balanced  by  the  fact  that  if  any 
one  phase  becomes  disabled,  the  whole  transformer  must  ordi- 
narily be  removed  from  service.  (The  shell  type  may  be  oper- 
ated open  delta  at  58  per  cent,  of  its  rating,  but  this  is  not  always 
feasible.)  If  one  transformer  of  a  three-phase  bank  of  single- 
phase  transformers  becomes  disabled,  the  system  may  run  open 
delta  at  reduced  capacity  or  the  transformer  may  be  replaced 
by  a  single  spare  which  can  be  readily  substituted. 

90.  Auto-tronsfonners. — Figure  196  shows  a  drop  wire,  having 
a  resistance  of  10  ohms,  connected  across  a  100-volt  supply. 
The  supply  may  be  either  direct  or  alternating  current,  A  load 
having  a  resistance  of  5  ohms  is  tapped  to  the  middle  of  th«  drop 
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wire  and  to  one  side  of  the  line.  The  parallel  resistance  of  the 
two  5-ohm  coils  is  2.5  ohms,  which  being  in  series  with  5  ohms 
makes  a  total  resistance  of  7.5  ohms  across  the  100-volt  circuit. 
The  total  cmrent  flowing  is  100/7.5  =  13,3  amp.  This  current 
of  13.3  amps,  divides  equally  between  the  two  parallel  resistances, 
making  6.67  amp.  in  each.  The  voltage  across  the  single  5-ohm 
resistance  is  66.7  volts  and  that  across  the  5-ohm  resistance  which 

constitutes  the  load  is  33.3  volts.     In 4,    a 

order  to  obtain  6.67  amp.  at  33.3 
volts  with  this  system,  the  line  must 
supply  13.3  amp.  at  100  volts.  The 
efficiency  of  this  system  is  therefore 
very  low. 

Figure  197  (a)  shows  a  transformer  fiq.  i»6.— Currenia  in  a  drop- 
whose  primary  ae  is  connected  across  '^'^  Bystem. 

100-volt  alternating-current  supply.  The  secondary  b'c'  has 
just  half  the  number  of  turns  of  the  primary  ac,  and  therefore 
the  voltage  across  the  secondary  is  50  volts.  This  secon- 
dary d'c'  supplies  a  2. 5-ohm  resistance  so  that  the  secondary 
current  is  20  amp.  Instantaneous  directions  of  currents  are 
indicated.  Neglecting  the  magnetizing  current,  the  primary  cur- 
rent /„  is  10  amp,  Bowing  downwards  as  indicated.  It  will  be 
noted  that  the  secondary  current  ic't'  is  20  amp.  flowing  upwards. 


(a)  Biol"  Truilgnur 
Flo.  197. — CurraDtt  snd  voltagaa  ii 


If  the  secondary  winding  b'c'  be  combined  with  the  part  be 
of  the  primary  winding,  where  b  is  the  mid-point  of  the  winding 
ac,  no  disturbance  will  occur,  as  the  voltage  Vcb  is  equal  to  the 
voltage  VnV  and  the  two  are  substantially  in  phase.  (The  cur- 
rent flows  against  the  emf.  in  winding  he  and  with  the  emf.  in 
winding  b'c'.)  Assume  that  the  windings  he  and  b'c'  are  in  con- 
tact at  every  point  giving  a  single  winding,  as  shown  in  Fig.  197 
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(b).  The  current  Id,  will  now  be  the  algebraic  difference  of  the 
original  primary  current  he  and  the  secondary  current  h't',  or  10 
amp.  as  shown.  Therefore,  instead  of  having  two  windings,  one 
of  which  carries  10  amp.  and  the  other  20  amp.,  a  single  winding 
only  is  necessary  and  its  rating  need  not  be  greater  than  10  amp. 
The  copper  represented  by  the  20-amp.  secondary,  Fig,  197  (a), 
may  in  this  case  be  eliminated  and  yet  there  is  sufficient  copper 
to  transfer  the  same  power  from  one  circuit  to  the  other.  Such 
a  transformer  is  called  an  auto-transformer  or  compensator. 

The  primary  voltage  is  E^,:  and  the  winding  ac  receives  the 
power;  the  secondary  voltage  is  Ebc',  the  ratio  of  transformation 
■  ia  Etc/Eac',  the  magnetizing  current  flows  through  winding  ac. 
Therefore,  the  winding  ac  could  properly  be  considered  as  the 
primary  and  the  winding  6c  as  the  secondary.  When  discussing 
the  current  and  power  relations  within  the  transformer  itself, 
the  treatment  is  simplified  by  considering  the  winding  ab  as  the 
primary  and  the  winding  be  as  the  secondary,  the  magnetizing 
current  being  neglected. 

The  coil  fee  supplies  power  to  the  load  and  is  the  secondary  of  a 
transformer  of  which  ab  is  the  primary.  Neglecting  losses  and 
magnetizing  current,  both  of  which  are  small: 

The  power  delivered  to  the  load  b  50  X  20  =  1,000  watts. 

The  power  in  the  primary  ab  is        50  X  10  =     500  watts. 

The  power  in  the  secondary  be  is     50  X  10  =     500  watts. 

Only  500  watts  are  transformed,  but  1,000  watts  pass  to  the 
load. 

The  extra  500  watts  are  not  transformed,  but  merely  flow  am- 
ductively  from  the  line  a'a  to  the  line  bd.  In  this  case  but  half 
the  total  power  is  transformed. 

In  the  drop  wire,  the  current  flowing  from  a  to  b,  Fig.  196, 
undergoes  a  drop  in  potential.  The  power,  represented  by  the 
product  of  this  drop  in  potential  and  the  current,  goes  to  heat 
the  wire  ab.  In  the  auto-transformer,  however,  the  power  repre- 
sented by  the  current  undergoing  a  drop  in  potential  from  a  to  fe, 
Fig.  197  (6),  is  not  wasted,  but  is  transferred  to  the  magneticfield. 
This  power,  transferred  to  the  magnetic  field,  appears  in  the 
winding  6c  where  a  current  of  10  amp.  is  raised  50  volts  in  poten> 
tial.  That  is,  by  transformer  action,  power  is  transferred  from 
winding  ab  to  winding  6c. 
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Although  diagrammatically  the  auto-transformer  looks  like 
a  drop  wire,  its  operation  is  entirely  different.  The  auto-trauB- 
former  is  superior,  both  as  regards  efficiency  and  volt^e 
regulation. 

F^ure  198  (a)  shows  a  regular  transformer,,  which  transforms 
1,500  watts  from  100  volts  and  15  amp.  to  75  volts  and  20  amp. 
That  is,  the  voltage  is  stepped  down  in  the  ratio  of  4  to  3.  The 
primary  current  7oc  is  15  amp,,  and  the  secondary  current  Icv  is 
20  amp.  as  shown.  When  the  windings  6c  and  6'c'  are  combined 
to  make  an  auto-transformer,  Fig.  198  (6),  the  net  current  in  be 
is  but  5  amp.  The  winding  hV  in  (a)  may  be  eliminated  entirely 
and  winding  be  in  (b)  need  be  only  one-third  the  croHs-section  of 


i ij 


(a)  Kttfulu  Trmniformu 
Fi<3.  198. — Currente  and  voltages  ii 


f5)  Auto-Tri&iibrmct 


the  winding  6c  in  (a).  Hence  there  is  a  very  considerable  saving 
in  copper  in  the  auto-transformer  over  the  regular  transformer. 

In  Fig.  198  (6), 

Primary  power  in  a6  =  25  X  15  =  375  watts. 

Secondary  power  in  6c  =  75  X  5  =  375  watts.  . 

Transformed  power  =  375  watts. 

Power  conducUd  must  then  be  1,500  —  375  =  1,125  watts. 

Only  one-fourlh  the  total  power  involved  is  now  transformed, 
whereas  in  Fig.  197,  one-half  the  total  power  was  transformed. 

The  auto-transformer  is  sometimes  called  a  compensator. 
It  is  a  type  of  transformer  which  transforms  a  portion  of  the 
energy  and  allows  the  remainder  to  flow  conductively  through 
its  windings.  Its  action  is  analogous  to  the  balancer  set.  (See 
Vol.  I,  Page  391,  Par.  249.)  The  current  lot,  in  dropping  through 
the  voltage  Eat,  raises  the  current  J^  to  the  voltage  E^-  Wind- 
ing o6  corresponds  to  the  motor  and  winding  be  to  the  generator 
of  F^.  352,  Vol.  I,  page  391.     In  fact,  a  compensator  can  be  used 
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to  obtain  the  neutral  of  an  alternating-current  three-wire  system 
in  the  same  manner  as  a  balancer  set  is  used  to  obtain  the  neu- 
tral in  a  direct-current  three-wire  system.  The  connections  of  a 
compensator  used  in  this  manner  are  ehown  in  Fig.  199.  The 
compensator  is  superior  to  the  balancer  set  both  in  efficiency 
and  in  maintenance. 

For  moderate  ratios  of  transformation,  the  compensator  is 
much  more  economical  in  the  use  of  materials  and  has  a  much 
higher  efficiency  than  a  transformer  which  transforms  all  the 
power.  With  the  higher  ratios  of  transformation,  more  and 
more  of  the  power  is  transformed  and  less  and  less  conducted. 
So  the  auto-transformer  is  economical  only  for  small  ratios  of 


transformation.  Also  the  low  side  and  the  high  side  are  con- 
nected together  conductively.  Therefore,  in  commercial  systems 
the  low  side  should  be  grounded  at  the  proper  point  for  reasons  of 
safety,  if  the  high-side  voltage  is  sufficiently  high  to  be  dangerous. 
An  ordinary  lighting  transformer  can  be  used  as  an  auto-trans- 
former to  change  the  voltage  by  a  moderate  amount.  Figure 
200  shows  a  2a-kv-a.,  2,200  to  220-volt  transformer.  The  rated 
primary  current 

,        20,000       .  , 

^•  =  -^;2oo=®-^""p- 

and  the  rated  secondary  current 


220 

The  high  and  low  sides  can  carry  9.1  and  91  amp.,  respec- 
tively, without  exceeding  their  ratings.  The  low  side  may  be 
connected  to  raise  the  voltage,  as  shown  in  Fig.  200.  Ninety- 
one  amperes  can  flow  to  the  load  without  overloading  the  low- 
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tension  coil.  This  requires  9.1  amp.  in  the  high-eide  coil  which 
is  now  acting  as  primary.  The  line  current  from  the  supply 
must  be  100.1  amp.  If  the  transformer  leases  are  n^ected,  the 
power  supplied 

Pi  =  2,200  X  100.1  =  220,220  watts 
power  delivered 

Pi  =  2,420  X  91  =  220,220  watts 
power  transformed  =  91  X  220  =  20,000  watts. 

Assume  97  per  cent,  efficiency  for  the  transformer.  This 
means  that  the  loss  is  0.03  X   20,000  =  600  watts. 

The  efficiency  of  the  system  is 
220,220  ... 

220,220  + 600  =  ^^-^P^^  *=""*■ 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  a  device  of  this  type  is  very  similar  to  the 
series  booster  described  in  Vol.  I,  page  304,  Par.  304,  but  that  it 
is  much  simpler  and  much  more  efficient.  When  an  ordinary 
lighting  transformer  is  used  in  this  manner  the  low-side  winding 
should  be  grounded  at  one  point  as  the  insulation  between  the 
low  side  and  core  is  not  designed  to  withstand  full  high-side 
potential. 

91.  Trausfonner  Connections. — There  are  several  methods  of 
connecting  three-phase  transformer  banks,  as  for  example, 
Y-Y,  A-A,  A-Y,  Y-A,  V-V,  T-T,  etc. 


Pio.  201 . — Y-Y  coDDection  of  transfonnera. 


Figure  201  shows  a  Y-Y  connected  transformer  bank,  which 
may  be  either  a  step-up  or  a  step-down  bank.  Unless  the 
primary  neutral  is  connected  to  the  generator  neutral,  this  con- 
nection has  the  objection  of  having  a  "fioating"  neutral.  An 
extreme  case  is  illustrated  by  attempting  to  place  a  load  from 
wire  2  to  the  neutral,  on  the  secondary  side.    This  power  must 
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be  supplied  by  primary  coil  2.  This  primary  coil  camiot  supply 
the  power  because  it  is  in  series  with  the  primaries  1  and  3  whose 
secondaries  are  open-circuited.  The  two  primaries  1  and  3  under 
these  conditions  act  as  very  high  impedances  so  that  the  primary 
2  can  obtain  but  very  little  current  through  them  from  the  line. 
Therefore,  transformer  2  can  supply  no  appreciable  power.  In 
fact,  the  secondary  of  2  may  be  short-circuited  and  only  a  small 
current  will  flow.  The  short-circuit  merely  pulls  the  primary 
and  secondary  neutrals  over  to  wire  2. 


Fia.  202. — Delta-delta  connec 


This  difficulty  of  the  "floating"  neutral  may  be  obviated  by 
connecting  the  primary  neutral  back  to  the  generator  so  that 
the  primtiry  of  transformer  2  can  take  its  power  from  between 
its  hne  and  the  neutral.  Another  objection  to  Y-Y  connection 
is  the  fact  that  the  secondary  coil  voltages  contain  large  third 
harmonics. 


Fia.  203.- — Delta-Y  connection  of  transformars. 


The  delta-delta  bank  shown  in  Fig.  202  is  often  used,  especially 
for  moderate  voltages.  Its  chief  advantage  is  that  if  one  trans- 
former becomes  disabled,  the  system  may  operate  in  "V"  or 
open  delta.  In  both  the  Y-Y  and  the  delta-delta  connections, 
the  ratios  between  the  primary  and  secondary  line  voltages  are 
the  same  as  the  individual  transformer  ratios. 
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The  delta-Y  connectioD  shown  in  Pig.  203  is  a  very  useful 
connection  for  stepping  up  the  voltage.  It  is  not  ppen  to  the 
objection  of  a  "floating  neutral"  and  of  wave  distortion,  such 
as  the  Y-Y  connection  involves.  Another  distinct  advantage  of 
delta-Y  connection  over  the  delta-delta  connection  is  that  for 
high  voltages  the  transformers  need  not  be  so  well  insulated. 
For  a  100,000-volt  system,  the  Y-connected 'transf onners  need 
be  insulated  only  for  58,000  (100,000/\/3)  volts,  whereas  delta- 
connected  transformers  must  be  insulated  for  100,000  volts. 
The  Y-delta  system  is  often  used  for  stepping  down  the  voltage. 

The  ratio  between  line  volt^es  in  these  two  systems  is  not  the 
individual  transformer  ratio,  for  the  line  volt^e  on  the  Y-side  is 
y/S  times  that  given  by  the  transformer  ratio.  A  delta-Y  bank 
cannot  be  paralleled  with  a  Y-Y  or  a  delta-delta  bank,  even  al- 
though the  voltage  ratios  are  correctly  adjusted,  as  there  will  be 
a  30°  phase  difference  between  corresponding  voltages  on  the 
secondary  side. 

Transformer  primaries  may  be  connected  in  either  Y  or  delta 
without  any  attention  being  paid  to  phase  relations.  The 
secondaries  must  be  phased  hke  the  alternator  coils  in  Par.  59, 
page  125.  The  primaries  of  three-phase  transformers,  however, 
must  be  correctly  connected  as  regards  phase  relations.  The 
actual  phasing  is  often  avoided  as  the  primary  and  secondary 
connections  are  brought  out  of  the  case  symmetrically. 

92.  The  V-connection. — It  was  pointed  out  in  Par.  59,  page 
125,  that  line  voltage  must  exist  between  the  open  ends  of  the 


two  coils  of  the  delta  before  the  third  one  is  connected.  At  no 
load,  with  only  two  transformers,  three  equal  three-phase  voltages 
exist  around  the  secondaries  and  a  three-phase  transformation  is 
therefore  possible  with  only  two  transformers.    This  is  called  the 
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"V"  or  open-delta  cooaectioD,  Fig.  204.  Under  balanced  loads, 
the  voltages  may  become  slightly  unbalanced.  This  is  not  seri- 
OUB  in  commercial  transformers,  as  their  regulation  is  seldom 
greater  than  2  or  3  per  cent. 

At  first  thought  it  might  appear  that  the  V-connection  would 
have  two-thirds  the  capacity  of  the  delta-connection.  Both 
transformers  work  at  a  reduced  power-factor  when  connected  in 
V,  even  though  the  power-factor  of  the  load  remains  fixed. 
Therefore,  the  kv-a.  capacity  of  the  V-connection  is  less  than 
two-thirds  of  the  kv-a.  capacity  of  the  delta-connection  having 
individual  transformers  of  equal  rating.  The  ratio  of  the  V- 
capacity  to  the  delta-capacity  is  \/y/Z  =  58  per  cent,  rather  than 
66?i  per  cent.     This  can  be  proved  as  follows: 

Let  I  be  the  rated  current  of  each  transformer  and  E  the  line 
voltage.     The  power,  at  unity  power-factor,  Fig.  204,  is 

P,  =  VZEI 

As  the  transformer  rating  is  determined  by  the  current,  the 
output  of  three  of  these  transformers  in  delta  would  be 


■V3 


r  58  per  cent. 


Oftentimes  in  practice  a  V-bank  of  transformers  is  first  in- 
stalled. The  third  transformer  is  added  when  the  increase  in 
load  on  the  system  warrants  it.  The  rating  of  the  bank  is  then 
increased  73  per  cent,  with  an  investment  increase  of  but  50 
per  cent. 

93,  The  Scott  or  T-connection. — By  means  of  the  Scott  or 
T-connection  it  is  possible  to  transform  not  only  from  three-phase 
to  three-phase  by  means  of  two  transformers,  but  also  from  three- 
phase  to  two-phase  or  from  two-phase  to  three-phase.  The  method 
of  connecting  for  three-phase  to  three-phase  transformation  is 
shown  in  Fig.  205  (a)  and  (6).  Two  transformers  having  pri- 
maries ad  and  he  and  secondaries  a'd'  and  b'c'  are  used.  The 
middle  point  d  of  the  winding  be  and  d'  of  the  winding  bV  must 
be  accessible.  One  end  d  of  the  primary  winding  ad  is  connected 
to  the  middle  point  d  of  the  primary  &c.  The  respective  ends  of 
the  three  coils  are  connected  to  the  three-phase  supply  ahc.    The 
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traoBformer  be  is  called  the  main  transformer  and  ad  the  leader 
tran^onner. 

Figure  205  (c)  shows  the  voltage  diagram.  The  three-phase 
supply  is  assumed  to  be  100  volts  across  lines  and  the  transformers 
have  a  one-to-one  ratio, 

The  voltages  E^^  and  Ea,  are  each  equal  to  50  volts  and  are  180° 
apart,  since  coil  de  and  coil  db  are  both  on  the  same  magnetic 


Method  of  coDaectins  trauBrormer  coUa. 

Fig.  205. — T-connected  transEormere.  3-phi 


3-phB8 


circuit.  Each  side  of  the  equilateral  triangle,  Fig.  205  (c),  is 
equal  to  100  volts.  The  voltage  fi*.  is  the  altitude  of  the  equi- 
lateral triangle  and  is,  therefore,  equal  to  100\/3/2  or  86.6  volts. 
The  same  relations  hold  in  the  secondary  coUs,  so  that  a'b'c'  is  a 
symmetrical  three-phaae  system.  The  full  capacity  of  the  trans- 
formers is  not  utilized,  however.  The  teaser  transformer  oper- 
ates at  only  86.6  per  cent,  of  its  rated  voltage  and  in  the  coils  bd 
and  dc  the  current  lags  30°  in  one  and  leads  30°  in  the  other  at 
unity  power-factor.  This  gives  a  power-factor  of  0.866  in  the 
transformer  coils  and  is  therefore  equivalent  to  the  transformers 
operating  at  only  86.6  per  cent.  of.  their  rated  kv-a.  capacity. 
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However,  if  the  teaser  is  designed  for  86.6  per  cent,  voltage,  it 

operates  at  full  capacity  and  the  capacity  of  the  system  is  then 

100  X  0.866  +  86.6       nr»oo    f*i.    w  w        f 

-jy.   I   Oft  fi ™  0.928  of  the  total  transformer  capacity. 

If  the  ends  b'  and  d'  of  the  secondaries  be  connected,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  206  (a),  a  two-phase,  three-wire  system  results.  The 
voltage  Ei'o'  is  equal  to  only  86.6  volts,  whereas  the  voltage  Ei,'/ 
equals  100  volts.  Therefore,  the  resulting  two-phase  system 
has  unequal  voltages.     This  may  be  corrected,  however,  if  the 


Fio.  206. — Scott  or  T-coQnoctioD,  3-phase  to  2^phaBe. 


hne  a  be  connected  to  point  Ci  on  the  primary  of  the  teaser  trans- 
former, the  point  oi  being  such  that  dui  represents  86.6  per  cent, 
of  the  total  winding  of  the  teaser  transformer,  as  shown  in  Fig. 
206  (6).  This  will  increase  the  volts  per  turn  in  the  ratio  of  100 
to  86.6  and  will  raise  the  secondary  voltage  a  corresponding 
amount.  Therefore,  a  symmetrical  two-phase,  three-wire  sys- 
tem results.  By  tying  the  middle  points  of  the  secondaries 
together,  a  symmetrical  quarter-phase,  four-  or  five-wire  system 
may  be  obtained,  as  shown  in  Fig.  207.    ' 

In  any  of  the  foregoing  connections,  d  is  not  the  neutral  of  the 
primary,  a^  it  is  not  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  volt^es.     The 
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volt^es  from  the  point  0  (Fig.  205  (c)  and  Fig.  206  (b))  to  a,  b 
and  e  are  all  equal.  Therefore,  point  0  is  the  neutral  of  the  pri- 
mary system.  Point  0  is  two-thirds  the  way  down  the  teaser 
transformer  winding  from  Oi  to  d,  Fig.  206  (b). 

In  these  connections  the  voltages  become  slightly  unbalanced 
even  under  balanced  loads.  This  is  due  to  the  unsymmetncal 
phase  relations  among  the  voltages  and  the  currents  in  the 
individual  coils. 


94.  Constant-current  Tran^ormers. — The  transformers  here- 
tofore considered  are  constant  potential  transformers;  that  is, 
the  secondary  voltage  remains  substantially  constant  and  a 
change  of  load  is  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  change  of 
current.  There  are  instances  where  a  constant  current  is  desired, 
the  most  common  being  series  street  hghting.  It  will  be  recalled 
that  constant  direct  current  is  obtained  from  a  series  generator. 
Constant  alternating  current  is  ordinarily  obtained  from  a  con- 
stant current  or  "tub"  transformer.    . 

The  construction  of  the  transformer  is  such  that  the  primary 
and  the  secondary  can  move  with  respect  to  each  other.  The 
primary  coil  may  be  fixed  and  the  secondary  may  move  or  the 
secondary  coil  may  be  fixed  and  the  primary  may  move.  Both 
types  are  found  in  practice.  Figure  208  shows  a  transformer  in 
which  the  primary  is  stationary  and  the  secondary  is  movable. 
The  load  consists  of  a  number  of  lamps  connected  in  series.  The 
secondary  is  suspended  from  a  lever  which  is  counter-weighted. 
A  dashpot  is  provided  to  prevent  rapid  fluctuations  in  the  posi- 
tion of  the  moving  coil. 

The  operation  of  the  transformer  is  as  follows:  Assume  that  the 
secondary  coil  is  "floating  " ;  that  is,  it  is  free  to  move  either  up  or 
down  and  is  delivering  a  certain  current  to  a  series  load.     The 
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ciirreDts  in  the  primary  and  secondary  flow  in  opposite  direc- 
tions (Fig.  209).  Therefore,  there  is  repulsion  between  the 
two  coils.  Assume  that  the  load  changes,  for  example  it  de- 
This  change  of  load  would  be  produced  by  short-drcuit- 


Fio.  208. — Constant-current  tranBformer. 


ing  one  or  more  lamps,  causing  a  decrease  in  the  load  reaistance. 
Because  of  the  decreased  load  resistance,  first  the  secondary 
and  then  the  primary  current  tends  to  increase.  This  increases 
the  repelling  force  between  the  two  coOs,  resulting  in  the  secon- 
dary moving  further  away  from  the  primary.  The  leakage  flux 
between  the  two  coils  is  thus  increased 
and  this  reduces  the  secondary  induced 
I  .  I  I  ,^  uuiK  piyi  volts.  The  secondary  coil  will  move 
I  Efi3  I  [  S3  I .  -Motoii  FiM  *^^y  from  the  primary  until  the 
secondary  current  is  again  at  its 
normal  value.  The  action  of  such  a 
transformer  depends  on  the  change 
in  leakage  flux  of  both  primary  and 
secondary,  as  is  shown  in  Fig.  209. 
Because  of  its  large  proportionate 
leakage  flux  this  type  of  transformer  has  a  very  low  power- 
factor  except  at  or  near  its  maximum  load.  This  is  one  objec- 
tion to  its  use. 
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Magnetite  arcs  require  a  uni-^irectional  current  for  their  proper 
operation.  (See  Chap.  XIII,  p^e  431,  Par.  196.)  In  order  to 
obtain  this  current  economically  by  the  use  of  the  constant^ur- 
rent  transformer,  mercury-arc  rectifiers  are  used  in  connection 
with  the  transformer.  Ordinarily  two  rectifier  tubes  are  con- 
nected in  series.  The  diagram  of  connections  for  a  single  recti- 
fier tube  is  shown  in  Fig.  210.    The  mercury  arc  has  the  property 


Fig.  210. — ConBlant-current  transforniBr  and  meroury-arc  rectifier. 


of  allowing  current  to  pass  in  but  one  direction.  When  current 
tends  to  pass  in  the  opposite  direction  the  mercury  vapor  acts 
like  a  valve  and  prevents  its  flow.  If  there  were  but  one  circuit 
through  the  rectifier  the  negative  half  of  the  wave  would  be 
eliminated  and  the  result  would  be  a  number  of  disconnected 
waves,  as  shown  in  Tig.  211  (a).  The  rectifier  would  not  oper- 
ate under  these  conditions  as  the  arc  would  go  out  between 
waves  and  would  fail  to  re-establish  itself.  By  usii^  two  anodes, 
a  succession  of  connected  waves,  Fig.  211    (b),  is  obtained. 
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Even  under  these  conditions,  the  current  becomes  zero  twice 
each  cycle,  so  that  the  arc  cannot  re-estabUsh  iteelf.  By  using 
reactance.  Fig.  210,  the  current  is  held  over  each  half-cycle,  re- 
sulting in  a  rippled,  uni-directional  current  wave,  Fig.  211  (c). 
(Also  see  Chap.  XI,  page  336,  Par.  137(3).) 

The  starting  anode  shown  in  Fig.  210  is  an  electrode  which 
sends  a  current  at  low  voltage  through  the  liquid  mercury, 
causing  it  to  vaporize,  and  in  this  way  establishes  the  initial 
arc.  The  mercury-arc  rectifier  used  under  these  conditions  has 
a  very  high  efficiency,  as  the  voltage  drop  across  the  tube  itself 
is  small  compared  with  the  circuit  voltage.  The  tubes,  how- 
ever, are  fragile  and  occasional  renewals  are  necessary. 


r\   r\ 
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Pio.  211.— Recttfied  current  WBVBB. 

INSTRUMENT  TRANSFORMERS 

96.  Electrical  Measurements  at  Hig^  Voltages. — It  is  not 
usually  practicable  to  connect  instruments  or  meters  directly 
to  high-voltage  circuits.  Unless  the  high-voltage  circuit  is 
grounded  at  the  instruments,  they  may  be  subjected  to  high- 
voltage  stresses  to  ground.  This  makes  it  dangerous  for  anyone 
to  come  in  contact  with  the  switchboard  apparatus.  Further, 
instruments  become  inaccurate  when  connected  directly  to  high 
voltage,  because  of  the  electrostatic  forces  which  act  on  the 
indicating  element.  Specially  designed  instruments  may  be  so 
constructed  that  they  can  be  connected  directly  to  high-voltage 
circuits,  but  these  instruments  are  usually  expensive  and  are  not 
suitable  for  commercial  work. 
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By  means  of  instrument  transformerB,  instruments  may  be 
entirely  insulated  from  the  h^h-voltage  circuit  and  yet  indicate 
accurately  the  current,  voltage,  power,  etc.,  in  the  high-voltage 
circuit.  Moreover,  low-voltage  instruments  having  standard 
current  and  voltage  ranges  may  be  used  for  all  high-voltage 
circuits,  irrespective  of  the  voltage  and  current  ratings  of  the 
circuits. 

96.  Potential  Transformers. — Potential  transformers  do  not 
differ  materially  from  the  constant-potential  transformers  already 
discussed,  except  that  their  power  rating  is  small.  Below  5,000 
volts  they  are  usually  air-cooled  and  above  this  they  are  usually 
oil-cooled,  the  oil  being  used  more  for  its  dielectric  qualities  than 
for  cooling  purposes.    As  only  instruments  and  sometimes  pilot 


Fto.  212, — Use  of  poMntUI  IraDsfomier  on  a  13.200-voIt  BiDgle-phase  circuit 


lights  are  connected  to  their  secondaries,  such  transformers 
ordinarily  have  ratings  of  from  40  to  200  watts.  The  low-tension 
side  is  almost  always  wound  for  110  volts  and  the  ratio  is  then 
determined  by  the  rating  of  the  high-voltage  winding.  For 
example,  a  13,200-volt  potential  transformer  would  have  a 
ratio  of  f3,200/110  =  120:1.  The  ratio  of  turns  may  vary  a 
per  cent,  or  so  from  this  value  to  allow  for  the  transformer  im- 
pedance drop  under  load.  Figure  312  shows  a  simple  connec- 
tion for  measuring  volt^e  in  a  13,200-volt  circuit  by  means  of 
a  potential  transformer.  The  secondary  should  always  be 
grounded  at  one  point  to  eliminate  "  static  "  from  the  instrument 
and  further  to  insure  safety  to  the  operator.  Figure  216  shows 
a  potential  transformer  used  in  conjunction  with  a  current  trans- 
former for  measuring  power  by  means  of  a  wattmeter. 

97.  Current  Transformers. — To  avoid  connecting  alternating- 
current  ammeters  and  the  current  coils  of  other  instruments 
directly  in  high-voltage  lines,  current  transformers  are  used.    In 
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addition  to  insulatiDg  the  iDBtrumentB  from  high-voltage,  they 
step  down  the  current  in  a  known  ratio.  This  enables  a  lower- 
range  ammeter  to  be  used  than  would  ordinarily  be  required  if 
the  inBtniment  were  connected  directly  into  the  primary  line. 


^ 


ijoowr^ 


Fio.  213. — ConneotioDB  for  a  series  a 


The  current  or  series  transformer  has  a  primary,  usually  of 
few  turns,  wound  on  a  core  and  connected  in  series  with  the  line, 
Fig.  213.  When  the  primary  has  a  lai^e  current  rating,  it  may 
consist  of  a  straight  conductor  passing  through  the  center  of  a 


..,»,.},  V,.. 

Fio.  214. — Conitruction  of  one  type  of  cuirent  trBiiafonner. 

hollow  core,  as  shown  in  Fig.  214.  The  secondary,  consisting 
of  several  turns,  is  wound  around  the  laminated  core.  The  ratio 
of  current  transformation  is  approximately  the  inverse  ratio  of 
turns.    For  example,  if  the  primary  has  two  turns  and  the  eec~ 
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ondary  60  turns,  the  ratio  will  be  30:1.  The  ratio  may  vary 
slightly  from  this  value  due  to  the  magnetizing  current.  In  Fig. 
215  (o),  the  primary  current  I\  consists  of  two  components,  — /», 
the  component  necessary  to  balance  the  secondary  ampere-tums, 
and  In,  the  magnetizing  current.  The  magnetizing  current  intro- 
duces a  slight  error  in  the  ratio  as  well  as  causing  It  to  depart  by 
the  angle  0  from  the  180°  phase  relation  to  /i.  At  light  loads 
the  magnetizing  current  may  cause  considerable  error.  Figure 
215  [b)  shows  the  variation  of  phase  angle  and  ratio  with  load 
for  a  typical  transformer. 


The  secondaries  of  practically  all  current  transformers  are 
rated  at  5  amp.,  regardless  of  the  primary  current  rating.  For 
example,  a  2,000-amp.  current  transformer  has  a  ratio  of  400:1 
and  a  60-amp.  transformer  has  a  ratio  of  12:1. 

The  current  transformer  differs  from  the  ordinary  constant- 
potential  transformer  in  that  its  primary  current  is  determined 
entirely  by  the  load  on  the  system  and  not  by  its  own  secondary 
load.  If  its  secondary  becomes  open-circuited,  a  high  voltage 
will   exist   across   the   secondary   because   the   large'  ratio   of 
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secondary  to  primary  turns  causes  the  transformer  to  act  as  a 
step-up  transformer.  Also,  since  the  counter  ampere-turns  of 
the  secondary  ao  longer  exist,  the  flux  in  the  core,  instead 
of  being  due  to  the  diSerence  of  the  primary  and  secondary 
ampere-turns,  will  now  be  due  to  the  total  primary  ampere- 
turns  acting  alone.  This  means  a  very  lai^  increase  in  the 
flux,  causing  excessive  core  losses  and  heating,  as  well  as  a  high 
voltage  across  the  secondary  terminals. 


Therefore,  a  current  transformer  should  always  have  its  secondary 
short-circuited. 

Figure  216  shows  the  method  of  connecting  a  typical  instru- 
ment load,  through  instrument  transformers,  to  a  high-voltage 
line.  The  load  on  the  instrument  transformers  includes  an  am- 
meter, a  voltmeter,  a  wattmeter  and  a  watthour  meter.  Each 
secondary  is  grounded  at  one  point.  Correction  for  ratio  of 
transformation  must  be  applied  to  all  the  instrument  readings, 
the  wattmeter  and  watthour  meter  involving  the  ratio  of  both 
the  current  and  the  potential  transformers.  Usually  in  perma- 
nent installations,  as  on  switchboards,  the  instrument  scaleB 
themselves  are  so  marked  as  to  take  into  consideration  these 
ratios.    Therefore,  the  primary  power  may  be  read  directly. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

THE  INDUCTION  MOTOR 

98.  Principle. — The  induction  motor  is  the  most  widely  used 
type  of  alternating-current  motor.  This  is  due  to  its  ruggedneas 
and  simplicity,  to  the  absence  of  a  commutator,  and  to  the  fact 
that  its  operating  characteristics  are  well  adapted  to  constant- 
speed  work. 


Fio.  217. — Hotation  of  metnl  diao  produced  by  ratatiiig  magnet. 

The  principle  of  the  motor  may  be  illustrated  as  follows:  A 
metal  disc,  Fig.  217  (o),  is  free  to  turn  upon  a  vertical  axis.  The 
disc  may  be  of  any  conducting  material,  such  as  iron,  copper,  or 
aluminum.  A  m^net,  free  to  rotate  on  the  same  axis  as  the 
disc,  is  placed  above  the  disc  and  its  ends  are  bent  down  so  that 
its  magnetic  flux  cuts  through  the  disc.  When  this  magnet  is 
rotated,  the  magnetic  lines  cut  the  disc  and  induce  currents  in  it, 
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as  shown  in  the  figure.  As  these  currents  find  themselves  in  a 
magnetic  &eld,  they  tend  to  move  across  this  field,  just  as  the 
currents  in  the  conductors  of  a  direct-current  motor  tend  to  move 
across  its  magnetic  field.  By  Lenz's  law,  the  direction  of  the 
force  developed  between  these  currents  in  the  disc  and  the 
magnetic  field  producing  them  will  be  such  that  the  disc  tends 
to  follow  the  magnet,  as  shown  in  the  figure. 

To  illustrate  this  more  in  detaU,  consider  Fig.  217  (a),  (&},aQd  (c). 
In  (a),  the  north  pole  of  the  rotating  magnet  is  shown  as  moving 
in  a  counter-clockwise  direction.  The  conductor  beneath  the 
magnet  also  moves  in  a  counter-clockwise  direction,  but  more 
slowly  than  the  magnet.  Therefore,  the  relative  motion  between 
the  magnet  and  the  conductor  is  the  same  as  if  the  magnet  were 
stationary  and  the  conductor  moved  in  the  clockwise  direction. 
This  relative  motion  of  the  magnet  and  the  conductor  is  illus- 
trated in  Fig.  217  (b),  where  the  north  pole  is  shown  as  being 
stationary  and  the  conductor  is  moving  from  right  to  left. 
Applying  Fleming's  right-hand  rule  (see  Vol.  I,  page  218),  the 
direction  of  the  induced  current  is  toward  the  observer.  The 
lines  of  force  about  the  conductor,  due  to  its  own  current,  are 
therefore  counter-clockwise  and  the  resultant  field  is  found  by 
combining  the  conductor  field  and  the  field  produced  by  the 
magnet.  The  appearance  of  this  resultant  field  is  shown  in  Fig. 
217  (c)  (also  see  Vol.  I,  page  309).  As  the  magnetic  field  is  in- 
creased in  intensity  to  the  left  of  the  conductor  and  reduced  in 
intensity  to  the  right  of  the  conductor,  there  is  a  force  developed 
which  urges  this  conductor  from  left  to  right.  That  is,  the  con- 
ductor tends  to  follow  the  magnet.  Actually,  the  magnet  rotates 
in  a  counter-clockwise  direction.  Therefore,  the  disc  rotates  in 
the  same  direction  but  at  a  speed  less  than  that  of  the  magnet. 

The  disc  can  never  attain  the  speed  of  the  magnet,  for  were  it 
to  attain  this  speed,  there  would  be  no  relative  motion  of  the 
disc  and  the  magnet  and,  therefore,  no  cutting  of  the  disc  by  the 
magnetic  flux.  The  disc  current  would  then  become  zero  and 
no  torque  would  be  developed,  which  would  result  in  the  disc 
speed  becoming  less  than  that  of  the  magnet.  Because  the  disc 
can  not  attain  the  speed  of  the  magnet,  there  must  always  exist 
a  difference  of  speed  between  the  two.  This  difEerence  of  speed  is 
called  the  revolutions  slip. 
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It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  currents  in  the  disc  or  armature  of  this 
type  of  motor  are  induced  therein,  rather  than  being  conducted 
into  the  armature  as  in  the  ordinary  direct-current  motor. 

A  cyUnder  may  be  used  instead  of  the  diec,  as  shown  in  Fig.  218. 
In  the  Sgure  are  shown  four  poles,  the  magnetic  Unes  of 
which  cut  the  cyhnder.  If  the  frame  carrying  these  poles  be 
revolved  by  mechanical  means,  the  currents  induced  in  the 
cylinder  will  cause  the  cylinder  to  rotate  in  the  same  direction 
as  that  of  the  rotating  frame.    This  cylinder  is  more  representa- 


Fio.  218. — Rotation  of  cooducting  cylinder  due  to  induced  ourranta. 


tive  of  the  commercial  induction  motor  than  the  disc  is,  although 
both  operate  on  the  same  principle. 

99.  The  Altemating-current  Rotating  Field. — The  rotating 
gelds  described  in  the  previous  paragraph  were  produced  by 
rotating  the  magnetic  poles  mechanically.  This  is  practically 
the  same  as  the  rotating  poles  of  an  alternator  field.  Rotating 
magnetic  fields  may,  however,  be  produced  by  sending  polyphase 
currents  through  polyphase  windings,  such  as  alternator  wind- 
ings. Such  rotating  fields  are  produced  entirely  by  electrical 
means,  there  being  no  mechamcal  rotation  of  the  pole  pieces 
themselves. 
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The  Bimplest  type  of  rotating  field  is  that  produced  by  the 
gramme-ring  winding  illustrated  in  Fig.  219.    A  gramme  ring, 


wound  for  two-phase  currents,  has  two  separate  windings,  one 
for  each  phase.    Each  winding  consists  of  two  sections  located 
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diametrically  opposite  each  other  and  each  sectioo  occupies 
approximately  one-fomtb  the  winding  space  of  the  ring.  The 
two  windings  are  called  the  A-phase  and  the  B-phase,  respectively. 
Care  must  be  taken  to  connect  the  two  sections  of  each  winding 
correctly,  the  correct  method  being  shown  in  Fig.  219. 

Curves  7^  and  /»  show  the  variation  with  time  of  the  currents 
in  phases  A  and  B,  respectively.  As  these  are  two-phase  cur- 
rents, they  differ  in  time-phase  by  90°  or  one-fourth  of  a  cycle. 

At  the  instant  marked  (1),  the  current  in  phase  A  is  zero  and 
that  in  £  is  negative  maximum.  With  the  method  of  connecting 
the  windings,  and  the  direction  of  the  currents  as  shown,  two 
S-poles  are  formed  on  the  upper  ends  of  the  B-windings  and  two 
N-poles  on  the  lower  ends.  These  four  poles  combine  into  two 
poles,  a  single  S-pole  and  a  single  N-pole,  each  of  these  last  being 
twice  the  magnitude  of  the  individual  poles  which  combined  to 
form  them.  The  resultant  field  is  vertical  and  is  directed 
upwards,  as  indicated  by  the  arrow  F  beneath  diagram  (1).  In 
(2)  the  current  in  £  is  still  negative,  but  of  lesser  magnitude  than 
in  (1).  The  current  in  A  has  increased  positively  until  its  mag- 
nitude is  equal  to  that  of  B.  Two  S-poles  and  two  N-poles 
again  combine  to  form  a  single  S-pole  and  a  single  N-pole,  each 
of  double  the  magnitude  of  the  individual  poles  forming  them. 
The  direction  of  the  resulting  field  is  45°  clockwise  from  its 
position  in  (1).  It  is  to  be  noted  that  while  the  two  currents 
are  passing  through  45  electrical  time-degrees,  the  resulting 
field  in  the  gramme  ring  advances  45  space-degrees.  Diagrams 
(3),  (4),  (5),  (6),  (7),  and  (8)  show  at  different  instants  the  posi- 
tions of  the  gramme-ring  field  resulting  from  the  combined  mag- 
netic effects  of  phases  A  and  B.  The  diagram  for  (9)  would  be 
identical  with  that  for  (1).  The  rotating  magnetic  field  has 
passed  through  360  space-degrees  while  the  two-phase  currents 
have  gone  through  360  electrical  time-degrees  or  one  cycle.  This 
constitutes  a  two-pole  rotating  field  and  its  speed  in  revolutions 
per  second  is  the  same  as  the  frequency,  or  the  cycles  per  second, 
of  the  currents.  For  example,  if  the  currents  had  a  frequency 
of  60  cycles  per  second,  the  field  would  make  60  revolutions  per 
second,  or  3,600  r.p.m. 

The  gramme-ring  winding  need  not  consist  necessarily  of  the 
two  separate  windings  shown  in  Fig.  219,  but  may  be  a  mesh-con- 
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nected  winding,  as  shown  in  Fig.  220.  This  is  virtually  a 
continuous  winding  tapped  at  four  equi-distant  points.  Two  of 
the  diametrically  .opposite  taps  are  connected  to  phase  A  and 
the  other  two  are  connected  to  phase  B. 


Fig.  220.  —  Two-pole. 
connected,  gramme-ring  « 
For  a  2-phase  circuit. 


Fia.    22 1 . — Four-pole,    mesh-con- 
iiDcted.  eramnie-riDg  winding  for  a 


Figure  221  shows  a  four-pole,  mesh-connected  winding.  This 
is  similar  to  that  of  Fig.  220,  but  is  tapped  at  eight  equi-distant 
points.  Two  diametrically  opposite  taps  are  connected  to  one 
line  of  phase  A  and  the  two  taps  at  right  angles  to  these  are 
connected  to  the  other  line  of  phase  A.  Another  similar  set  of 
taps,  displaced  45°  from  the  A-taps,  connect  in  hke  manner  to 
phase  B.  In  such  a  winding,  the  rotating  &eld  completes  one 
revolution  during  two  complete  cycles  of  the  current;  therefore  ita 
angular  speed  is  one-half  that  of  the  field  in  the  two-pole  machine. 
Figure  222  shows  the  manner  of  connecting  a  three-phase  cir- 
cuit to  a  gramme-ring  mesh-  or  delta-connected  winding.  Each 
of  three  equi-distant  taps  is  connected 
to  one  of  the  three  Unes  of  the  three- 
phase  supply.  This  winding  pro- 
duces a  two-pole  field  whose  speed 
in  revolutions  per  second  is  the  same 
as  the  frequency  of  the  supply. 
-DeltoWnnected,  '*  ^s  to  be  noted  that  in  each  of  the 
2-pole,  grammtf-rinB  winding  for  foregoing  windings,  the  angle  between 
a    p  ase  circui  ^^  various  windings  expressed  in  elec- 

trical space-degrees,  is  the  same  as  the  lime-angles  between  the 
respective  currents  in  the  windings.  (In  a  two-pole  machine  one 
electrical  apace-degree  equals  one  space-degree;  in  a  four-pole 
machine  two  electrical  space-degrees  equal  one  space-degree,  etc.) 
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100.  Rotating  Fields  in  Drum-wound  Machines. — The  com- 
mercial polyphase  induction  motor  consists  of  a  fixed  member 
called  the  stator,  carrying  a  polyphase  drum  winding  (like  that 
of  an  alternator),  and  a  rotating  member  called  the  armature  or 
rotor.  As  the  stator  usually  receives  the  power  from  the  line  it  is 
called  the  primary,  and  as  induced  currents  flow  in  the  rotor,  it  is 
called  the  secondary,  just  as  in  the  transformer.  The  motor  will 
operate,  however,  if  power  is  supplied  to  the  rotor  and  the  stator 
acts  as  secondary.  Stator  windings  are  the  same  as  alternator 
windings  for  the  same  number  of  phases  and  poles.     In  fact,  the 


Fio.  223. — Single-layer,  4-pole.  2-phase  indudtjon-motor  windimt.  lap-connerted. 


ordinary  alternator  winding  is  entirely  satisfactory  for  an  induc- 
tion-motor winding. 

Figure  223  shows  a  single-layer,  drum  winding  for  the  two- 
phase,  four-pole,  induction  motor  stator  shown  in  Fig.  224.  In 
this  machine  there  are  six  slots  per  pole  or  three  slots  per  pole 
per  phase.     Only  the  one  phase,  A,  is  shown  connected. 

Figure  224  shows  a  section  of  this  two-phase  induction  motor, 
taken  perpendicular  to  its  shaft.  It  is  wound  with  the  two- 
phase,  foui^pole  winding,  shown  in  Fig.  223.  The  time  variation 
of  the  two-phase  currents,  I  a  and  7b,  is  also  shown. 

At  instant  (1),  the  current  7^  is  zero  and  Is  is  negative  maxi- 
mum.    By  applying  the  corkscrew   rule  for  determining  the 
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relation  of  magnetic  flux  to  the  current  producing  it,  four  poles 
are  formed  in  the  stator,  two  N-poles  in  the  vertical  plane  and 
two  S-poleB  in  the  horizontal  plane.  At  instant  (2)  the  current 
/j  is  positive^  and  Ig  is  negative  and  of  the  same  polarity  as  in 


Pio.  224.— Production  of  rotating  field  by  2-pha«e 


a  4-pole  winding. 


(1).  The  resulting  N-  and  S-poles  are  again  determined  by  the 
corkscrew  rule  and  it  will  be  observed  that  these  two  poles  have 
advanced  22.5  space-degrees  in  a  clockwise  direction,  whereas  the 
currents  have  undergone  a  change  corresponding  to  45  electrical 
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time-degrees.  Poaitions  (3),  (4)  and  (6)  are  taken  at  time-degrees 
90, 135, and  180  of  the  two  currents.  Between  points  (1)  and  (6), 
the  rotating  field  has  advanced  only  90  space-degrees,  whereas 
the  currents  have  passed  through  ISO  time-degrees.  Therefore, 
the  speed  of  this  rotating  field  in  revolutions  per  second  is  one- 
half  the  frequency  of  the  supply  in  cycles  per  second. 

The  N-  and  S-poIes  which  are  produced  by  the  stator  rotate 
in  the  air-gap  and  cut  the  rotor  or  armature  conductors,  in- 
ducing currents  in  them.  These  currents,  reacting  with  these 
stater  poles,  produce  rotation 
of  the  armature,  just  as  in 
Fig.  217,  the  induced  currents 
in  the  disc  and  the  Qux  pro- 
ducing them  react  and  cause 
the  disc  to  rotate. 

Figure  225  shows  a  single- 
layer,  three-phase,  four-pole, 
lap  winding  adapted  to  a 
machine  having  nine  slots  per 
pole  or  three  slots  per  pole 
per  phase.  This  winding  is 
very  similar  to  that  of  Fig.  fw.  225.— Singie-iayer,  4-pole,  3-phase, 
223  and  is  used  in  the  in-  iiductiownotor  winding;  lap-conneoted. 
duction  motor  shown  in  Fig.  226.  For  simplicity,  but  one  phase, 
A,  is  shown  connected,  the  other  two  phases,  B  and  C,  being 
connected  in  a  manner  similar  to  A. 

Figure  226  shows  four  successive  positions  of  the  rotating  field, 
for  corresponding  values  of  the  polyphase  currents  in  the  stator  of 
this  three-phase  induction  motor.  In  (1)  the  current  I^  is  zero, 
so  that  Ib  and  Ic  are  opposite  and  equal.  The  position  of  the 
field  is  shown  at  this  instant.  In  (2)  the  currents  I^  and  Ic 
are  but  half  their  maximum  positive  values  and  their  positions 
on  the  stator  are  such  that  their  phase  belts  are  on  each  side  of 
B-belt  in  which  the  current  is  a  maximum.  Therefore,  the 
field  is  symmetrical  at  this  position. 

It  will  be  noted  also  that  the  time-angle  between  successive 
values  of  current  in  1-2-3  is  30  electrical-degrees,  whereas  the 
field  advances  but  15  space-degrees  between  (1)  and  (2)  and  also 
between  (2)  and  (3).     Between  positions  (1)  and  (4)  the  currents 
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have  advanced  90  electrical  time-degrees,  but  the  rotating  field 
has  advanced  only  45  space-degrees.  That  is,  the  advance  of  the 
rotating  field  in  space-degrees  is  equal  to  one-half  the  advance 
of  the  currents  in  electrical  time-degrees.  Therefore,  the  speed 
of  such  a  field  in  revolutions  per  second  is  equal  to  one-half  the 
circuit  frequency  in  cycles  per  second. 

In  general  it  may  be  stated  that  in  order  to  produce  a  two-pole 
rotating  field,  the  anffuUu 


of  the  winding  must  be  the  same  as  the  electrical  time-degrees  between 
their  respective  currents.  If  the  machine  has  p  poles,  the  angular 
space-degrees  between  phase  belts  is  2/p  times  the  electrical 
time-degrees  between  their  respective  currents.  For  example, 
in  a  six-pole,  three-phaae  machine,  the  successive  phase  belts 
start  40°  from  each  other,  that  is,  ?^  X  120°  or  40°.  In  the 
ordinary  drum  windings,  however,  (see  Chap.  V,  pages  108  and 
109,  Figs.  Ill  and  112),  the  coil-aides  lap  back  so  that  in  the 
above  example  the  reversed  phase  belts  would  be  20°  apart.  The 
currents  in  such  adjacent  belts  are  60°  apart,  as  shown  in  Fig.  226. 
To  reverse  the  direction  of  rotation  of  a  two-phase,  rotating  field, 
reverse  the  leads  of  either  phase;  to  reverse  the  direction  of  rota- 
tion of  a  three-phase  rotating  field',  interchange  any  two  leads. 
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101.  Synchronous  Speed ;  Slip. — It  has  just  been  ahowo  that 
the  angular  speed  of  an  alternating-current  rotating  field  depends 
upon  two  factors,  the  frequency  of  the  current  and  the  number 
of  poles  for  which  the  machine  is  wound.  The  relation  between 
speed,  frequency  and  poles  is  given  by  the  following  equation: 

N^f-^  (63) 

where  N  is  the  speed  of  the  field  in  revolutions  per  minute,  / 
the  frequency  in  cycles  per  second  and  P  the  number  of  poles 
(see  equation  (2),  p^e  7).  This  speed,  N,  of  the  rotating 
field,  is  called  the  synchrorums  speed  of  the  motor.  The  common 
synchronous  speeds  for  commercial  motors  at  25  and  at  60 
cycles  per 'second  are  as  follows: 

r.p.m.  =  N 


Poles 


/=25         /  =  ( 
1,500 


Slip. — If  an  armature  whose  conductors  form  closed  circuits 
be  placed  in  a  rotating  field,  it  will  develop  torque  because  of  the 
induced  currents,  acting  in  conjunction  with  the  rotating  mag- 
netic field. 

As  has  already  beeii  pointed  out,  the  armature  can  never 
attain  the  speed  of  the  rotating  field,  for  if  it  did,  the  cutting  of 
conductors  by  flux  would  cease,  there  would  be  no  rotor  current 
and,  therefore,  no  torque. 

The  difference  between  the  speed  of  the  rotating  field  and  that 
of  the  rotor  is  called  the  revolutions  slip  of  the  motor.  For 
example,  if  the  rotor  of  a  four-pole,  60-cycle  motor  has  a  speed 
of  1,730  r.p.m.,  its  revolutions  shp  is  1,800  -  1,730  =  70  r.p.m., 
where  1,800  r.p.m.  is  its  synchronous  speed. 

It  is  more  convenient  to  express  the  slip  as  a  fraction  of  the 
synchronous  speed.     Denote  the  speed  of  the  rotor  by  iVj  and 
the  synchronous  speed  by  N.    Then  the  slip 
N  -  Ni 


(64) 
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For  example,  the  slip  in  the  above  motor  is 

-^^^"  =  i^  =  »-^"-^— 

The  rotor  speed  is 

N2  =  JV(1  -  s)  {from  equation  64)  (65) 

The  full-load  slip  in  commercial  motors  varies  from  1  to  10 
per  cent,,  depending  upon  the  size  and  the  type  of  motor. 

102.  Rotor  Frequency  and  Induced  Emf . — If  the  rotor  of  a  , 
two-pole,  60-cycle  motor  ia  at  standstill  and  voltage  is  applied  to 
the  sbator,  each  rotor  conductor  will  be  cut  by  a  north  pole  60 
times  per  second  and  by  a  south  pole  60  times  per  second,  as  this 
ia  the  speed  of  the  rotating  field.  If  the  stator  be,  wound  for 
four  poles,  the  speed  of  the  rotating  field  is  halved,  but  each 
conductor  ia  then  cut  by  two  north  and  two  south  poles  per 
revolution  of  the  field  and  therefore  by  60  north  and  60  south 
polea  per  second,  the  same  as  in  the  two-pole  motor.  Conse- 
quently, the  frequency  of  the  rotor  currents  at  standstill  («  = 
1.0)  will  be  the  same  as  the  stator  frequency.  This  holds  true 
for  any  number  of  poles.  At  standstill  the  motor  is  a  simple 
static  tranaformer,  the  atator  being  the  primary  and  the  rotor 
being  the  secondary. 

If  the  rotor  of  the  above  60-cycle  motor  revolves  at  half  speed 
in  the  direction  of  the  rotating  field  (s  =  0.5),  the  rotor  con- 
ductors are  cut  by  just  one-half  as  many  north  and  south  poles 
per  second  as  when  standing  still  and  the  frequency  of  the  rotor 
currents  is  therefore  30  cycles  per  second. 

By  taking  other  rotor  speeds,  it  can  be  shown  that  the  rotor 
frequency 

;  A  =  i/  (66) 

where  /j  is  the  rotor  frequency,' s  the  slip,  and  /  the  stator  fre- 
quency. The  rotor  frequency  is  equal  to  the  stator  frequency 
multiplied  by  the  slip. 

Example. — What  ia  the  frequency  of  the  currents  in  the  rotor  of  a  60-cycle, 
aix-pole  induction  motor,  if  the  rotor  speed  ia  1,164  r.p.m. 
The  synchronous  speed 

N  -  ^  ^^^  =  1,200  r.p.m.        (Equation  63,  page  235) 
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1,200 
ft  -  0.03  X  SO  -  l.Scycles  persecond.  Ant. 

The  rotor  frequency  has  a  very  important  bearing  on  the 
operating  characteristics  of  the  induction  motor. 

The  induction  motor  can  be  used  as  a  frequency  changer, 
provided  the  rotor  is  driven  mechanically  at  the  proper  speed. 
Current  is  taken  from  the  rotor,  or  secondary,  through  slip-rings. 
Under  these  conditions,  some  of  the  power  is  supplied  electrically 
and  some  mechanically. 

103.  Altemating-cuiTent  Torque. — It  has  already  been  pointed 
out,  in  connection  with  the  direct-current  motor,  that  the  torque 
is  proportional  to  the  current  and  to  the  density  of  the  magnetic 
field  in  which  the  current  finds  itself.  This  same  law  holds  for 
alternating-current  motors,  provided  the  instantaneous  values 
of  current  and  flux  are  considered. 

Figure  227  (a)  shows  the  space  distribution  of  flux  from  one 
north  pole  as  it  glides  along  the  air-gap  of  an  induction  motor. 
This  flux  is  distributed  sinusoidally  along  the  air-gap,  as  is  shown 
by  the  flux-distribution  curve,  if>,  Fig.  227  (b). 

If  the  slip  be  small,  the  reactance  of  the  rotor  conductors  is  low 
because /a  =  s/andx's  =  23r /jLt,  where /is  the  stator  frequency, 
x'i  is  the  rotor  reactance  at  slip  s,  and  Lt  is  the  rotor  inductance. 
Because~Si  the  rotor  reactance  the  rotor  current  lags  the  induced 
emf.  of  the  rotor  by  an  angle  a.  At  low  values  of  slip,  this  angle 
ct  is  very  small^  since  tan  a  =  2irfsLi/Bi,  where  R^  is  the  rotor 
resistance. 

The  induced  emf.  in  any  single  conductor,  I  centimeters  in 
length,  in  a  field  having  a  density  of  B  gausses,  the  conductor 
moving  at  a  velocity  of  v  centimeters  per  second  with  respect  to 
the  field,  is  e  =  Blv  10~*  volts,  the  flux,  the  conductor  and  the 
velocity  being  mutually  perpendicular  (see  Vol.  I,  page  217, 
equation  93).  Therefore,  when  a  conductor  is  cutting  flux  at  a 
uniform  velocity,  the  flux  being  sinusoidally  or  otherwise  dis- 
tributed in  space,  the  emf.  in  the  conductor  is  zero  when  it  is 
moving  in  a  region  where  B,  the  flux  density,  is  zero;  the  emf. 
is  a  maximum  when  the  conductor  is  moving  in  a  region  where 
B,  the  flux  density,  is  a  maximum.    As  the  emf.  e,  is  propor- 
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tional  to  £  at  every  inatant,  if  v  is  constant,  e  will  be  a  maxi- 
mum when  B  is  a  maximum,  etc.  Therefore,  it  may  be  said  that 
e,  the  emf.  per  conductor,  is  in  space-phase  with  the  flux.  It 
further  follows  that  the  wave  shape  of  the  emf.  in  a  single  ctm- 
ductor  is  the  same  as  the  shape  of  the  space-distribution  curve 
of  the  flux. 


(b)  Spue  diBlribDtlon  at  caireDt&Dd 
Fio.  227. — Alternating-ciUTent  torquo  when  c 


.n  space- phase. 


At  small  values  of  slip,  the  angle  a,  between  the  induced  emf. 
in  each  conductor  and  the  current  in  the  conductor,  is  small  and 
therefore  the  current  in  each  of  the  conductors,  Fi|^.  227  (a)  is 
practically  in  phase  with  its  induced  emf.    As  the  induced  emf. 
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is  a  maximum  when  the  conductor  is  in  the  field  of  greatest  flux 
density,  the  current  will  be  a  maximum  at  practically  the  same 
instant.  The  current  is  then  in  time-phase  with  the  emf.  and 
hence  in  space-phase  with  the  flux.  Under  these  conditions  the 
current  in  the  particular  conductor  which  is  under  the  center 
of  the  pole,  Fig.  227  (a),  is  a  maximum,  and  that  in  the  other 
conductors  is  less,  decreasing  sinusoidally  as  indicated. 

Figure  227  (b)  shows  both  the  flux  distribution  in  the  gap  and 
the  current  distribution  in  the  conductors  of  Fig.  227  (a),  the 
current  in  each  conductor  being  proportional  to  the  flux  density 
of  that  part  of  the  field  in  which  the  conductor  finds  itself. 
(For  simplicity  a  smooth  current-distribution  curve  is  shown. 
This  would  hold  true  only  with  a  uniform  metal  sheet  about  the 
rotor).  The  force  acting  on  each  conductor  is  proportional  to 
its  current  and  to  the  flux  density  of  that  part  of  the  field  in  which 
the  conductor  finds  itself  (see  Vol.  I,  p^e  310,  equation  106). 
The  force  due  to  each  conductor.  Fig.  227  (o),  is  indicated  in 
direction  by  an  arrow  attached  to  that  conductor.  The  torque 
curve  is  obtained  by  taking  the  product  of  the  current  and  flux  at 
each  point,  multiplied  by  a  constant.  The  torque  curve  for  the 
conductor  belt  shown  in  Fig.  227  (a)  is  given  in  Fig.  227  (6). 
This  curve  is  obtained  by  multiplyii^  the  current  at  each  point 
by  the  flux  density  at  that  point.  That  is,  the  ordinate  of  the 
torque  curve,  at  any  point  Fig.  227  (b),  is  equal  to  the  product  of 
the  ordinates  of  the  flux  and  the  current  curves  at  that  point, 
multiplied  by  a  constant.  It  will  be  noted  that  this  torque  curve 
is  of  double  frequency,  that  it  is  always  positive,  reaches  zero 
twice  every  cycle,  and  is  similar  to  the  power  curve  of  page  22, 
Fig.  19. 

As  the  value  of  the  slip  increases,  the  reactance  of  the  rotor 
increases,  the  reactance  being  proportional  to  the  rotor  frequency 
and  hence  to  the  slip,  and  the  angle  a  by  which  the  current 
lags  its  induced  emf.  increases,  since  tan  a  =  2x/8Lj/fl!.  The 
current  in  any  conductor  will  not  reach  its  maximiun  value  until 
a  time-degrees  after  the  induced  emf.  has  reached  its  maximum 
value.  In  the  interval  between  the  time  when  the  induced  emf. 
reaches  its  maximum  and  the  current  reaches  its  maximum,  the 
maximum  point  of  the  flux  wave  has  moved  along  by  the  con- 
ductor by  a  electrical  space-degrees,  as  shown  in  Fig,  228  (a).  As 
a  result,  some  conductors,  as  a,  Fig.  228  (a),  find  themselves  in  a 
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reversed  field  aod  so  exert  a  torque  opposite  to  that  of  the  other 
conductors  in  that  belt.  Also,  conductor  a'  in  an  adjacent  cur- 
rent belt  exerts  a  torque  opposite  to  that  of  the  other  conductors 
in  its  belt.    The  torques  exerted  by  conductors  a  and  a'  produce 


(a)  CiuTent  belt  a  epace-degrees 


(6)  Space  diatributioo  of  current  and  flux,  differiiiK  in  space-phase  by  uisle  a. 
Fid.  228. — Relation   among  flux,  current  and  torque  when  current  belt  la  aot 

in  apace-phaae  with  Auk  wave. 

the  negative  loops  of  the  torque  curve,  Fig.  228  (b).  The  torque 
under  these  conditions  is  less  than  it  is  in  Fig,  227  (6),  even  with 
the  same  values  of  current  and  flux.  This  is  due  to  the  n^ative 
values  of  torque,  shown  in  Fig.  228  (b). 
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Therefore,  in  order  to  have  maximum  torque  with  fixed  values  of 
current  and  flux,  the  r<dor  currents  skouid  be  in  space-phase  wiOt 
the  flux. 

The  torque 

T  =  T,^  cos  a 

where  T„ai  is  the  torque  when  the  current  /  and  the  flux  ^  are 
in  space-phase  and  a  is  the  space-angle  between  the  current  / 
and  the  flux  ^. 

104.  The  SqiitiTel-cage  Motor. — The  squirrel-cage  motor  is  the 
simplest  type  of  induction  motor  and  is  the  most  generally  used. 
The  core  of  thcTOtor  or  armature,  Fig.  229,  like  that  of  the  direct- 


FiQ.  220.— Squirrel-cage 


current  armature,  is  usually  built  up  of  slotted  steel  punchings. 
The  winding  consists  of  copper  bare  placed  in  slots.  These 
bars  have  their  ends  connected  together  by  conducting  rings 
called  end-rings.  The  bars  are  usually  bolted  to  the  end-rings 
and  then  welded  or  brazed.  Formerly  solder  was  used,  but 
considerable  trouble  was  encountered  by  its  meltii^  and  being 
thrown  out  of  the  joint  by  centrifugal  action.  Another  method 
is  to  place  the  rotor  in  a  mould  and  cast  the  ends  of  the  bars  in  a 
ring  of  cast  copper.  The  General  Electric  Co.  manufactures  a 
rotor  in  which  an  aluminum  grid  is  cast  integral  with  the  end- 
nngs.  The  methods  in  which  the  end-rings  are  cast  integral 
with  the  bars  of  the  winding  are  the  best  from  the  operating 
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point  of  view,  as  the  rotor  conductors  have  no  opportunity  to 
work  looae. 


. — Overhuns-slot  stator  showinE  bow  endB  of  coils  are  taped  into  slots. 


The  stator  slots  in  nearly  all  induction  motors  of  Bmall  size, 
Fig.  230,  are  of  the  senu-closed  type  bke  those  shown  in  the 


ID  DO 


Pio.  231  — Stator  and  rotor  slots  o[  squirrel-cage  induction  motor. 

rotor  of  Fig.  231.    If  open  slots  arc  used,  magnetic  wedges  are 
employed  so  as  to  give  the  effect  of  semi-closed  slots.    In  the 
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larger  sixes  of  motor,  open  slots  are  often  used  for  the  stator, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  231,  because  of  the  expense  and  difficulty  of 
placing  the  winding  in  semi-closed  slots,  and  also  because  the 
necessity  for  semi-closed  slots  is  usually  less  in  the  larger  motors. 
That  is,  in  the  large,  higher-speed  motors  the  pole-pitch  is  large 
and  therefore  the  ampere^jonductors  per  pole  is  large.  Conse- 
quently, the  desired  flux  density  in  the  gap  may  be  readily  ob- 
tained without  an  excessive  magnetizing  current,  even  if  open 
slots  are  used. 

In  practically  all  motors  of  the  squirrel-cage  type,  the  slots 
of  the  rotor  are  semi-closed,  as  there  is  little  difficulty  encountered 
in  placing  the  rotor  bars  in  this  type  of  slot. 

The  advantage  of  the  semi-closed  slot  is  that  the  effective 
sectional  area  of  the  air-gap  is  increased  and  the  magnetizing 
current  is  therefore  reduced.  Semi-closed  slots  reduce  the  pulsa- 
tions of  flux  in  the  individual  teeth,  and  therefore  reduce  the 
tooth  losses,  which  otherwise  might  be  serious.  On  the  other, 
hand,  the  semi-closed  slot  gives  a  much  higher  slot  inductance 
than  the  open  slot  and  this  inductance  in  the  stator  and  in  the 
rotor  lowers  the  power-factor  and  decreases  the  startii^  and  the 
break-down  torques  of  the  motor. 

106.  Operating  Characteristics  of  the  Squirrel-cage  Motor. — 
The  squirrel-cage  motor,  like  the  direct-current  shunt  motor, 
operates  at  substantially  constant  speed.  As  the  rotor  cannot 
reach  the  speed  of  the  rotating  magnetic  field,  it  must  at  all 
times  operate  with  a  certain  amount  of  slip.  At  no  load  the  slip 
is  very  small.  As  load  is  applied  to  the  rotor,  more  rotor  current 
is  required  to  develop  the  necessary  torque  in  order  to  carry  the 
increased  load.  Consequently,  the  rotating  magnetic  field 
must  cut  the  rotor  conductors  at  an  increased  rate,  in  order  to 
produce  the  necessary  increase  of  current.  The  slip  of  the  rotor 
must  accordingly  increase,  so  that  the  rotor  speed  drops.  The 
ratio  of  the  slip  to  the  total  power  delivered  to  the  rotor  is  proportional 
to  the  I^R  loss  in  the  rotor.  As  the  resistance  of  the  squirrel 
cage  is  very  low,  the  PR  loss  is  low  and,  therefore,  the  slip  for 
ordinary  loads  is  small.  In  large  motors,  50  hp.  or  greater,  the 
slip  is  of  the  order  of  1  to  2  per  cent,  at  full  load.  In  the 
smaller  sizes  of  motor,  the  slip  may  be  as  high  as  8  to  10  per  cent, 
at  full  load. 
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Figure  232  shows  the  ordinary  characteristic  curves  of  a  10- 
hp.  squirrel-cage  motor.    It  will  be  noted  that  the  torque,  speed 
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and  efficiency  curves  are  very  similar  to  those  of  a  shunt  motor. 

The  power-factor  increases  with  the  load  for  the  following  reason: 
At  no   load  the   motor  takes  a  current  /g,  (Fig.   233).     la 

is  mostly  magnetizing  current,  although  there  is  a  small 
enei^O^  component  necessary  to 
supply  the  no-load  losses.  The 
power-factor  at  no  load  is  cos  0a, 
the  value  of  which  may  be  as  low 
as  0.10  to  0.15.  The  back  electro- 
motive force  of  the  motor  remains 
nearly  constant  from  no  load  to  full 
load.  Therefore,  the  flux  must  re- 
main substantially  constant,  just  as 

Pio.  233.— Increase  of  power-     it  does  in  the  transformer,  so  that 

factor  with  increase  of  loud.  ,  .    ,  ' 

the  magnetizmg  current  changes 
but  slightly  from  no  load  to  full  load.  As  load  is  applied  to  the 
motor,  an  energy  current  /{ is  required  to  carry  the  load.    This 
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current,  when  combined  with  !«,  gives  the  total  current  /i  at 
this  load,  and  the  resulting  power-factor  is  cos  0i.  As  the  load 
increases,  an  energy  current  H  is  required.  The  total  current 
then  becomes  /j  and  the  corresponding  power-factor  becomes 
cos  6t.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  power-factor  angle  decreases 
and  therefore  the  power-factor  increases  as  the  load  on  the  motor 
increases.  The  increased  reactance  drops  in  the  stator  and  in 
the  rotor  with  increase  of  load  tend  to  oppose  this  increase  of 
power-factor  and  when  the  load  exceeds  a  certain  value  may  even 
bring  about  a  decrease  of  power-factor. 

As  the  power-factor  increases,  a  smaller  increase  of  current 
is  required  for  a  given  increase  of  load  than  would  be  necessary 
if  the  power-factor  were  constant.  Therefore,  the  current  in- 
creases more  slowly  than  the  load  as  shown  in  Fig.  232.  At  first 
the  efficiency  increases  rapidly  and  reaches  a  maximum,  value 
for  the  same  reason  that  it  does  in  other  electrical  apparatus. 
At  all  loads  there  are  certain  fixed  losses,  such  as  core  loss,  fric- 
tion and  windage.  In  addition  there  are  the  load  losses  (/^B) 
which  increase  nearly  as  the  square  of  the  load.  Therefore,  at 
light  loads  the  efficiency  is  low  because  the  fixed  losses  are  large 
as  compared  with  the  input.  As  the  load  increases,  the  efficiency 
increases  to  a  maximmn,  the  fixed  and  variable  losses  being  equal 
at  this  point.  Beyond  this  point  the  PR  losses  become  rela- 
tively large,  causing  the  efficiency  to  decrease. 

One  disadvantage  of  the  squirrel-cage  motor  lies  in  the  fact 
that  it  taltes  a  very  large  current  at  low  power-factor  on  starting, 
and  in  spite  of  this  large  current  it  develops  but  little  torque. 
When  the  motor  is  at  standstill,  the  squirrel  cage  acts  as  the 
short^^iircuited  secondary  of  a  transformer,  causing  the  motor  to 
take  an  excessive  current  on  starting,  if  full  voltage  is  applied. 

Figure  234  shows  the  variation  of  torque  with  slip  for  two 
different  values  of  line  voltage.  It  will  be  noted  that  for  small 
values  of  slip  up  to  and  beyond  full  load,  which  is  the  ordinary 
range  of  operation,  the  torque  is  substantially  proportional  to 
the  slip.  At  higher  values  of  slip,  however,  the  torque  curve 
bends  over  and  finally  reaches  a  maximum.  This  maximum  is 
called  the  break-down  torque.  Beyond  this  maximum  point  the 
torque  decreases  as  the  slip  increases.  For  most  types  of  load 
this  is  a  point  of  instability,  as  an  increase  in  load  is  accompanied 
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by  an  increase  in  slip,  and  therefore,  by  a  decrease  in  torque. 
As  the  motor  now  develops  a  decreased  torque  with  an  increased 
load  it  must  come  to  a  standstill,  unless  the  load  is  removed.  At 
standstill  (s=  1.0),  the  torque  is  comparatively  small. 

The  underlying  cause  of  this  small  starting  torque  is  the 
reactance  of  the  stator  and  of  the  rotor.  The  rotor  reactance  is 
proportional  to  the  rotor  frequency  (xS  =  2rfsLt)-  The  rotor 
frequency  ft  is  proportional  to  the  slip.  As  the  rotor  slip  in- 
creases, the  rotor  reactance  increases  proportionately,  whereas 
the  resistance  does  not  change  materially.  The  effect  of  this 
increased  reactance  is  to  produce  a  greater  phase  difference  be- 
tween the  rotor  currenis  and  their  induced  voltages  (tan  a  = 
2^/At)-    As  these  currents  at  the  same  time  differ  in  space- 


Fto.  234. — Slip-torque  curves  for  Bqutirel-cage  motor. 


phase  with  the  flux,  less  torque  per  ampere  is  developed  (see 
Par,  103).  In  fact  the  current  and  the  flux  may  get  so  far  out 
of  space-phase  with  each  other  that,  even  with  four  or  five  times 
the  rated  current,  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  full-load  torque  is 
developed.  It  can  be  shown  that  the  break-down  torque  of  an 
induction  motor  is  decreased  by  an  increase  in  the  rotor  react- 
ance (xb  =  2?r/Lj)  where  Xi  is  the  rotor  reactance  at  etand^U. 
Therefore,  it  is  desirable  that  the  rotor  reactance,  Xi,  and  hence 
rotor  inductance,  be  as  low  as  possible  (see  page  247,  equation  67). 
It  can  also  be  shown  that  the  torque  of  an  induction  motor  for  a 
given  slip  is  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  line  voUage,  If  the 
line  voltage  is  halved  the  flux  is  halved,  neglecting  the  stator 
impedance  drop,  and  the  rotor  current  for  a  given  value  of  slip 
ia  halved.     Therefore,  the  torque  is  quartered,  the  torque  being 
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proportional  to  the  current  times  the  flux,  other  factors  remain- 
ing constant.  In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  the  torque  for  a 
given  slip  is  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  line  voltage.  For 
this  reason  a  10  per  cent,  drop  in  voltage  may  cause  a  19  per 
cent,  reduction  in  the  break-down  and  starting  torques.  The 
effect  of  line  voltage  upon  torque  is  shown  in  Fig.  234,  the  torque 
at  one-half  line  voltage  being  one-quarter  the  torque  at  full-line 
voltage  for  each  value  of  slip. 

The  stator  impedance  also  reduces  the  break-down  torque. 
A  high  stator  impedance  means  a  comparatively  large  impedance 
drop  in  the  stator  for  a  given  current.  This  decreases  the  back 
emf.,  E,  hence  the  air-gap  flux  becomes  less,  and  therefore  the 
value  of  the  rotor  current  at  any  given  slip  is  reduced.  This 
results  in  a  reduction  of  torque  for  each  value  of  slip. 

The  effect  of  each  of  these  various  factors  upon  the  break-down 
torque  is  shown  in  the  following  equation : 
The  break-down  torque 

where  K  is  constant,  V  is  the  terminal  voltage,  ri  is  the  stator 
resistance,  xi  is  the  stator  reactance,  and  ar,  is  the  rotor  reactance 
at  standstill. 

The  above  equation  shows  that: 

The  break-doivn  torque  is  proportional  to  ike  square  of  the  line 
voUage. 

The  break-down  torque  is  reduced  by  an  increase  in  the  stator 
resistance,  and  by  an  increase  in  the  stator  afid  rotor  reactan,ces. 

The  break-down  torque  is  independent  of  (Ae  rotor  resistance. 

The  stator  and  rotor  reactances  are  proportional  to  the  fre- 
quency and  to  their  respective  inductances.  Therefore,  it  is 
desirable  that  the  stator  and  the  rotor  inductances  be  kept  low 
and  that  the  frequency  be  not  too  high. 

As  the  squirrel-cage  motor  is  ordinarily  started  at  low  voltage, 
it  develops  but  little  starting  torque,  because  the  flux  is  small  and 
the  rotor  currents  are  considerably  out  of  space-phase  with  the 
tlux. 

It  is  desirable  that  the  stator  and  rotor  inductances  be  as  low 
as  possible.     This  is  accomplished  by  having  the  slots  partially 
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open  and  thereby  reducing  the  value  per  ampere  of  the  leak- 
age flux  which  links  the  individual  conductors.  Ordinarily  it  is 
not  desirable  that  the  slots  be  entirely  open,  as  this  increases  the 
reluctance  of  the  air-gap  and  more  magnetizing  current  is  re- 
quired. This  in  turn  reduces  the  power-factor.  Also  with  open 
slots  the  tooth  losses  may  become  excessive,  particularly  in  large 
motors.  The  rotor-slot  design  is  actually  a  compromise  among 
these  conflicting  factors. 

Because  of  the  lower  reactance  accompanying  a  lower   fre- 
quency, a  25-cycle  motor  will  in  general  have  greater  starting 
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torque  and  break-down  torque  than  a  00-cycIe  motor.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  magnetizing  current  in  general  is  higher,  because 
of  the  higher  flux  densities  employed  in  the  25-cycle  design. 

Because  of  its  low  rotor  resistance,  the  squirrel-cage  motor  has 
excellent  operating  characteristics  for  constant-Speed  work. 
The  slip  is  small  and  the  speed  regulation  is  good.  In  addition, 
the  motor  is  simple,  rugged,  and  requires  but  little  attention. 
Some  of  its  fields  of  application  are  in  machine  shops,  in  wood- 
working shops,  in  cement  milts,  in  textile  mills;  in  fact  it  is  used 
in  most  cases  where  the  load  requires  constant  speed  with  but 
little  starting  torque.     Figure  235  shows  the  application  of  small 
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squirrel-cage  induction  motors  to  the  wood-working  industry,  tiie 
motors  serving  as  the  headstocks  of  the  lathes. 

As  this  type  of  motor  develops  very  little  starting  torque,  it 
cannot  be  used  where  it  must  be  started  under  any  considerable 
load.     Another  disadvantage  is  that  its  speed  is  not  adjustable. 

106.  Starting  Squirrel-cftge  Motors. — Small  induction  motors 
up  to  5  hp.  can  usually  be  connected  directly  across  the  line 
without  undue  disturbance  of  the  line  voltage.  Special  starting 
devices  should  be  used  for  motors,  of  7,5  hp.  and  greater. 


Fio.  236.— Switching 


■onnected  directly  a 


Figure  236  shows  the  connections  often  used  for  the  smaller- 
sized  motors  where  special  starting  devices  are  not  required. 
A  double-throw  switch,  when  in  the  starting  position,  puts  the 
motor  in  series  with  three  high-capacity  fuses,  one  in  each  line. 
Because  of  the  action  of  a  spring,  the  switch  can  make  contact 
on  this  side  only  while  it  is  held  in  position.  When  the  switch  is 
thrown  to  the  running  position,  the  current  is  supplied  through 
three  fuses  designed  to  carry  only  the  safe  o]>erating  current  of 
the  motor.  This  gives  the  motor  over-load  protection  that 
would  not  otherwise  be  obtained  if  fuses  sufficiently  large  to 
carry  the  starting  current  were  used  during  normal  operation. 
Resistances  (carbon  rods  or  other  tj-pes)  are  sometimes  inserted 
in  the  starting  circuit  to  limit  the  starting  current.     Also,  high- 
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capacity  fuses  at  the  motor  are  sometimes  omitted,  the  hne 
fuses  giving  the  required  protection  at  starting. 

As  the  squirrel-cage  motor  at  starting  is  equivalent  to  a  short- 
circuited  transformer,  it  is  necessary  to  reduce  the  starting 
current  in  the  larger  sizes.  One  simple  method  {F^.  237)  is  to 
use  a  delta-connected  motor.  By  means  of  a  triple-rpole,  double- 
throw  (T.-P.  D.-T.)  switch  the  windings  are  first  thrown  in  Y 
across,  the  line,  thus  applying  only  l-\/3  or  58  per  cent,  of  the 
normal  voltage  to  each  coil.  This  makes  the  line  current  one- 
third  the  value  it  would  have,  if  the  motor  were  directly  across 
the  fine.  When  the  motor  has  attained  sufficient  speed,  the  switch 
is  thrown  over,  connecting  the  motor  in  delta  across  the  line. 


(a)  starling  (6)  RunnlnK 

Fio.  237.— The  Y-delta  method  of  fltartinB  an  induction  tnotoT. 

The  most  common  method  of  starting  the  squirrel-cage  motor, 
however,  is  to  use  an  auto-starter  or  starting-compensator, 
similar  to  those  shown  in  Figs.  238  and  239.  In  the  General 
Electric  compensator  shown  in  Fig.  238,  the  three  coils  of  a 
three-phase  auto-transformer  are  connected  in  Y.  When  the 
switch  is  in  the  starting  position,  the  compensator  is  connected 
across  the  hne  with  only  the  line  fuses  for  protection.  Under 
these  conditions  the  three  motor  lines  are  connected  to  three 
taps,  one  in  each  phaae  of  the  auto-transfonner.  Hence  the 
motor  voltage  is  reduced,  usually  to  one-fourth  or  to  one-half 
its  rated  value.  When  the  switch  is  in  the  running  position,  the 
compensator  is  entirely  disconnected  from  the  line  and  the  motor 
is  connected  directly  across  the  tine  through  the  running  fuses. 
In  Fig.  238  the  heavy  tines  show  the  path  of  the  current  when 
the  compensator  is  in  the  running  position.  It  should  be  re- 
membered that  a  compensator  supplying  a  motor  with  half 
voltage  reduces  the  line  current  to  one-fourth  its  normal  value. 
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The  motor  being  at  half  voltage  takes  one-half  the  current  that 
it  would  take  if  directly  acrons  the  line.  As  this  current  is  sup- 
plied by  the  secondary  of  a  2:1  transformer,  the  line  current  is 
but  half  the  motor  current  and  is,  therefore,  one-fourth  the  cur- 
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rent  that  would  have  been  taken  had  the  motor  been  directly 
across  the  line. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  use  a  three-coil  auto-transformer.     la 
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the  Westinghouse  starting  compensator,  two  coila  are  mounted 
on  the  two  outer  legs  of  a  transformer  core.  Fig.  239  (a),  very 
Bimilar  to  the  core  used  for  three-phase  core-type  transformers 
(see  page  205,  Fig.  194  (&)).    On  starting,  these  two  coils  are 


connected  in  V  across  the  line  and  two  motor  taps  are  taken  off 
as  shown  in  Fig.  239  (b).  The  motor  is  thus  supplied  at  a  re- 
duced three-phase  voltage.  When  the  starting  handle  is  placed 
in  the  running  position,  the  two  motor  taps  are  connected  direcfly 
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to  their  corresponding  lines,  Fig.  239  (c),  and  at  the  same  time 
the  compensator  is  entirely  dbconnected  from  the  hne.  One 
advantage  of  this  type  of  starter  is  that  it  can  be  readily  used 
on  two-phase  as  well  as  on  three-phase  circuits. 

Practically  all  starting  compensators  have  a  no-voltage  release 
as  indicated  in  Fig.  238.  When  the  line  voltage  decreases  to  a 
low  value,  a  solenoid  plunger  drops,  releasing  the  starting  handle 
which  springs  back  to  the  "off"  position. 

107.  The  Wound-rotor  Induction  Motor. — If  resistance  be 
introduced  in  the  rotor  circuit  of  an  induction  motor,  the  slip  for 
any  given  value  of  torque  will  increase, 

A  given  value  of  torque  requires  a  definite  value  of  flux  and  a 
definite  value  of  current.  The  flux  of  the  induction  motor  is 
practically  constant,  since  the  back  emf.  is  practically  constant. 
If  resistance  be  introduced  in  the  rotor  circuit,  the  rotor  impe- 
dance is  increased.  {At  slips  which  give  the  ordinary  values  of 
torque,  the  armature  reactance  is  small  as  compared  with  its 
resistance,  hence  the  armature  impedance  is  practically  all 
resistance.)  If  the  slip  remains  constant,  the  induced  emf.  of 
the  rotor  does  not  change.  The  armature  current,  which  is 
equal  to  this  emf.  divided  by  the  rotor  impedance,  decreases. 
The  torque  therefore  decreases. 

To  bring  the  torque  back  to  its  original  value,  the  armature 
current  must  be  increased.  To  increase  the  armature  current, 
the  armature  induced  emf.  must  increase.  Since  the  flux  is 
constant,  the  increase  in  the  induced  emf.  may  be  obtained  only 
by  this  flux  cutting  the  rotor  conductors  at  a  greater  rate. 
Therefore  for  a  given  value  of  torque,  the  slip  must  increase 
when  resistance  is  introduced  in  the  rotor  circuit. 

The  slip-torque  curve  will  be  changed  from  curve  (1)  to  curve 
(2),  Fig.  240.  It  will  be  noted  that  full-load  torque  is  obtained 
at  increased  values  of  slip  as  the  rotor  resistance  is  increased. 
The  value  of  the  maximum  or  break-down  torque  will  not  be 
affected,  but  the  point  of  maximum  torque  moves  toward  the 
point  of  zero  speed,  (s  =  1.0.)  That  is,  the  maximum  torque 
occurs  at  a  greater  value  of  slip.  The  rotor  now  runs  at  reduced 
speed,  but  the  reduced  speed  is  obtained  at  the  expense  of  effi- 
ciency, for  the  rotor  I'R  losses  are  increased. 

It  is  evident  that  speed  control  may  be  obtained  by  the  intro- 
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duction  of  resistance  in  the  rotor  circuit.  This  method  of  speed 
oontrol  is  very  similar  to  the  armature-resistance  method  of 
speed  control  in  the  direct-current  motor  (see  Vol.  I,  page  339, 
Par.  222).  The  lowering  of  the  speed  is  accompanied  by  a 
material  lowering  of  the  efficiency  and  by  poor  speed  regulation. 
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Fia.  240.— Effect  on  Uie  slip- torque  ci 


e  of  inserting  reaistance  in 


The  electrical  efficiency  of  the  rotor  is  equal  to  the  ratio  of  actual 
speed  to  synchronous  speed.  For  example,  at  25  per  cent,  slip, 
the  rotor  efficiency  is  75  per  cent.  That  is,  of  the  power  trans- 
mitted across  the  air-gap,  25  per  cent,  is  lost  as  heat  in  the  rotor 
resistance.    The  other  75  per  cent,  is  converted  into  mechanical 


Fia.  241.— Wound  rotor  of  100  ip..  440-voIt  induction 


power,  although  this  is  not  all  available  at  the  pulley,  because  of 
rotor  friction  and  core  losses. 

If  sufficient  resistance  be  introduced  in  the  rotor  circuit,  maxi- 
mum torque  may  be  made  to  occur  at  standstill,  as  shown  by 
curve  (3)  Fig.  240.    That  is,  break-down  torque  is  obtained  at 
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starting.  In  order  to  obtain  break-down  torque  at  starting,  the 
rotor  resistance  per  phase,  rj,  should  be  approximately  equal  to 
the  rotor  reactance  per  phase  at  standstill,  Xj. 

An  adjustable  resistance  cannot  be  readily  placed  in  the 
squirrel-cage  rotor,  so  that  three-phase  rotors  requiring  external 
resistance  are  usually  wound  either  two-phase  or  three-phaae. 
The  two-phase  windings  may  be  connected  either  star  or  mesh 
and  the  three-phase  windings  may  be  connected  either  Y  or 
delta.  Such  rotor  windings  are  in  every  way  similar  to  stator 
windings.     The   three   ends   of   the    three-phase   winding   are 


brought  out  to  three  slip-rings,  as  shown  In  Figs.  241,  242,  and 
243.  Brushes,  bearing  on  each  of  these  three  rings.  Fig.  242, 
connect  to  Y-connected  external  resistances,  usually  throi^b  a 
controller.  The  entire  resistance  of  each  phase  ia  in  circuit  on 
starting.  This  causes  the  rotor  current  to  be  more  nearly  in 
space-phase  with  the  air-gap  flux,  so  that  a  large  torque  is  ob- 
tained with  a  moderate  value  of  current.  In  addition  to  produc- 
ing a  very  good  starting  torque,  the  starting  current  of  the  motor 
does  not  greatly  exceed  the  rated  current.  As  the  motor  comes 
up  to  speed,  the  external  resistance  is  cut  out.  The  motor  then 
operates  on  curve  (1)  Fig.  240. 

Even  without  the  controller,  the  wound-rotor  type  of  motor  is 
more  expensive  than  the  squirrel-cage  motor,  due  to  the  greater 
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cost  of  winding  and  connecting  the  rotor  coils.  The  controller 
and  resistors  further  add  to  the  cost.  In  the  running  position, 
this  type  of  motor  has  a  greater  slip  than  the  ordinary  squirrel- 
cage  motor,  because  it  is  not  possible  to  secure  the  very  low 
resistance  obtainable  with  the  squirrel-cage  winding.  As  has 
be^n  pointed  out,  such  external  resistance  may  be  used  to  obtain 
speed  control  at  reduced  efficiency  and  with  poor  speed  regulation. 
Hence,  this  type  of  motor  has  better  starting  characteristics, 
but  poorer  running  characteristics  than  the  squirrel-cage  motor. 


Fia.  243.— Slip-ring  induction  motor,  aasembled. 

Wound-rotor  induction  motors  are  used  where  considerable 
starting  torque  is  required,  and  frequently  where  speed  adjust- 
ment is  desired.  Common  applications  of  this  type  of  motor  are 
in  cranes,  elevators,  pumps,  hoista,  railways,  calenders,  etc. 
Figure  244  shows  a  Westinghouse  1,200-hp.,  580-r,p.m,,  wound- 
rotor  induction  motor  driving  a  Henry  A.  Worthington  centri- 
fugal pump  at  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Another  recent  use  of  these  wound-rotor  induction  motors  is 
in  the  electric  propulsion  of  battleships.  The  motors  are  con- 
nected directly  to  the  propeller  shafts.  Two  synchronous  speeds 
are  obtained  by  changing  the  number  of  poles.  Intermediate 
speeds  are  obtained  by  changing  the  frequency  of  the  generator. 
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Where  a  rheostat  is  used  for  starting  duty  only,  the  rotor 
conductors  may  be  connected  to  resistance  grids  within  the 
rotor  itself.     Such  grids  can  be  short-circuited  by  copper  brushes 


1 

imm^^m'^ 

PB 

operated  by  pushing  a  rod  which  protrudes  from  the  center  of 
the  rotor  shaft.     Such  a  rotor  is  shown  in  Fig.  245.     This  type 


Fio.  245. — Rotor  of  induction  motor  having  Btarting 


of  rotor  cannot  be  operated  with  the  grids  in  circuit  continuously 
because  of  the  difficulty  of  dissipating  the  heat  which  is  developed 
within  the  rotor. 
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108.  The  Induction-motor  Air-gap. — The  air^aps  of  direct- 
current  generators  and  motors,  and  of  alternators,  are  much 
greater  than  is  necessary  for  mechanical  clearance.  This  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  with  too  short  an  air-gap,  the  effect  of  arma- 
ture reaction  becomes  too  great,  that  is,  the  field  is  relatively 
Iweak  as  compared  with  the  armature.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
■air-gap  of  the  induction  motor  is  made  just  as  short  as  mechanical 
clearance  will  permit.  The  back  emf.  of  the  stator  varies  only  a 
few  per  cent,  from  no  load  to  full  load.  This  back  emf.  is  in- 
duced by  the  air-gap  flux  cutting  the  stator  conductors.  As  the 
speed  of  the  rotating  field  is  constant,  the  fiux  in  the  gap  must 
be  substantially  constant  from  no  load  to  full  load.  Therefore, 
in  a  given  motor,  the  magnetizing  current  is  practically  constant 
at  all  loads.  If  the  length  of  the  air-gap  be  increased,  the  reluct- 
ance of  the  magnetic  circuit  is  also  increased.  As  the  back  emf. 
does  not  change  except  slightly,  the  flux  changes  also  but  slightly. 
Therefore,  with  a  fixed  flux  the  greater  air'^ap  reluctance  will 
nece8sitat«  a  greater  magnetizing  current.  This  increased  mag- 
netizing current  lowers  the  power-factor  (see  Fig.  233,  page  244). 

Large  slot  openings  increase  the  reluctance  of  the  air'^ap  and 
so  lower  the  power -factor.  Therefore,  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
magnetizing  current  it  is  desirable  to  use  semi-closed  slots  or 
open  slots  with  magnetic  wedges.  The  disadvantage  of  closing 
the  slot  too  much  is  that  both  the  stator  and  the  rotor  induct- 
ances increase  and  the  break-down  and  starting  torques  are 
reduced  (see  page  247,  equation  67).  The  increase  of  inductance 
also  tends  to  lower  the  power-factor. 

The  small  mechanical  clearance  between  the  rotor  and  the 
stator  makes  it  necessary  to  have  a  heavier  shaft  and  heavier 
and  stiffer  bearings  in  the  induction  motor  than  are  required  in 
other  types  of  rotating  machinery  of  the  same  speed  and  size. 

109.  Speed  Control  of  Induction  Motors. — The  speed  of  the 
rotor  of  an  induction  motor  is  given  by 

Nt  =  ^^p    -  (1  -  s)  (pages  235  and  236,  equations  63  and  65) 

where  Nt  is  the  rotor  speed  in  revolutions  per  minute,  /  is  the 
frequency  of  supply  in  cycles  per  second,  P  is  the  number  of  poles 
and  s  is  the  slip. 

Obviously,    there    are    three    factors,    frequency,    slip    and 
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number  of  poles  which  determine  the  speed  of  the  induction 
motor.  In  order  to  change  the  speed,  it  is  necessary  to  change 
at  least  one  of  these  factors. 

Changing  the  Slip. — The  slip  may  be  changed  by  introducing 
resistance  into  the  rotor  circuit.  This  baa  already  been  dis- 
cussed in  connection  with  the  wound-rotor  type  of  motor.  At 
a  given  sUp,  any  value  of  torque  up  to  the  break-down  torque  may 
be  obtained  by  this  method.  Its  disadvantages  are  lowered 
efficiency  and  poor  speed  r^ulation. 

These  disadvantages  may  be  avoided  by  introducing  counter 
emfs.  instead  of  resistance  into  the  rotor  circuit,  either  at  line 
frequency,  which  requires  that  the  rotor  have  a  commutator,  or 
by  means  of  an  auxiliary  commutating  machine  which  introduces 
counter  emfs.  at  rotor  frequency  through  slip-rings.  This  last 
method  necessitates  the  use  of  a  commutating  type  of  machine 
which  produces  enifs,  at  rotor,  or  slip  frequency.  It  must 
therefore  be  excited  by  the  rotor  currents  themselves.  The 
Sherblus^  method  of  speed  control  is  the  most  coromon  example 
of  this  counter-electromotive  force  method. 

When  a  current  flows  against  a  counter-electromotive  force  in 
a  rotating  machine,  mechanical  power  is  developed.  This  occurs, 
for  example,  when  the  current  flows  against  the  counter-electro- 
motive force  in  a  direct-current  motor.  The  counter-electro- 
motive force  machine  accordingly  develops  mechanical  power, 
which  is  available  for  various  purposes.  Unlike  the  voltage 
drop  in  a  resistance,  the  counter-electromotive  force  is  practi- 
cally independent  of  the  current  (see  "  Count«r-electromotive 
Force  Cells,"  Vol.  I,  page  401).  Therefore,  a  motor  employing 
this  method  of  speed  control  has  good  speed  regulation  and 
efficiency. 

Figure  246  shows  the  connections  employed  in  obtaining  speed 
control  by  the  foregoing  method.  A  is  the  main  induction  motor 
having  a  slip-ring  rotor.  6  is  a  three-phase  commutator  motor  on 
whose  stator  are  shunt-field  windings  Fi,  F^,  and  Fi,  spaced  120 

•  "Theory  of  Speed  and  Power-factor  Control  of  Large  Induction  Motors 
by  Neutralized  Polyphase  Alternating-current  Commutator  Machines," 
by  John  I.  Hull,  Journal  of  the  A.  I.  E.  E.,  May,  1920. 

Alao,  "Some  Methods  of  Obtaining  Adjustable  Speed  with  Electrically 
Driven  Rolling  Mills,"  by  K.  A.  Pauly,  General  Electric  Review,  May,  1921, 
page  422. 
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electrical  space-degrees  apart.  The  rotor  or  armature  of  B  is  , 
wound  three-phase  and  the  coils  are  connect«d  to  a  commutator 
in  the  same  manner  as  they  are  in  a  direct-current  armature. 
The  three-phase  slip-ring  currents  of  the  main  motor  are  carried 
into  the  armature  of  B  through  the  brushes  and  commutator, 
the  brushes  being  spaced  120  electrical  space-degrees  apart  as 
shown.  Series  compensating  windings  Ci,  Ct  and  d  act  along 
their  respective  brush  axes  and  assist  commutation. 


A  three-phase  auto-transformer  B  is  Y-connected  across  the 
slip-rings.  A  tap  on  each  phase  of  this  transformer  feeds  one 
of  the  shunt  fields  Fi,  Ft,  Ft,  the  shunt  fields  being  connected  in 
Y. 

A  constant  speed  generator  G,  usually  of  the  induction  type,  is 
mechanically  connected  to  the  motor  B,  and  delivers  back  into 
the  line  the  power  received  from  the  motor. 
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A  detailed  analysis  of  the  operation  of  this  apparatus  involves 
a  somewhat  compUcated  vector  diagram  and  is  beyond  the  scope 
of  this  book.  However,  it  can  be  shown  that  the  commutator 
motor  develops  an  electromotive  force  in  each  phase  which  is 
nearly  in  phase-opposition  to  its  respective  phase  current.  This 
emf.  is  practically  independent  of  the  slip,  if  the  speed  of  the 
commutator  motor  be  held  constant  by  its  load,  such  as  the 
generator  G.  Therefore,  neglecting  impedance  drops,  the  rotor 
of  the  main  motor  will  slip  until  its  emf.  is  equal  to  the  counter 
emf.  of  the  commutator  motor.  As  the  rotor  emf.  is  proportional 
to  the  sUp,  the  rotor  slip  will  be  constant  at  all  loads  if  the  impe- 
dance drops  be  neglected. 

When  a  current  flows  in  opposition  to  an  emf.  (as  in  a  direct- 
current  motor)  it  gives  up  energy.  Therefore,  the  current  de- 
livered to  motor  B  gives  up  energy,  some  of  which  is  returned  to 
the  line  through  generator  G.  Ordinarily,  in  the  wound-rotor 
type  of  motor  this  energy  is  lost  in  heating  a  resistance.  The  fact 
that  this  coimter  emf,  is  constant  gives  the  motor  a  practically 
constant-speed  characteristic  for  any  one  adjustment.  Speed 
adjustments  are  made  by  changing  the  positions  of  the  taps  of 
the  auto-transformer  B.  Because  of  the  cost  of  two  extra 
nmcbiues,  this  method  has  been  but  little  employed  in  this 
country  except  in  the  very  large  units  used  in  steel  mills,  where 
the  method  is  now  coming  into  general  use. 

Change  of  Frequency. — Commercial  power  systems  operate  at 
constant  frequency  and  it  is  impossible  to  control  the  speed  of 
induction  motors  by  change  of  frequency  when  the  motors  take 
their  power  from  such  systems.  In  a  few  special  instances,  such 
as  in  the  electric  propulsion  of  battleships,  (General  Electric 
Review,  April  1919),  the  motors  are  the  only  loads  connected  to 
the  turbo-alternators.  Therefore,  it  is  possible  to  obtain  speed 
control  by  changing  the  speed  of  the  turbines  themselves. 
Even  here  the  range  of  speed  variation  is  limited,  because  the 
efficiency  of  turbines  decreases  very  rapidly  when  their  speed 
departs  from  the  speed  for  which  they  arc  designed. 

Change  of  Poles.— By  means  of  a  suitable  switch,  the  stator 
connections  may  be  changed  in  such  a  manner  that  the  number 
of  poles  is  changed.  This  changes  the  synchronous  speed  of  the 
motor  and  therefore  the  speed  of  the  rotor.     If  the  poles  be 
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changed  in  the  ratio  of  three  to  two,  the  winding  will  probably 
be  designed  for  ^  pitch  at  the  higher  speed  making  it  a  full- 
pitch  winding  for  the  lower  speed.  In  such  a  motor  the  best 
possible  design  is  not  usually  obtainable  at  both  speeds.  That 
is,  desirable  characteristicB,  such  a&  high  power-factor,  etc.,  are 
sacrificed  at  one  speed  in  order  that  a  reasonably  good  motor 
may  be  obtained  at  the  other  speed.  Sometimes  the  stator 
connections  are  changed  from  delta  to  K  at  the  same  time  that 
the  pole  connections  are  changed.  This  changes  the  voltage 
per  phase  and  makes  possible  a  better  motor  at  each  speed. 
Because  of  the  complications  involved  in  changing  the  connec- 
tions, it  is  not  desirable  to  obtain  more  than  two  speeds  by  chang- 
ing the  number  of  poles.  To  avoid  these  complicated  switching 
connections,  induction  motors  sometimes  have  two  distinct 
windings,  the  two  windings  being  connected  for  a  different  num- 
ber of  poles.  The  7,500-hp,,  wound-rotor  induction  motors  used 
to  drive  the  electrically-propelled  battleship  Tennessee  have  this 
type  of  winding.  One  winding  is  connected  for  36  poles  and  the 
other  for  24  poles. 

In  the  electrically-propelled  battleship  New  Mexico,  the  motors 
are  direct-connected  to  the  propeller  shafts.  The  staters  can 
be  connected  for  24  poles  or  for  36  poles,  giving  a  speed  change 
of  three  to  two.  In  wound-rotor  types  of  motors  it  is  necessary 
to  change  the  rotor  as  well  as  the  stator  connections.  Otherwise 
negative  torque  will  be  developed  by  certain  of  the  rotor  con- 
ductor belts. 

Speed  Control  by  Concatenation. — This  method  requires  two 
motors,  at  least  one  of  which  must  have  a  wound-rotor.  The 
speed  is  changed  by  changing  the  slip  of  one  motor,  which  changes 
the  frequency  supplied  to  the  other  motor,  .  The  two  rotors  are 
connected  rigidly  together  as  indicated  in  Fig.  247.  Line  fre- 
quency is  supplied  to  the  stator  of  one  motor,  as  No.  1,  Fig.  247. 
This  first  motor  should  have  a  one-to-one  ratio  of  transformation 
between  stator  and  rotor.  That  is,  at  standstill,  and  with  the 
external  circuit  of  the  rotor  open,  the  voltage  across  the  rotor 
slip-rings  should  be  equal  to  line  voltage.  Assume  that  the  two 
motors  are  similar  and  that  the  rotors  operate  at  dightly  less 
than  half  the  synchronous  speed  of  the  first  motor.  The  roUrr 
frequency  of  No.  1  motor  is  slightly  greater  than  half  line  fre- 
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quency,  as  the  slip  is  slightly  greater  than  50  per  cent,  (see  page 
236,  equation  66).  Therefore,  the  synchronous  speed  of  No.  2 
motor  is  practically  half  that  of  No.  1  motor.  The  rotors  each 
operate  at  a  speed  which  is  slightly  less  than  half  the  syncbron- 
OUB  speed  of  the  first  motor.  The  rotors  so  adjust  their  speeds 
that  their  combined  torque  is  just  sufBcient  to  carry  the  load. 
It  is  not  necessary  that  the  two  motors  have  the  same 
number  of  poles.  The  various  speeds  for  combinations  in  which 
the  two  motors  have  a  different  number  of  poles  may  be 
determined  as  follows: 


Pio.  247. — CoDcatenation  of  induction  motors. 


Let  N  be  the  speed  of  the  combination,  /i  and  ft  the  stator 
frequencies,  Pi  and  Pt  the  number  of  poles  and  Si  and  st  the  slips. 

The  speed  of  the  first  rotor 

N,  =  --  p (1  —  si)  {page  236,  from  equation  65) 

The  speed  of  the  second  rotor 

.,       /tXl20,,         ,       si/i  X120.,  , 

JVi  = '— p  —  (1  -  Si)  =  -iiip- —  (1  -  sj) 

As  the  two  rotors  are  rigidly  coupled,  the  speed  Nt  equals  the 
speed  Nt. 


A  X  120 


ci- 


<.)  = 


sj,  X  120 
Pi 


(l-s=) 


(68). 


from  which 


'        Pi+Pt-  PlSi 

Pi8t  is  very  small  in  comparison  with  Pi  +  Pj,  when  the  combina- 
tion is  operating  near  its  synchronous  speed,  and  it  may  be 
neglected.     Then 

Ps  .„„. 
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If  the  stator  of  the  second  motor  is  so  connected  that  its  rotor 
tends  to  turn  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  of  the  rotor  of  the 
first  motor,  equation  (68)  becomes 

Again  neglecting  the  term  PiSt,  the  slip  becomes 

The  set  will  not  start  of  itself  if  connected  in  concatenation 
with  the  rotors  tending  to  turn  in  opposite  directions.  It 
must  first  be  brought  up  to  speed  either  by  an  auxihary  motor 
or  by  one  motor  alone,  before  the  second  one  is  connected. 

As  an  example  of  the  speeds  obtainable  with  two  motors  hav- 
ing a  different  number  of  poles,  consider  two  60-cycle  motors, 
one  having  4  poles  and  the  other  20  poles.  The  following  syn- 
chronous speeds  are  obtainable: 

Four-pole  motor  alone:  1,800  r.p.m. 

Twenty-pole  motor  alone:  360  r.p.m. 

When   the  4-poIe   and  20-pole  motors  are  in  concatenation, 
aiding,  the  slip  of  the  first  motor,  from  equation  (69), 
=       20      ^  20 
''       20-1-4      24 
The  synchronous  speed  of  the  set  is 

N  ={1  -si)l,800  =  ^1,800  =  300  r.p.m. 

When  the  4-pole  and  the  20-pole  motors  are  in  concatenation, 
opposing,  the  slip  of  the  first  motor,  from  equation  (70), 
20      ^  20 
^'       20  -  4       16 
The  synchronous  speed  of  the  set  is 

A^  =  {1  -  s,)  1,800  =  -  I  (1,800)  =  -  450  r.p.m.,  or  the  set 

now  rotates  in  the  opposite  direction. 

Four  different  synchronous  speeds  are  obtainable  with  these 
two  motors,  1,800  r.p.m.,  360  r.p.m.,  300  r.p.m.,  -450  r.p.m. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  synchronous  speed  resulting  from 
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connectiiig  the  motors  in  concatenation  aiding  is  equal  to  that  of 
a  24-pole  motor,  or  a  motor  whose  poles  are  equal  in  number 
to  the  sum  of  the  poles  of  the  two  individual  motors.  When  the 
two  motors  are  connected  in  apposition,  the  resulting  synchron- 
ous speed  is  equal  to  that  of  a  16-pole  motor,  or  a  motor  whose 
poles  are  equal  in  number  to  the  difference  of  the  poles  of  the  two 
individual  motors. 

It  willlbe  recognized  that  the  concatenation  method  of  speed- 
control  Is  very  similar  to  the  series-parallel  method  of  speed 
control  for  direct-current  motors  (see  Vol.  I,  page  345,  Par.  223). 
In  concatenation,  at  starting  and  for  intermediate  speeds,  resist- 
ance is  introduced  in  the  rotor*  circuit  of  the  second  motor. 
When  the  motors  are  connected  in  parallel  across  the  line,  resist- 
ance is  introduced  in  each  rotor  circuit  and  is  gradually  cut  out. 
Motors  operatii^  in  concatenation  are  used  abroad  to  some 
extent,  particularly  in  railway  work.  Because  of  its  rather 
complicated  connections,  this  system  of  speed-control  is  not  used 
to  any  extent  in  this  country. 

110.  The  Induction  Generator. — If  an  induction  motor  be 
driven  above  synchronous  speed,  the  slip  becomes  negative. 
The  rotor  conductors  then  cut  the  flux  of  the  rotating  field  in  a 
direction  opposite  to  that  which  occurs  when  the  machine  operates 
as  a  motor.  The  rotor  currents  are  then  reversed  with  respect 
to  the  direction  which  they  had  when  the  machine  operated  as  a 
motor.  By  transformer  action  these  rotor  currents  induce  cur- 
rents in  the  stator  which  are  substantially  180°  out  of  phase  with 
the  energy  component  of  the  stator  current  which  existed  when 
the  machine  operated  as  a  motor. 

The  induction  motor,  therefore,  can  be  used  as  a  generator, 
but  it  has  certain  hmitations  which  the  synchronous  alternator 
does  not  possess.  , 

The  machine  does  not  have  a  definite  speed  for  a  given  fre- 
quency as  the  synchronous  alternator  has,  but  the  speed  with 
constant  frequency  varies  with  the  load.  The  load  is  practically 
proportional  to  the  slip.  Because  its  speed  is  not  in  synchronism 
with  line  frequency,  the  machine  is  often  called  an  asynchronous 
generator.  The  frequency  and  voltage  of  the  induction  gen- 
erator are  thai  of  the  line  to  which  it  is  connected,  irrespective  of 
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An  alternator,  by  itself,  cannot  deliver  power  unless  its  field  is 
excited.  The  same  is  true  of  the  induction  generator.  The 
alternator  usually  receives  its  excitation  from  a  direct-current 
source  or  its  equivalent  and  the  resultii^  north  and  south  poles 
are  rotated  mechanically.  The  flux  in  the  induction  generator 
is  produced  by  the  polyphase  exciting  currents  in  the  stator  wind- 
ings and  the  resulting  north  and  south  poles  rotate  in  the  air  gap 
at  synchronous  speed.  The  currents  which  excite  these  north 
and  south  poles  come  from  the  line.  Therefore,  the  induction 
generator  does  not  receive  ita  exciting  current  from  a  separate 
source,  but  from  the  same  Unes  that  conduct  away  the  enei^ 
that  it  generates.  The  induction  generator  cannot  generate  ita 
own  exciting  current  but  the  exciting  current  must  he  supplied  by 
the  tine.  For  this  reason  it  is  necessary  to  have  either  a  static 
condenser  or  synchronous  apparatus  in  parallel  with  the  induc- 
tion generator  for  supplying  its  excitation.  A  static  condenser, 
however,  is  seldom  practicable. 


Fio.  248. — Vector  diagram  of  induction  tnotor  and  induction 


Moreover,  the  induction  generator  can  deliver  only  leading 
current.  If  a  load  requires  a  laggii^  current,  a  synchronous 
machine  in  parallel  with  the  induction  generator  must  supply 
the  lagging  component  of  this  current. 

The  reason  for  this  is  as  follows: 

Let  V,  Fig.  248,  be  the  terminal  voltage  of  an  induction  ma- 
chine operating  as  motor.  The  counter  or  generated  electro- 
motive force  E  is  approximately  180°  from  V.  Let  /,  be  tiie 
quadrature  exciting  current  lagging  90°  behind  V  and  let  /»  be 
the  motor  energy  current.  The  total  current  taken  by  the  motor 
is  the  resultant  current  /„,  lagging  behind  V  (see  page  244,  Fig. 
233).  When  the  rotor  speed  is  increased  by  a  sufficient  amount, 
the  machine  passes  from  motor  to  generator  action.  The  Bk&g- 
nitude  and  the  phase  of  the  air-gap  flux  alter  by  only  a  slight 
amount  during  this  transition,  just  as  the  flux  of  a  shunt  motor 
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does  not  change  in  B^n  and  changes  in  magnitude  by  only  a 
small  amount,  if  at  all,  when  the  machine  passes  from  motor  to 
generator  action  through  the  speeding  up  of  its  armature. 
Therefore,  the  exciting  current  /.,  which  produces  the  flux,  re- 
mains substantially  constant  in  both  magnitude  and  phase,  just 
as  the  exciting  current  of  a  shunt  motor  does  not  change  much 
when  the  machine  is  speeded  up  by  mechanical  means  so  that 
it  becomes  a  generator. 

However,  as  the  rotor  speeds  up,  it  cuts  the  flux  in  a  direction 
which  is  opposite  to  that  occiurii^  when  the  machine  operates 
as  a  motor;  that  is,  the  slip  becomes  n^ative.  Therefore,  the 
induced  electromotive  force  in  the  rotor  conductors  reverses  in 
sign,  as  has  already  been  pointed  out.  As  the  rotor  reactance  is 
very  low  at  these  low  values  of  slip,  the  currents  produced  in  the 
rotor  are  nearly  in  phase  with  their  induced  electromotive  forces 
and  they  flow  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  which  they  bad  as 
motor  currents.  These  induced  currents  react  on  the  primary  in 
the  same  manner  that  the  secondary  current  of  a  transformer 
reacts  on  the  primary.  As  a  result,  an  energy  current  l'„  180° 
from  the  motor  current  /«,  is  induced  in  the  primary.  The 
currents  in  the  rotor  are  nearly  in  phase  with  the  induced  elec- 
tromotive force  of  the  rotor.  The  induced  electromotive  force 
of  the  stator  is  in  phase  with  the  rotor  electromotive  force.  The 
stator  ampere-turns,  excluding  the  effect  of  the  magnetizing  cur- 
rent, are  equal  and  opposite  to  the  secondary  or  rotor  ampere- 
turns.  These  stator  ampere-turns  are  represented  by  the  vector 
/„  in  Pig.  248.  Since  the  rotor  ampere-turns  are  nearly  in  phase 
with  the  secondary -induced  electromotive  force,  the  opposite  and 
equal  primary  component  /,  of  the  generator  current  must  be 
nearly  in  phase  with  that  component  of  the  primary  voltage  which 
balances  the  secondary  emf .  E,  and  the  generator  terminal  volt- 
age v.  In  the  vector  diagram  li  actually  leads  ^  by  a  smaU 
an^e  which,  for  simplicity,  is  neglected  in  Fig.  248.  Therefore, 
Ib  is  practically  all  energy  current.  For  any  particular  kilowatt 
load,  corresponding  to  the  energy  current  /J,  the  total  generator 
current  is  /„  the  vector  sum  of  /;  and  I„.  Ig  is  a  leading  current, 
as  the  generator  terminal  volt^e  V  is  nearly  in  phase  with  its 
induced  electromotive  force  E.  The  generator  phase  angle  $  is 
not  determined  by  the  load,  therefore,  but  by  the  generator  itself. 
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If  the  load  requires  a  lagging  current,  tliis  machine  cannot 
supply  it.  This  is  illustrated  by  Fig.  249.  A  certain  load  re- 
quires a  current  I,  lagging  a  degrees  behind  the  terminal  voltage 
V.  It  is  desired  to  supply  as  much  of  this  current  as  possible 
by  means  of  an  induction  generator  and  to  allow  an  alternator 
to  supply  the  remainder.  Resolve  the  load  current  /  into  two 
components,  an  enei^  component  ii  and  a  lagging  quadrature 
component  I'j.  The  induction  generator  can  by  proper  speed 
adjustment  supply  the  energy  current  ii.  However,  its  leading 
exciting  current  /o  is  fixed,  as  has  already  been  demonstrated. 
Therefore,  Ig,  the  resultant  of  u  and  Jo,  is  the  total  induction 
generator  current  at  this  load. 

Obviously  the  alternator  must  supply  that  part  of  the  load 
current  which  the  induction  generator  cannot  supply.     That  is, 


\i.-"" 


the  alternator  must  supply  the  difference  between  the  load 
current  and  the  induction  generator  current.  To  obtain  the 
difference  between  two  vectors,  reverse  one  and  add  (page  12, 
Par.  7).  As  Ig  is  subtracted,  it  is  reversed  and  the  resulting 
alternator  current  is  /„  which  is  equal  in  magnitude  to  the  arith- 
metical sum  of  ii  and  /©.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  alternator 
in  this  case  supplies  no  power.  Its  entire  current  is  lagging  quad- 
rature current  and  is  equal  to  the  exciting  current  of  the  induction 
generator  plus  the  lagging  quadrature  current  of  the  load. 

If  the  load  were  such  as  to  require  a  leading  current,  the  quad- 
rature component  of  which  was  just  equal  to  /o,  theoretically 
the  induction  generator  could  of  itself  supply  the  entire  load. 
Even  then  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  synchronous  apparatus 
on  the  system  to  seciire  satisfactory  operation. 
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The  inability  of  the  induction  generator  to  deliver  laggii^ 
current  is  the  principal  objection  to  its  use.  Considerable  kv-a. 
in  synchronoufl  apparatus  is  required  to  supply  the  total  quad- 
rature current  required.  The  distinct  advantage  of  the  induc- 
tion generator  is  the  fact  that  it  does  not  hunt  or  drop  out  of 
synchronism;  it  is  simple  and  rugged,  and  when  short-circuited 
it  delivers  little  or  no  power  because  its  excitation  at  once  becomes 
zero.  Its  principal  use  seems  to  be  in  the  development  of  small 
water  powers,  where  the  cost  of  attendance  would  prohibit  the 
use  of  synchronous  apparatus.  The  induction  generator  con- 
nected to  the  water  wheel  does  not  need  to  be  synchronized, 
requires  no  direct-current  excitation,  and  does  not  fall  out  of  ^n- 
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Fid.  250. — ^Opemting  charscteriBticH  of  iaduction  machine  as  motor   and  as 


rbronism.  It  deUvers  power  if  there  is  sufficient  water;  if  not, 
it  merely  runs  idle  as  an  induction  motor.  Such  machines  would 
feed  into  a  main  generating  station  located  in  the  vicinity  and 
so  could  be  under  the  occasional  inspection  of  an  operator. 

The  induction  generator  is  also  very  useful  for  braking  purposes 
in  railway  wgrk.  If  the  induction  motors  be  left  connected 
across  the  line  on  a  down  grade,  any  tendency  of  the  train  to 
drive  them  above  synchronism  will  be  accompanied  by  generator 
action.  In  addition  to  braking  the  train,  the  generators  pump 
power  back  into  the  line  and  so  relieve  the  main  generating 
station  of  some  of  its  load.  The  machine  therefore  requires  no 
complicated    control    apparatus    when   used   for    regenerative 
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braking,  such  as  is  required  by  direci-cuiTent  motors  operatii^ 
UDder  similar  conditions. 

Figure  250  shows  the  variation  of  current,  efficiency,  slip,  and 
torque  of  an  induction  machine  as  it  passes  from  motor  to  gen- 
erator. It  will  be  noted  that  the  current  does  not  pass  through 
zero,  although  the  power  does.  The  point  of  minimum  current 
is  the  exciting  current  of  the  machine,  shown  by  lo-  At  syn- 
chronous speed,  the  line  supplies  the  core  losses,  and  the  friction 
losses  are  supplied  mechanically.  The  generator  must  be  driven 
somewhat  above  synchronous  speed  before  it  supplies  its  own 
core  losses. 

111.  The  Circle  Diagram. — The  operating  characteristics  of 
an  induction  motor  may  be  determined  experimentally  without 
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Fio.  251. — The  circle  diagrain  for  bd  induct 


actually  loading  the  motor,  just  as  was  done  in  the  case  of  the 
alternator  and  of  the  transformer.  It  can  be  shown  that  with 
constant  impressed  voltage  and  constant  frequency,  the  locus  of 
the  primary  current  7,  Fig.  251,  as  the  load  on  the  induction  motor 
is  varied,  is  an  arc  of  a  circle.  That  is,  with  change  of  load,  the 
end  E,  of  the  current  vector  /,  moves  along  the  .arc  of  a  circle 
PEHK.  This  diagram  is  approximate  in  that  it  n^lects  tlie 
impedance  drop  and  the  copper  loss  in  the  stator  due  to 
the  magnetizing  and  core-loss  currents.  To  obtain  data  for  the 
construction  of  this  diagram  an  open-circuit  and  a  short-circuit 
(or  blocked)  run  are  made,  as  is  done  with  the  alternator  and 
the  transformer.    Using  the  data  obtained  from  these  two  tests, 
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the  operation  of  the  motor  may  be  determiaed  with  a  very  fair 

degree  of  accuracy  by  the  use  of  such  a  circle  diagram. 

The  motor  is  first  run  at  rated  voltage  without  load  and  the 

line  voltage  V,  the  Une  current  h,  and  the  total  watte  P„  are 

measured.     The  no-load  power-factor  angle  0o  can  then  be  deter- 

Po 
mined  (cos  0<,  —    /^irj  for  a  three-phase  motor).     The  voltage 

per  phase  V  is  laid  off  vertically,  Fig.  251,  and  the  no-load  cur- 
rent la  (per  phase)  is  laid  off  at  an  angle  8,  from  V  and  lagging. 
The  rotor  is  then  blocked.  In  order  that  the  current  may  be 
kept  within  reasonable  limits,  the  supply  voltage  per  phase,  V, 
is  reduced  to  volti^  v',  which  should  be  of  such  value  as  to  give 
a  short-circuit  current  approximately  equal  to  the  rated  motor 
current.  The  phase  cmrent  /«,  the  total  power  P'  and  the 
phase  voltage  v'  are  measured  under  these  conditions.  Let  V 
be  the  rated  phase  voltage  of  the  machine.  V  =  V  for  a  delta- 
connected  machine  and  V  =  V/\/3  for  a  Y-connected  machine. 
The  measured  current  Ib  is  increased  in  the  ratio  of  the  rated 
motor  voltage  V  {per  phase)  to  the  reduced  voltage  v'. 
This  gives  Ib  =  OH,  the  current  per  phase  which  would  exist 
were  the  rated  line  voltage  V  impressed  across  the  motor  when 
blocked.     This  current  lags  V  by  an  angle  9^. 

P' 

cos  6fl  =  ■  ,-,  , 

nliiv 

V 

where  n  b  the  number  of  phases. 

OL  is  drawn  making  an  angle  of  90°  with  OV  in  a  clockwise 
direction.  Is  =  OH  is  laid  off  making  an  angle  6b  with  OV, 
Points  P  and  H  on  the  circle  are  therefore  determined. 

Line  PH  is  drawn.  PK  is  drawn  parallel  to  OL.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  know  point  K  in  order  to  construct  the  diagram. 

With  PK  as  a  diameter,  a  semi-circle  is  drawn  through  points 
P  and  H.  The  center,  M,  of  this  semi-circle  is  found  by  erecting 
ft  perpendicular  MM'  at  the  center  of  PH.  The  intersection  of 
MM'  with  PK  gives  the  center  Jl^  of  the  circle.  With  MP  as  a 
radius  and  JIf  as  a  center,  the  semi-circle  PEHK  is  drawn.  PK 
is  the  diameter  of  the  semi-circle  and  its  length  in  amperes  is 
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v 

PK  = 1 — ,  where  V  is  tiie  phase  voltage  and  Xi  and  x-i  are 

X,  +  Xi' 

the  respective  stator  and  rotor  reactances  per  phase,  referred  to 
the  stator. 

A  perpendicular  HJ  is  then  dropped  from  H  to  OL.  The  line 
HF  is  divided  by  G  into  two  segments  such  that  HG:  GF  =  Ii'Ri: 
/I'fli,  that  is,  in  proportion  to  the  secondary  and  primary  resist- 
ances, respectively,  as  a  one-to-one  ratio  of  rotor  to  stator  turns 
is  assumed.     Line  PG  is  then  drawn. 

At  any  load  current  I,  h  {=  PE)  is  the  secondary  current, 
being  equal  to  J  —  /o  vectorially,     EA  is  the  energy  component 
of  the  current  /,  and  therefore  the  total  power  input  per  phase, 
P^  =  EAy.  V 

The  core  and  friction  losses 

Pc  =  BA  X  V  per  phase 

The  primary  copper  loss  /i^ffi  =  BC  X  V  per  phase 

The  secondary  copper  loss  I^^Ra  =  CD  X  V  per  phase 

The  output  P  =  DE  X  V  per  phase 

DE 
The  efficiency  =  -j-p, 

The  torque  T  =  CE  {to  scale) 

The  slip,  s  =  rp 

The  power-factor  =  cos  9  =  -y- 

Draw  P'G'  parallel  to  PG  and  tangent  to  the  circle  at  E'. 

Break-down  torque  Tb  =  CE'  (to  scale). 

The  above  diagram  is  drawn  for  but  one  phase  of  the  motor. 
The  values  of  power,  losses,  and  torque  must  be  multiplied  by  n 
if  the  motor  has  n  phases. 

The  torque  scale  may  be  found  as  follows: 

The  torque  is  equal  to  a  constant  times  the  power,  divided  by 
the  speed,  the  value  of  the  constant  depending  on  the  units 
adopted.  The  power  output  per  phase  is  P  =  V  X  DE.  The 
rotor  speed  Ni  =  N  {\  —  s)  where  N  is  the  synchronous  speed 
in  r.p.m. 
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The  torque  developed  per  phase 

T'  =  K^  =  K-iTf-—  ket  = -\f where  ^  is  a  conatant 

CE  ^    ^ 

V  X  CE  is  the  total  power  per  phase  delivered  to  the  rotor. 

The  total  power  delivered  to  the  rotor  by  n  phases,  Pj  =  n  X 

V  X  CE  watts. 

The  horsepower  output 

^■^- 746 apoo  ""' 

where  T  is  the  total  torque. 

But  "'-^^  "<»(■) 

BubstitutiQg  in  (III) 

n  X-DE  XV'  ^  MN  XDE)T 
746  CE  XZ3,000 

T  =  7. 04^^^^^^  pound-feet. 

K  =  7.04  X  n  (II) 

As  the  phases  n,  the  voltage  V,  and  the  synchronous  speed  N 
are  usually  fixed,  the  torque 

T  =  K'CE  where  K'  =7.0i-  ^— 

112.  The  Measuremeat  of  Slip.—There  are  various  methods 
for  measuring  slip.  The  slip  may  be  determined  by  measuring 
the  rotor  speed  and  subtracting  this  speed  from  that  of  the  rotat- 
ing field  as  determined  from  the  frequency.  As  the  slip  is  but  a 
very  small  percentage  of  either  the  synchronous  speed  or  the 
rotor  speed  and  is  the  difference  of  two  nearly  equal  quantities, 
it  is  not  possible  to  determine  it  accurately  by  the  measurement 
of  each  of  these  quantities  and  so  finding  their  difference. 

A  simple  method  of  measuring  slip  is  shown  in  Fig.  252.  A 
"target"  or  disc  is  fastened  to  the  end  of  the  shaft  or  to  the 
pulley  of  the  motor.  This  disc  has  the  same  number  of  black 
and  the  same  number  of  white  sectors  as  the  motor  has  poles. 
This  disc  is  illuminated  by  an  arc  lamp  which  is  fed  from  the 
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motor  mftins.  Whea  the  current  is  the  arc  is  paasiiig  throu{^ 
its  zero  values,  the  arc  emits  but  little  light.  Theiefore,  during 
these  periods  the  sectors  od  the  disc  are  but  dimly  illuminated. 
In  one-half  cycle  the  armature  of  the  motor  would  advance  one 
pole  if  there  were  no  slip.  During  this  time  each  black  sector 
would  advance  to  the  position  juat  occupied  by  the  adjacent 
black  sector  which  preceded  it.  The  same  is  true  of  the  white 
sectors.  During  the  period  of  advancement  the  sectors  are  but 
faintly  visible  because  the  current  in  the  arc  is  passing  throi^ 
zero.  Each  black  sector  and  each  white  sector  is  not,  therefore, 
clearly  visible  until  it  has  reached  the  position  just  occupied  by 
the  sector  of  the  same  color  just  preceding  it.    As  the  disc  is 
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intensely  illuminated  twice  every  cycle,  while  the  arc  currentis 
passing  through  its  maximum  values,  all  the  sectors  are  clearly 
visible  twice  every  cycle.  Therefore,  if  the  disc  rotated  at 
synchronous  speed  it  would  appear  stationary.  Due  to  the  fact 
that  each  conductor  on  the  rotor  does  Twt  advance  one  pole  each 
half  cycle,  the  sectors  will  not  reach  the  position  of  the  next 
adjacent  sector  of  the  same  color,  but  will  fall  short  of  this 
distance,  due  to  the  slip.  The  sectors  on  the  disc  will  then 
appear  not  stationary,  but  will  seem  to  be  rotating  slowly  back- 
ward. The  number  of  revolutions  per  minute  that  they  appear 
to  rotate  is  the  revolutions  slip  of  the  rotor.  Figure  252  shows 
a  stroboscope  for  a  four-pole  machine.  Occasionally,  black  and 
whit«  stripes  are  painted  on  the  face  of  the  pulley.  Fig.  252,  to 
serve  the  same  purpose. 
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A  mechanical-electrical  method  of  measuring  slip  is  showo  in 
Fig.  253.  Two  cylinders  of  insulating  material  are  driven,  one 
by  the  induction  motor  shaft  and  the  other  by  a  small  synchron- 
ous motor  having  the  same  number  of  poles  as  the  induction 
motor.  Each  of  these  cylinders  is  fitted  with  a  slip-ring,  to  which 
a  small  contact  piece  is  connected.  The  synchronous  motor 
always  runs  at  the  speed  of  the  rotating  field.  Therefore,  every 
time  the  induction  motor  sUps  one  revolution,  the  contact  pieces 
touch  each  other,  closing  the  circuit  between  the  two  slip-rings. 
This  is  indicated  by  a  flash  of  the  light  connected  in  series  with 
the  rings  through  the  brushes  b,  Fig.  253. 

In  the  Electrical  Engineering  Laboratories  at  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, the  induction  motor  and  the  synchronous  motor  jointly 
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drive  a  differential  through  gears,  a  method  developed  in  these 
laboratories.  The  speed  of  the  differential  is  the  revolutions 
slip  of  the  induction  motor.  If  desired,  the  speed  of  the  differ- 
ential, and  hence  the  slip,  may  be  measured  with  a  speed  counter 
with  considerable  accuracy.  By  changing  gears,  the  apparatus 
is  adapted  to  machines  having  any  number  of  poles. 

113.  The  Induction  Regulator. — Without  auxiliary  apparatus, 
it  is  practically  impossible  to  maintain  the  proper  voltage  at  all 
the  distribution  points  of  a  syetcm,  because  with  a  fixed  voltage 
at  the  station  bus-bars,  the  voltage  at  the  ends  of  short  feeders 
■will  ordinarily  be  greater  than  the  voltage  at  the  ends  of  long 
feeders.  Owing  to  the  ohmlc  and  reactive  drops  in  the  lines, 
the  volt^e  at  the  load  end  of  the  feeder  may  vary  considerably 
with  the  load  on  the  feeder.  In  order  to  maintain  a  more  con- 
stant voltage  at  the  distribution  point,  without  using  an  exces- 
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sive  amount  of  copper,  an  induction  regulator  is  often  connected 
to  each  feeder.  This  maintains  the  voltage  at  the  distribution 
point  practically  constant. 

The  induction  regulator  is  a  transformer  having  a  movable 
secondary.  In  this  way  it  closely  resembles  the  induction  motor. 
The  general  principle  of  the  single-phase  type  is  shown  in  Fig. 


Fio,  254  (o). — Single-phase  induction  rcBuIator. 


FiQ.  254  (&). — Connectiona  of  a  aingle-phase  induction  regulator. 
254.  An  ordinary  winding  is  placed  in  the  slots  on  the  stator 
and  a  drum  winding  is  placed  in  the  rotor  slots.  When  the  second- 
ary is  in  the  plane  of  the  primary',  the  maximum  electromotive 
force  is  induced  in  the  secondary,  because  the  mutual  inductance 
of  the  windings  is  a  maximum  when  the  secondaiy  is  in  this  posi- 
tion.   When  the  secondary  is  at  right  angles  to  the  primary,  the 
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primary  flux  does  not  link  the  secondary  so  that  the  induced 
electromotive  force  in  the  secondary  is  zero.  As  the  mutual 
inductance  of  the  windings  is  zero  under  these  conditions,  the 
Becondary  acts  like  a  choke-coil  of  very  high  impedance.  To 
prevent  this,  a  short-circuited  tertiary  winding  is  placed  on  the 
stator.  This  acts  like  a  short-circuited  transformer  secondary, 
and  therefore  reduces  the  inductance  of  the  regulator  secondary 
to  a  very  amall  amount.  The  primary  winding  is  shunted  across 
the  line  as  shown  in  Fig.  254  (b)  and  the  secondary  is  connected 
io  series  with  the  line  (compare  with  Fig.  200,  Chap.  VII,  page 
210).     When  the  secondary  is  in  the  plane  of  the  primary  in  one 


Fio.  255.— General    Eleetrin    2,300-volt,    SO-cycIe,    feeder     voltage    regulafaii 


position,  its  induced  electromotive  force  is  a  maximum  and  it  is 
connected  to  act  as  a  booster.  When  the  secondary  is  turned 
180  degrees  from  this  position,  its  electromotive  force  is  also  a 
maximum,  but  it  now  bucks  the  line  voltage.  Any  value  of 
voltage  between  that  corresponding  to  these  two  positions  is 
obtainable  by  varying  the  position  of  the  Becondaiy. 

The  secondary  is  turned  by  a  small  motor,  controlled  by  relays, 
Fig.  256.  The  relays  are  actuated  by  a  contact-making  volt- 
meter. If  the  voltage  is  too  high,  one  set  of  contacts  causes  the 
motor  to  turn  in  such  a  direction  as  to  make  the  secondary 
reduce  the  line  voltage.  If  the  voltage  is  too  low,  another  set  of 
contacts  causes  the  motor  to  reverse  its  direction  and  the  second- 
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ary  boosts  the  line  voltage.  Figure  255  shows  a  General  Elec- 
tric induction  regulator  of  this  type,  disassembled.  In  this  type, 
the  rotor  is  the  primary  and  the  stator  the  secondary.  The 
short-circuited  winding  at 
right  angles  to  the  pri- 
mary winding  is  plainly 
shown  on  the  rotor. 

The  three-phase  induc- 
tion regulator  closely  re- 
sembles the  three-phase, 
wound-rotor  induction 
motor.  The  three  stator 
windings  or  primaries  are 
connected  across  the  line 
in  either  Y  or  delta.  The 
three  secondaries,  which 
correspond  to  the  threo 
phases  of  a  rotor  wind- 
ing, are  insulated  from 
one  another  and  each  is 
connected  in  series  with 
one  of  the  three-phase 
lines.  As  the  stator  pro- 
duces a  uniform  rotating 
field,  the  induced  electro- 
motive forces  in  the  sec- 
ondaries are  constant  and 
are  independent  of  the 
position  of  the  rotor. 
Their  boosting  and  buck- 
ing effect,  however,  de- 
pends upon  the  phase 
relations  existing  between 
each  induced  secondary 
electromotive  force  and  its' 
respective  line  voltage. 
The  three-phase  regulator  requires  no  short-circuited  tertiary 
winding. 


CHAPTER  IX 
SINGLE-PHASE  MOTORS 

114.  The  Series  Motor. — It  will  be  remembered  that  the 
direction  of  rotation  of  either  the  direct-current  shunt  motor  or 
the  direct-current  Beries  motor  is  the  same  irrespective  of  the 
polarity  of  the  line  voltage.  If  the  line  terminals  be  reversed, 
both  the  field  current  and  the  armature  current  are  reversed  and 
the  direction  of  rotation  remains  unchanged.  If  such  motors 
be  (supplied  with  alternating  current,  the  net  torque  developed 
acts  in  one  direction  only. 

With  alternating  current,  the  shunt  motor  develops  but  little 
torque.  The  high  inductance  of  the  shunt  field  causes  the  field 
current  and  therefore  the  main  0ux  to  lag  nearly  90°  in  time-phase 
with  respect  to  the  line  voltage.  The  armature  current  canqot  lag 
the  line  voltage  by  a  large  angle  if  the  motor  is  to  operate  at  a 
reasonable  power-factor.  Therefore,  there  will  be  considerable 
phase  difference  between  the  main  flux  and  the  armature  current. 
Consequently,  such  a  motor  will  develop  but  little  torque  per 
ampere  {see  Par.  103,  page  237).  This  particular  type  of  alter- 
nating-current shunt  motor  is  therefore  not  practicable. 

In  the  series  motor,  the  armature  current  and  the  field  current 
are  in  phase  with  each  other.  The  main  flux  is  practically  in 
phase  with  the  field  current.  Therefore,  the  armature  current 
is  substantially  in  phase  with  the  flux,  and  the  torque  curve  has 
no  negative  loops  (sec  Fig.  227,  page  238).  Consequently,  the 
series  motor  develops  approximately  the  same  torque  per  ampere 
with  alternating  current  as  it  does  with  direct  current.  Funda- 
mentally, the  series  motor  has  possibilities  as  an  alternating- 
current  motor. 

The  ordinary  direct-current  series  motor  does  not  operate 
satisfactorily  with  alternating  current  for  the  following  reasons: 

(a)  The  alternating-field  fiux  sets  up  eddy  currents  in  the  solid 
parts  of  the  field  structure,  such  as  the  yoke,  cores,  etc.,  causing 
g  and  a  lowering  of  efficienqj. 
279 
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In  the  alternating-current  series  motor  this  difficulty  is  elimi- 
nated by  laminating  the  field  structure.  Even  with  laminated 
field-cores,  however,  losses  in  the  iron  occur  with  alternating  cur- 
rent which  do  not  occur  with  direct  current. 

(6)  There  is  a  relatively  large  voUage  drop  across  the  series  fieMs, 
due  to  their  high  readance.  This  limits  the  current  and  also  re- 
duces the  output  and  power-factor  to  such  low  values  as  to  make 
the  motor  impracticable. 

In  the  alternating-current  motor  this  difficulty  is  partially 
overcome  as  follows: 

A  low  frequency  is  used,  since  reactance,  X,  is  2t/L,  where  / 
is  the  frequency  and  L  the  inductance.     Even  when  the  field 


FlQ.  257. — Windings  of  an  alternating-current  Heriea  motor, 

inductance,  L,  is  made  as  low  as  is  practicable,  the  field  reactance, 
X,  will  be  considerably  too  high  unless  the  frequency/is  made  low. 
The  usual  lighting  frequency  of  60  cycles  is  much  too  high,  except 
for  motors  of  fractional  horsepower  rating.  Difficulty  is  ex- 
perienced in  designing  a  series  motor  for  a  frequency  of  25 
cycles,  even.  To  obtain  satisfactory  operation,  frequencies 
of  123^  and  15  cycles  are  commonly  used  abroad  for  this  type  of 
motor. 

The  inductance  varies  as  the  square  of  the  number  of  turns. 
The  turns  per  pole  must  therefore  be  reduced  to  a  minimum  in 
order  to  keep  the  inductance,  and  therefore  the  reactance,  low. 
To  obtain  sufficient  flux  with  few  ampere-turns  per  pole,  the 
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reluctance  of  the  magnetic  circuit  must  be  reduced  to  a  mini- 
mum. This  is  accomplished  by  operating  the  iron  at  low  flux 
densities  and  therefore  at  high  permeabOitiea,  and  by  using  a 
very  short  air-gap.  Because  of  the  small  number  of  field  ampere- 
turns  and  the  very  low  flux  density,  a  very  short  pole  of  large 
cross  section  is  necessary,  as  indicated  in  Fig.  257. 

(c)  The  armature  of  an  alternating-current  series  motor  of  a 
given  rating  has  an  unustially  large  number  of  conductors.  A 
motor  of  fixed  horsepower  and  speed  must  develop  a  correspond- 
ing torque.  The  torque  developed  by  a  motor  is  proportional 
to  the  product  of  the  field  flux  and  the  armature  ampere-con- 
ductors. Therefore,  if  the  total  flux  of  the  alternating-current 
motor  is  less  than  the  total  flux  of  a  direct-current  motor  of  the 
same  rating,  the  armature  ampere-conductors  of  the  alternating- 
current  motor  must  be  correspondingly  increased  in  order  to 
obtain  the  required  torque.  This  is  one  reason  why  the  arma- 
ture of  the  alternating-current  motor  is  larger  than  that  of  the 
direct^current  motor  of  the  same  rating. 

(d)  The  alternating-current  motor  has  a  lesser  number  of  field 
ampere-turns  and  a  greater  number  of  armature  ampere-turns  than 
the  corresponding  direct-current  motor.  That  is,  the  motor  has  a 
strong  armature  and  a  weak  field.  This  means  that  the  arma- 
ture reaction  is  unduly  large.  Therefore,  the  effect  of  the  arma- 
ture cross-monetizing  turns,  unless  compensated,  is  to  produce 
unusually  great  field  distortion.  As  this  distortion  of  the  field 
by  the  cross-magnetizing  armature  ampere-turns  would  make 
commutation  practically  impossible,  this  cross-magnetizing 
action  must  be  neutralized.  This  is  accomplished  by  means  of  a 
compensating  winding  placed  between  the  main  poles,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  257,  this  winding  being  embedded  in  the  pole  faces  (also 
see  Thompson-Ryan  winding,  Vol.  I,  page  275,  Fig.  247),  In 
order  to  reduce  the  reactance  of  the  armature,  also,  this  compen- 
sating winding  should  not  only  neutralize  the  cross-magnetizing 
field  of  the  armature  as  o  whole,  but  it  should  neutrahzc  it  at 
every  point.  Although  it  is  impossible  to  secure  complete  neu- 
tralization at  every  point,  a  close  approximation  to  this  is  ob- 
tained by  distributing  the  compensating  winding  over  the  pole 
faces,  Fig.  257,  and  by  making  each  group  of  pole-face  conduc- 
tors carry  a  current  equal  and  opposite  to  the  current  in  the 
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'  group  of  armature  conductors  directly  under  it,  as  is  also  indi- 
cated in  Fig.  257. 

Tiie  compensatiiig  winding  may  be  connected  in  series  with 
the  armature,  Fig.  258,  in  which  case  the  motor  is  said  to  be 
conductively  compensated.  When  it  is  necessary  to  use  the 
motor  on  a  direct-current  system  as  well  as  on  an  alternating- 
current  system,  conductive  compensation  is  necessary. 

If  the  compensating  wind- 
ing be  short-circuited  on  itself, 
Fig.  259,  the  winding  is  linked 
with  the  cross-magnetizing 
flux  of  the  armature  and 
therefore  becomes  the  shortr 
circuited  secondary  of  a  trans- 
former, the  armature  ampere- 
turns  being  the  primary.  As 
the  secondarj'  ampere-turns  of  a  transformer  are  practically 
opposite  in  phase  and  equal  in  magnitude  to  the  primary  ampere- 
turns  if  the  magnetizing  current  be  small,  the  ampere-tums  of 
the  compensating  winding  nearly  neutralize  the  ampere-turns  of 
the  armature.  It  is  not  possible  to  eliminate  entirely  the  cross- 
magnetizing  flux  by  this  method,  any  more  than  it  is  possible 
to  eliminate  the  mutual  flux  in  a  short-circuited  transformer,  but 
it  may  be  reduced  to  a  very  small  value. 

The  cross-magnetizing  flux 
links  the  armature  turns, 
causing  the  armature  itself 
to  have  large  self-inductance. 
Therefore,  the  reactance  of  the 
armature  aJone  (Xo  =  2irfLa) 
is  large,  which  in  turn  would 
produce  a  large  reactance  ^'^  ^^^■~'^''^Zfmot^""^°'^^^ 
ilXa)  drop  and  so  lower  the 

power  and  the  power-factor  of  the  motor.  The  compensating 
winding,  acting  like  the  short-circuited  secondary  of  a  trans- 
former, reduces  this  armature  reactance  to  a  small  value. 

This  is  analogous  to  the  ordinary  transformer,  which  on  open- 
circuit  is  a  very  high  impedance.  When  the  secondary  is  short- 
circuited,  the  impedance  is  reduced  to  a  very  low  value.     The 
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necessity  for  reducing  tliis  armature  reactance  drop  to  a  small 
value  is  the  principal  reaaon  for  using  a  distributed  compensating 
winding  rather  than  a  more  concentrated  one. 

(e)  In  the  aUemaling-current  series  motor  a  commvtaiing  diffi- 
cuUy  occurs  which  is  not  preaeni  in  the  direct-cwrrerd  motor. 

Figure  260  shows  a  coil  in  the  neutral  plane  undergoing  commu- 
tation. The  coil  is  there- 
fore short-circuited  by  the 
brushes.  The  plane  of  this 
coil  is  perpendicular  to  the 
direction  of  the  main  field, 
which  is  alternating,  so 
that  the  alternating  flux  of 
this  field  links  the  coil. 
The  short-circuited  coil  Fia.  ; 
acts  as  the  secondary  of  a 
transformer,  of  which  the  main  field-winding  is  the  primary, 
and  therefore  has  voltage  induced  in  it.  As  this  coU  is  short- 
circuited  by  the  brushes,  and  has  a  low  impedance,  a  large  cur- 
rent flows.  This  current  causes  severe  sparking  at  the  brushes. 
In  addition,  it  opposes  the  main  fiux  and  so  lowers  the  torque. 
To  reduce  this  induced  current  to  as  low  a  value  as  possible. 


Fio.  261.^I(eaiBtaQce  lends  inserted  to  improve 


resistance  leads  are  often  inserted  between  the  armature  coils 
and  the  commutator  segments,  as  shown  in  Fig.  261.  Such 
leads,  by  increasing  the  impedance  of  the  short-circuited  coil, 
reduce  the  short-circuit  current.  It  wiU  be  noted,  Fig,  261,  that 
so  far  as  the  short-circuit  current  is  concerned,  two  such  leads  are 
in  aeries,  while  so  far  as  the  external  or  load  current  is  concerned, 
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they  are  in  parallel.  This  makes  the  resiatance  of  these  leads  to 
the  short-circuit  current  four  times  as  great  as  it  is  to  the  load 
current.  Except  when  starting,  such  leads  are  in  the  circuit 
but  a  small  part  of  the  time.  If  the  starting  period  is  too  long, 
the  leads  in  circuit  at  that  time  may  overheat. 

Reactances  for  reducing  this  transformer  current  have  been 
suggested  in  place  of  resistances,  but  the  difficulty  of  finding  room 
for  such  reactances  on  a  rotating  armature  has  prevented  their 
use.  The  induced  voltage  per  turn  in  the  armature  coil  under- 
going commutation  is  proportional  to  the  flux  per  pole.  In 
order  to  keep  this  voltage  within  allowable  limits,  the  total  flux  per 
pole  must  be  made  as  small  as  possible.  Therefore,  the  number 
of  poles  must  be  increased  in  order  that  there  be  sufficient  total 
flux  to  develop  the  required  torque.     For  this  reason  an  alter- 


Fio.  262. — Vector  diagram  for  alteriiatiiigH^uiTeiit  seriee  d 


nating-current  series  motor  ordinarily  has  more  poles  than  a  cor- 
responding direct-current  motor. 

In  order  to  improve  commutation  still  further,  the  voltage 
between  commutator  bars  is  kept  down  to  a  low  value.  This 
requires  a  large  number  of  commutator  segments  and  a  cor- 
respondingly large  commutator.  The  voltage  between  commu- 
tator segments  is  still  further  reduced  by  operating  the  motor  at 
low  voltage,  usually  not  over  250  volts. 

Figure  262  shows  the  vector  diagram  for  this  type  of  motor. 
The  resistance  drop,  IR„  of  the  main  field,  is  in  phase  with  the 
current  /.  The  reactance  drop,  IX„  of  the  main  field,  is  in 
quadrature  and  leading  the  current  /.  IRa  and  ZKc,  the  resist- 
ance drops  of  the  armature  and  compensating  field,  are  in  phase 
with  the  current.  IXa  and  7X,  the  reactance  drops  of  the 
EUinature  and  compensating  field,  are  in  quadrature  with  the 
current  and  leading.    The  reactance  drop  of  the  series  field 
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is  much  greater  than  that  of  either  the  armature  or  the  com- 
pensating field.  The  armature  cross-magnetizing  flux  is  not 
essential  to  the  operation  of  the  motor  and  as  far  as  possible  can 
be  neutralized  by  the  compensating  field  ampere-turna.  In  fact, 
the  motor  operation  is  improved  by  the  reduction  of  this  croas- 
ma^netizing  flux.  On  the  other  hand,  the  main  flux  is  essential 
to  the  operation  of  the  motor  and  cannot  be  reduced  in  value 
without  reducing  the  torque  per  ampere.  Hence,  it  is  not  prac- 
ticable to  neutralize  the  main  flux  and  consequently  the  series- 
field  reactance  drop  must  be  large,  even  after  the  turns  per 
pole,  etc.,  have  been  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

When  the  alternating-field  flux  is  at  ita  maximum  value,  the 
armature  conductors  are  cutting  the  maximum  flux,  and  the 
back  emf.  is  therefore  a  maximum.  When  the  field  flux  is  at  its 
zero  value,  the  back  emf.  is  zero.  Therefore,  the  back  electro- 
motive force  is  in  time-phase  with  the  flux,  and  practically  in 
time-phase  with  the  current,  as  shown  in  Fig.  262. 

The  terminal  voltage,  V,  is  the  vector  sum  of  the  back  emf., 
E,  and  the  IR  and  IX  voltage  drops  in  the  series  field,  the  com- 
pensating field  and  the  armature.  The  product  of  the  back 
emf.,  E,  and  the  current,  /,  is  the  power  developed  in  the  arma- 
ture. The  power  at  the  pulley  is  less  than  this  by  the  amount 
of  the  rotational  losses.  The  cosine  of  the  angle  Q  is  the  power- 
factor  of  the  motor.  In  order  to  have  high  power-factor,  the 
reactance  drops  must  be  low  and  the  back  emf.  high.  The 
reactance  drops  are  lowest  and  the  back  emf.  is  highest  at  light 
loEtds,  and  therefore  the  power-factor  of  the  single-phase  series 
motor  is  highest  at  light  loads,  as  shown  in  Fig,  263,  This  is 
the  reverse  of  the  power-factor  relations  which  exist  in  the  in- 
duction motor  and  in  the  transformer. 

The  single-phase  series  motor  has  practically  the  same  operat- 
ing characteristics  as  the  direct-current  series  motor.  This  is 
illustrated  in  Fig.  263,  which  gives  the  operating  characteristics 
of  a  typical  railway  motor.  The  torque  or  tractive  effort  varies 
nearly  as  the  square  of  the  current  and  the  speed  varies  inversely 
as  the  current,  or  nearly  so. 

If  conductively  compensated,  the  motor  operates  satisfactorily 
with  direct  current  and  at  increased  output  and  efliciency. 
When  the  motor  is  operated  with  alternating  current,  the  speed 
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may  be  efficiently  controlled  by  taps  on  a  transformer.    This 
efficient  speed  control  is  not  possible  with  direct  current. 

The  single-phase  series  motor  operates  satisfactorily  in  r^way 
work,  notably  on  the  New  Yorlt,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  KaUroad. 
From  New  Haven  to  Harlem  the  locomotives  take  power  at 
11,000  volts,  25  cycles,  from  an  overhead  trolley  wire,  by  means 
of  a  pantograph  trolley.  An  auto-transformer  on  the  locomotive 
reduces  this  voltage  to  250  volts,  the  rated  voltage  of  the  series 
motors.  The  electric  locomotives  run  from  Haiiem  into  the 
Grand  Central  Station,  New  York  City,  over  the  New  York 
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Central  600-volt,  direct-current  system.  The  same  motors  are 
used  for  both  direct-current  and  alternating-current  service,  the 
control  devices  switching  over  automatically  when  transition  is 
made  from  one  to  the  other.  The  motors  which  operate  at  250 
volts  each  on  alternating  current  are  connected  two  in  series  for 
direct-current  operation. 

116.  The  Repulsion  Motor, — If  an  ordinary  direct-cuirent 
armature  be  placed  in  a  single-phase  magnetic  field  and  the 
brushes  be  short-circuited,  a  simple  repulsion  motor  is  obtained. 
In  order  to  develop  torque,  however,  the  brush  axis  must  be 
displaced  from  the  axis  of  the  main  field  by  about  18  or  20  elec- 
trical space-degrees,  as  will  be  shown. 
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The  principle  of  operation  of  such  a  motor  is  as  follows: 
Figure  264  (a)  ebowB  a  gramme-ring  armature  and  its  commutor 
tor.  This  is  the  same  type  of  armature  as  would  be  used  for  a 
direct-current  machine.  This  armature  operates  in  a  bi-polar 
magnetic  field,  the  field  structure  being  laminated.  The  fields 
are  excited  by  a  winding  connected  directly  to  a  rangle-pbaae 
alternating-current  fine.  At  the  instant  shown,  the  upper  wire 
is  positive  and  the  current  is  increasing  in  a  positive  direction. 
The  fiux  which  is  substantially  in  phase  with  this  current  is  also 
increasing  and  by  the  corkscrew  rule  is  directed  upwards.  This 
flux  divides,  half  going  through  each  side  of  the  ring  armature. 

It  is  clear  that  the  winding  on  each  side  of  the  ring  armature 


a  repulsioD  motor,  bruEbM  in 


acts  as  the  secondary  of  a  transformer.  Therefore,  the  alternat- 
ing flux  produced  by  the  field  windii^,  as  primary,  induces  an 
emf.  in  each  half  of  the  armature.  By  Lenz's  law,  this  induced 
emf.  has  such  a  direction  as  to  oppose  the  inducing  fiux.  The 
direction  of  this  induced  emf.  at  the  instant  indicated  in  Fig.  264 
(a)  is  given  by  the  arrows  on  the  windings.  It  will  be  noted,  by 
following  through  the  winding,  that  the  resultant  direction  of 
this  induced  emf.  is  upward  in  each  side  of  the  armature.  This 
is  indicated  diagramraatically  in  Fig.  264  (b),  where  the  arrows 
show  the  general  direction  of  these  induced  emfs.  through  the 
armature.  Were  there  no  brushes,  it  is  evident  that  no  current 
would  flow  in  the  armature  winding,  as  the  emf.  in  one-half  of  the 
winding  is  equal  and  in  phase  opposition  to  that  in  the  other  half. 
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In  Pig.  264,  the  brushes  are  shown  as  being  in  the  geometrical 
neutral  and  short-circuited.  Each  brush  is  at  the  mid-point  of 
its  transformer  winding.  As  the  total  emfs.  in  each  winding  are 
the  same  and  the  windings  are  connected  in  parallel,  each  mid- 
point must  be  at  the  same  potential.  Therefore,  the  brushes 
short-circuit  two  points  at  the  same  potential  and  no  current 
flows  between  brushes. 

It  is  clear  that  without  brushes  there  is  no  armature  current, 
and  even  vntk  brushes  there  is  no  armature  current,  provided  the 
brush  axis  is  at  right  angles  to  the  pole  axis.  Therefore,  under 
both  these  conditions  there  is  no  armature  current  and,  hence,  no 
torque. 


-,  brushes  alonjc  pole 


F^re  265  (a)  shows  the  same  condition  existing  in  the  field 
and  armature  as  was  shown  In  Fig.  264  (a),  except  that  the 
brushes  now  lie  along  the  pole  axis.  As  the  general  direction 
of  the  induced  emfs.  has  not  changed,  the  brushes  are  now  short- 
circuiting  the  points  of  the  armature  winding  across  which  the 
maximum  potential  difference  exists.  Therefore,  current  flows 
between  the  brushes  from  both  sides  of  the  armature,  and  In  this 
brush  position,  the  current  In  the  armature  is  a  maximum. 
But  the  motor  develops  no  torque  with  the  brushes  in  this  posi- 
tion for  the  following  reason:  Two  conditions  are  necessary  for 
the  development  of  torque.  Th^  angle  between  the  space-position 
of  the  fiux  axis  and  the  brush  axis  must  be  greater  than  zero. 
For  maximum  torque  this  angle  should  be  90°.  For  example,  in 
a  direct-current  motor  with  fixed  flux  and  armature  current. 
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the  maximum  torque  occurs  when  the  brushes  are  in  the  ueutral 
plane,  that  is  at  right  angles  to  the  flux.  No  torque  would  be 
developed  were  the  brush  axis  parallel  to  that  of  the  flux. 

Tkere  must  be  a  component  of  the  current  in  Hme-pkase  wiih  the 
fiux  {see  Par.  103,  page  237).  If  there  is  90"  time-lag  between 
the  current  and  the  flux,  the  current  is  a  manmum  at  the  instant 
the  flux  is  zero,  etc.,  and  the  average  torque  is  zero.  With  flux, 
armature  current  and  brush  position  all  fixed,  the  maximum 
torque  occurs  when  the  flux  and  armature  current  are  in  time- 
phase  with  each  other. 

Under  the  conditions  shown  in  Fig.  265,  the  brush  axis  is 
parallel  to  the  resultant  flux.  That  is,  the  angle  between  the  flux 
and  the  brush  axis  is  zero.  A  consideration  of  Fig.  265  (a)  shows 
that  the  current  flows  in  opposite  directions  in  the  two  equal 
conductor  belts  on  each  side  of  the  brush  axis.  Although  it 
can  be  shown  that  the  armature  current  is  nearly  in  time-phase 
with  the  flux,  no  torque  is  developed  because  of  the  space  position 
of  the  brushes. 

Hence  in  this  type  of  motor,  no  torque  is  developed  when  the 
brush  axis  is  at  right  angles  to  the  flux,  for  then  there  is  no  cur- 
rent; no  torque  is  developed  when  the  brush  axis  is  parallel  to 
the  flux,  because  the  ampere-conductors  under  each  pole  develop 
opposite  and  equal  torques. 

It  is  obvious,  however,  that  if  the  brushes  be  placed  in  some 
intermediate  position,  they  will  be  short-circuiting  points  of  the 
winding  between  which  a  difference  of  potential  exists  and  there- 
fore currents  will  flow  in  the  winding,  and  also  the  net  ampere- 
conductors under  each  pole  cannot  be  zero.  It  can  be  shown  by 
a  close  analysis  that  the  armature  current  is  substantially  in 
time-phase  with  the  flux.  Therefore,  under  these  conditions 
the  motor  develops  torque,  and  if  allowed  to  do  so,  the  armature 
will  rotate. 

Figure  266  (a)  shows  the  brush  axis  making  an  angle  a  with 
the  pole  axis.  The  arrows  in  this  figure  show  the  direction  of 
the  armature  current  at  the  instant  when  the  upper  wire  is  posi- 
tive and  the  current  is  increasing  positively.  Figure  266  (6) 
shows  diagrammatically  the  general  direction  of  these  currents 
through  the  armature  and  brushes.  It  will  be  observed  that 
the  current  direction  in  the  conductors  under  each  pole  is  such 
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as  to  develop  torque.  Figure  266  (c)  shows  the  direction  of  the 
induced  emfa.  in  the  armature,  neglecting  the  distorting  effect 
of  the  armature  mmf.  on  the  field  flux.  The  emfs.  in  each  half 
<rf  the  armature  act  in  conjunction,  as  shown  in  Fig.  264  (b). 
Assume  for  the  time  being  that  angle  fi  equals  angle  a,  Fig.  266 
(c).  The  curreni  paths  through  the  winding  are  abed  and  afed. 
In  path  abed  the  emfs.  Ed  and  Ecb  included  in  angles  a  and  )3 
respectively,  each  equal  to  the  brueh  displacement  angle,  are 
equal  and  act  in  opposition.  Therefore,  they  cancel  each  other, 
leaving  Eai  as  the  net  emf.  through  path  abed.  Likewise  in  path 
afed,  the  emfs.  E/a  and  E/,  cancel,  leaving  E,d  as  the  net  emf. 
through  this  path.  The  net  emfs..  Eat  and  £.d  are  effective  in 
sending  the  current  through  the  armature. 


The  foregoing  is  not  a  rigorous  analysis  of  repulsion  motor 
operation,  but  rather  a  statement  of  the  general  principles  on 
which  the  operation  depends.  A  rigorous  analysis  involves 
vector  diagrams  of  considerable  complexity  and  is  beyond  the 
scope  of  this  book.^ 

In  this  type  of  motor,  the  direction  of  rotation  depends  on 
the  brush  position.  For  example,  in  Fig.  266  (c),  the  direction 
of  rotation  may  be  reversed  by  moving  the  brushes  so  that  they 
cross  the  pole  axis,  the  brush  axis  then  making  an  angle  fi  with 
the  pole  axis.     Angle  (5  must  be  less  than  90°. 

In  the  foregoing  discussion  a  gramme-ring  winding  has  been 
considered,  as  it  Is  a  simple  matter  to  follow  the  winding  since 

'For  more  detailed  analysis  of  single-phase  motors  see  "Prindples  c^ 
Alternating  Current  Machinery,"  by  Prof.  R.  R.  Lawrence;  McGtaw-Hill 
Book  Co. 
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the  conductors  do  not  cross  one  another,  etc.  However,  it  is  well 
known  that  a  drum  windit^,  for  the  same  number  of  poles,  hae 
the  same  electrical  characteristics  as  the  gramme-ring  windii^. 
The  preceding  analysis  applies  equally  well  to  a  drum-wound 
armature.  Also,  the  foregoing  principles  apply  to  motors  of 
more  than  two  poles.  Figure  267  shows  the  brush  positions  for 
a  four-pole  motor. 

Instead  of  displacing  the  brushes  from  the  geometrical  neutral 
so  that  a  potential  difference  exists  between  them,  which  results 
in  a  current,  giving  rise  to  torque,  the  same  effect  may  be  obtained 
by  using  two  field  windings  displaced  at  right  angles  to  each 
other,  as  shown  in  Fig.  268.    A  compensating  or  transformer 


field,  acting  along  the  brush  axis,  induces  emfs.,  which  in  turn 
cause  currents,  shown  in  Fig.  265,  and  these  currents  react  with 
the  flux  of  the  main  field  winding  to  produce  torque.  This  type 
of  motor  should  not  be  confused  with  the  four-pole  tj^pe  of  Fig. 
267. 

Practically  all  repulsion  motors  are  made  with  non-salient 
poles,  rather  than  with  the  salient  poles  shown  in  the  diagramma- 
tic illustrations  just  given.  The  windings  are  usually  of  the 
distributed  type,  such  as  are  used  for  induction  motors.  The 
fact  that  the  reluctance  to  the  main-field  flux  and  to  the  trans- 
former-fleld  flux  must  be  kept  as  low  aa  possible  makes  it  desirable 
to  use  non-salient  poles  and  to  make  the  air-gap  as  short  as  pos- 
sible. Otherwise,  the  monetizing  currents  for  these  fields  will  be 
high,  lowering  the  power-factor. 
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Repulsion  motors  have  characteristics  similar  to  those  of 
series  motors  and  have  large  starting  torque.  The  sparking  is 
very  small  at  synchronous  speed  (3,600  r.p.m.  for  a  two-pole, 
60-cycle  motor)  but  at  speeds  differing  greatly  from  this,  the 
sparking  may  be  excessive.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  motor  of 
Fig.  268  is  similar  to  the  inductively  compensated  series  motor 
of  Fig.  259,  with  the  connections  of  the  compensating  winding 
and  of  the  armature  interchanged.  There  are  several  types  of 
repulsion  motor  on  the  market  which,  while  differing  in  detail 
from  the  motor  just  described,  involve  identical  principles. 

116.  Single-phase  Induction  Motor. — Figure  269  shows  a  two- 
pole  motor  whose  magnetic  field  is  produced  by  single-phase 
current  flowing  in  a  simple  field  winding.    The  current  in  thui 


Fio.   269. — Single-phaae,  alternating  6eld. 


field  is  assumed  to  vary  sinusoidally  with  time  and  if  the  iron 
be  assumed  to  operate  at  moderate  flux  densities,  the  flux  through 
the  armature  will  vary  practically  sinusoidaUy  with  time.  The 
variation  of  this  field  with  time  may  be  represented  by  the  pro- 
jection of  a  rotating  vector  t}'«tai  upon  a  vertical  axis  XX,  shown 
in  Fig.  270.  The  vector  it>max  is  equal  to  the  maximum  value  of 
the  flux  and  its  speed  of  rotation  in  revolutions  per  second  is 
equal  to  the  line  frequency  in  cycles  per  second. 

It  may  also  be  assumed  that  this  single-phase  field  is  made  up  of 
two  equal  and  oppositely  rotating  fields  represented  by  two  equal 
and  oppositely  rotating  vectors.  Fig.  271  (a) ,  the  maximum  value 
of  each  of  these  fields  or  vectors  being  equal  to  one-half  <f>^ai- 
The'  resultant  of  two  such  vectors  always  lies  along  the  vertical 
axis  and  is  equal  in  magnitude  at  any  instant  to  the  field  actually 
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Fio.  271.^RapreseDtaUoii  of  a  single- 
phase  alternating  field  by  two  opptwitely- 
rotatJng  fields. 


existing  at  that  instant.  The  same  thing  is  represented  in  Fig. 
271  (6),  which  shows  the  flux  distribution  curves  of  two  fields  ij>i 
and  ^i,  each  of  which  is  equal  to  one-half  the  maximum  field. 
These  two  fields  glide  around  the  air^ap  in  opposite  directions 
and  with  equal  velocities.  Their  algebraic  sum  ^  at  any  instant 
is  the  value  of  the  resultant 
field  at  that  instant  and  this 
resultant  field  is  stationary 
in  space. 

The  single-phase  field  may 
be  considered  therefore  as 
made  up  of  two  equal  rotat- 
ing fields,  revolving  in 
opposite  directions.  (Ex- 
periment shows  that  two 
such  fields  actually  exist.)  Each  field  acts  independently  upon 
the  rotor  and  in  the  same  manner  as  the  rotating  field  of  the  poly- 
phase induction  motor.  One  field  tends  to  cause  rotation  in  a 
clockwise  direction  and  the  other  field  tends  to  cause  rotation 
in  a  counter-clockwise  direction.  Figure  272  shows  the  slip- 
torque  curve  due  to  each  of  the  two  fields.  The  torques  act 
in  opposite  directions  as 
shown.  At  standstill  (slip 
=  1)  the  two  torques  are 
opposite  and  equal,  and 
the  rotor  ha^  no  tendency 
to  start.  If  the  rotor  in 
some  manner  be  caused  to 
rotate  in  the  direction  in 
which  the  torque  Ti  is 
)  acting,  7*1  will  immediately 
exceed  the  counter-torque 
7*3  and  the  armature  will 
begin  to  accelerate  in  the  direction  of  Ti.  As  the  armature 
speeds  up,  Ti  predominates  more  and  more  over  Ta  and  the 
armature  approaches  synchronous  speed  without  difliculty.  The 
counter  torque  due  to  Ta  always  exists,  however,  although  it  has 
little  effect  near  the  synchronous  speed  of  the  field  which 
produces  Ti. 


...    I  T. 
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When  the  rotor  operates  near  synchronous  speed  and  rotates 
in  the  direction  of  Ti,  its  slip  is  nearly  two  as  regards  Tj.  There- 
fore, the  rotating  field  which  produces  Ti  induces  double 
frequency  currents  in  the  rotor  at  this  speed.  These  double- 
frequency  currents,  however,  produce  but  little  torque  because 
of  their  high  frequency.  This  frequency  is  double  the  stator 
frequency.  Therefore,  the  rotor  reactance  is  many  times  its 
value  at  slip  frequency.  Consequently,  these  currents  are  small 
in  magnitude  and  make  a  considerable  space-angle  with  the  air- 
gap  flux,  developing  little  counter -torque  (see  Par.  103,  page  237). 

It  is  obvious  that  the  single-phase  induction  motor  rotates 
in  the  direction  in  which  it  is  started. 

117.  Reactions  in  a  Single-phase  Induction  Motor. — Although 
the  foregoing  treatment  of  the   single-phase  induction   motor 


gives  some  idea  of  its  method  of  operation,  it  is  not  a  rigorous 
analysts  nor  does  it  give  a  physical  conception  of  what  actually 
occurs  in  the  motor. 

The  reactions  occurring  in  the  rotor  of  a  single-phase  induction 
motor  are  not  simple  and  several  factors  must  be  considered  if 
an  exact  analysis  is  to  be  made.  In  Fig.  273  the  main  flux  ^i,  due 
to  the  stator  winding  passes,  at  the  instant  shown,  down  into  the 
armature  from  the  north  pole  N.  In  so  doing  it  links  the  rotor 
conductors  and  due  to  transformer  action,  currents  are  induced 
in  these  rotor  conductors.    These  induced  currents  in  the  rotor 
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conductors  muat  flow  in  such  a  direction  as  to  oppose  this  flux 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  secondary  ampere-turns  of  any  static 
transformer  oppose  the  primary  ampere-turns.  The  effect  of 
the  rotor  conductors  is  the  same  as  if  they  were  connected  as 
shown  in  Fig.  273,  each  conductor  being  connected  with  one  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  armature  to  form  a  closed  turn.  To 
oppose  the  flux  ^k,  the  current  must  be  flowing  inward  on  the 
right-hand  side  of  the  armature  and  outward  on  the  left-hand 
side  of  the  armature,  as  indicated  in  the  figure. 

Assume  that  the  armature  rotates  in  a  clockwise  direction. 
There  will  be  an  emf .  induced  in  the  rotor  conductors  due  to  their 
cutting  the  flux  ^w.  This  induced  emf.  is  called  the  speed  eiee~ 
tromotive  force  because  it  is  induced  entirely  by  the  cutting  of 
the  flux  i^M  due  to  rotation.  Applying  Fleming's  right-hand  rule, 
this  emf.  acts  inwards  on  the  upper  half  of  the  armature  and 
outwards  on  the  lower  half,  as  shown  in  Fig.  274.  This  emf.  is 
alternating  and  is  a  maximum  when  iftM  is  a  maximum.  As  the 
rotor  conductors  are  short-circuited  upon  themselves,  alternating 
currents  flow  in  them  as  a  result  of  this  induced  emf.  The  rotor 
reactance  being  high  as  compared  with  its  resistance,  these  cur- 
rents 1^  the  induced  emf.  by  very  nearly  90'.  Moreover,  these 
currents  produce  a  flux  ^.4i  at  right  angles  to  ^j,,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  274,  just  as  the  ampere-conductors  of  a  direct-current  motor 
produce  a  field  at  right  angles  to  the  pole  axis  when  the  brushes 
are  in  the  geometrical  neutral.  In  practice,  the  stator  completely 
surrounds  the  rotor,  the  air-gap  being  uniform.  At  synchronous 
speed,  <J)A  is  substantially  equal  to  itm  but  is  90°  from  0w  in  space. 

The  speed  electromotive  force  Ea  is  obviously  a  maximum 
when  (t>/u  is  a  maximum.'  The  current  I  a  does  not  reach  its 
maximum  until  nearly  90°  later  in  time,  because  the  rotor  re- 
actance is  high  aa  compared  with  its  resistance.  In  Fig.  273, 
0w  is  shown  as  having  reached  its  maximum  and  acting  verti- 
cally downwards.  After  a  quarter  period,  <(>a  reaches  its 
maximum  and  is  acting  90°  in  space  from  the  flux  ^m,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  274.  It  will  be  recognized  that  two  such  fields,  acting 
along  axes  90°  from  each  other  in  space  and  differing  in  time- 
phase  by  an  angle  of  90°,  will  produce  a  rotating  magnetic  field. 
This  field  rotates  clockwise  in  Figs.  273  and  274.  As  the  rotor 
slip  increases,  ipA  decreases  in  magnitude  because  the  speed  is 
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reduced.  Therefore,  the  horizontal  field  becomes  less  than  the 
vertical  field  and  a  so-called  elliptical  field  results. 

At  standstill,  ii>A  is  zero  and  the  rotating  field  becomes  a  pulsat- 
ing field,  which  has  already  been  described. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  the  above  rotating  field  would  react 
on  the  rotor  in  the  same  manner  as  the  rotating  field  in  the  poly- 
phase induction  motor.  Since  tfA  originates  in  the  armature  and 
also  because  of  its  quadrature  position,  it  cannot  of  itself  react 
on  the  stator  to  cause  a  power  current  to  flow  in  the  stator,  and 
therefore  it  cannot  of  itself  contribute  power  to  the  rotor.  How- 
ever, due  to  the  resultant  rotor  currents  produced  by  the  com- 
bined action  of  the  two  fields  4>a  and  it>»t,  it  can  be  shown  that  the 
resulting  torque  acting  on  the  rotor  under  the  above  conditions 
acts  in  a  clockwise  direction,  and  so  produces  rotation. 

118.  The  Operation  of  the  Polyphase  Motor  as  a  Single-phase 
Motor. — The  single-phase  induction  motor  is  distinctly  inferior 
to  the  polyphase  motor.  For  the  same  weight,  its  rating  is  about 
50  per  cent,  of  that  of  the  polyphase  motor,  it  has  a  lower  power- 
factor  and  is  less  eificient. 

If  one  phase  of  a  polyphase  motor  be  opened,  the  motor  will 
operate  as  a  single-phase  motor,  although  it  will  not  start  under 
these  conditions.  The  rating  and  the  break-down  torque  of  a 
polyphase  motor,  operating  single-phase,  are  considerably  re- 
duced and  if  rated  polyphase  load  is  applied  continuously,  the 
motor  may  overheat. 

Ordinarily  in  starting  a  polyphase  motor,  all  three  lines  are 
closed  when  the  compensator  is  in  the  starting  position  and  the 
motor  starts  as  usual.  When  the  compensator  is  thrown  to  the 
running  position,  however,  a  phase  may  become  open  through 
the  compensator.  This  would  occur  if  one  of  the  fuses  were 
blown,  Fig.  238,  page  251.  The  motor  then  operates  single- 
phase  and  the  only  indication  that  it  may  give  of  this  condition  b 
overheating  if  the  load  is  near  the  rated  value.  The  best  test 
for  an  open  phase  is  to  insert  an  ammeter  in  each  line. 

119.  Starting  Single-phase  Induction  Motors. — As  the  single- 
phase  induction  motor  is  not  self-starting,  auxiliary  means  must 
be  used  to  supply  initial  torque.  One  method  is  to  split  the 
phase  by  the  use  of  inductance,  resistance  or  capacitance. 

Figure  275  shows  one  method  of  splitting  the  phase,  a  two-pole 
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motor  being  shown.  The  main  winding,  which  is  highly  induct- 
ive, is  connected  across  the  Une  in  the  usual  manner.  Between 
the  main  poles  are  auxiliary  poles  which  have  a  high-resistance 
winding  and  this  winding  is  also  connected  across  the  line.     As 


Fig.   275. — Split-phase  method  of  atarting  B  fliiigle-phaae  indui 


the  auxiliary  windii^  has  a  high  resistance,  its  current  will  be 
more  nearly  in  phase  with  the  voltage  than  the  current  in  the 
main  winding.  For  the  best  conditions,  the  two  currents  should 
differ  in  phase  by  90°,  but  this  condition  is  not  readily  obtainable. 


Fia.  276. — Splitting  the  phase  with  resistance  and  inductance, 
and  in  fact  is  not  necessary.     These  two  sets  of  poles  produce  a 
sort  of  rotating  field  which  starts  the  motor.     When  the  motor 
comes  up  to  speed,  a  centrifugal  device  in  the  rotor  opens  the 
switch  S  and  disconnects  the  auxUiary  winding. 
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Another  method  of  splitting  the  phase  is  to  use  a  three-phase 
winding,  as  shown  in  Fig.  276,  and  to  connect  resistance  and 
inductance  as  shown.  Reeistance  and  capacitance  may  alao  be 
used.  Either  a  delta^connected  stator,  or  a  Y-connected  stater 
may  be  used.  The  resistance  and  inductance,  when  connected 
as  shown,  displace  the  phase  relations  of  the  currents  in  the  differ- 
ent phases  of  the  stator  with  respect  to  one  another  and  so  pro- 
duce a  sort  of  rotating  field.  AH  these  phase-splitting  devices 
produce  an  elliptical  rotating  field.  Because  of  the  character- 
istics of  the  field  combined  with  the  squirrel-cage  characteristics 
of  the  rotor,  the  resulting  torque  is 
barely  sufficient  to  start  the  motor, 
even  without  load. 

The  akaded-poh  meihod  is  shown  in 
Fig.  277.  A  short-circuited  coil  of  low 
resistance  is  connected  around  one 
pole  tip.  When  the  fiux  is  increasing 
in  the  pole  a  portion  of  the  flux  at- 
tempts to  pass  down  through  this 
shaded  tip.  This  fiux  induces  a  cur- 
rent in  the  coil  which  by  Lenz's  law 
is  in  such  a  direction  as  to  oppose  the  flux  entering  the 
coil.  Hence,  at  first  the  greater  portion  of  the  flux  passes 
down  the  right-hand  side  of  the  pole,  as  shown  in  Fig.  277. 
Ultimately,  however,  the  main  flux  reaches  its  maximum  value, 
where  its  rate  of  change  is  zero.  The  opposing  emf.  in  the 
shading  coil  then  becomes  zero,  and  later  the  opposing  mmf. 
of  the  short-circuited  coil  ceases,  the  current  in  this  coil 
l^^ng  its  emf.  Considerable  flux  then  penetrates  the  short- 
circuited  coil.  After  the  main  flux  begins  to  decrease,  the 
induced  current  in  the  shading  coil  tends  to  prevent  the  flux 
then  existing  in  the  shaded  portion  of  the  pole  tip  from  decreas- 
ing. Therefore,  the  flux  first  reaches  its  maximum  value  at  the 
right-hand  or  non-shaded  side  of  the  pole,  and  later  reaches  its 
maximum  at  the  left-hand  or  shaded  side.  The  effect  of  the 
shading  coil  is  to  retard  in  time-phase  a  portion  of  the  flux,  bo 
that  there  is  a  sweeping  of  the  flux  across  the  pole  face  from  the 
right-hand  to  the  left-hand  side  in  the  direction  of  the  shading 
coil.     This  flux  cutting  the  rotor  conductors  induces  currents, 


Fia.  2  7  7.  — Shaded-pole 
method  of  Btartiug  a  aingle- 
phaso  induction  motor. 
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which  in  turn  produce  a  torque  sufficient  to  start  the  motor. 

The  shaded  pole  is  not  a  common  method  of  starting  single-pha«e 

induction  motors  and  is  used  only  in  motors  of  very  small  size. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  this  same  shaded-pole  principle  is 


Fio.  278  fb). — Wagner  dngle-phaae  iDductioo 


used  as  the  light-load  adjustment  in  the  induction  watthour 
meter  (see  page  64). 

The  preceding  methods  of  starting  the  single-phase  induction 
raotor  produce  very  weak  starting  torques  which  are  insufficient 
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to  start  the  motor  except  under  the  lightest  loads.  The  Wagner 
Single-Phase  Induction  Motor  starts  as  a  repulsion  motor  and 
has  a  large  starting  torque.  A  cross-section  of  the  motor  and  a 
view  of  the  armature  are  shown  in  Fig.  278.  The  armature  is 
similar  to  the  type  used  in  the  ordinary  direct-current  motor, 
except  that  the  brushes  J  press  on  the  end  of  the  commutator  L 
rather  than  radially  on  its  surface.  These  brushes  are  short- 
circuited  on  themselves  and  are  set  in  a  position  corresponding 
to  those  in  Fig.  266  or  Fig.  267,  pages  290  and  291,  so  that  the 
motor  starts  as  a  repulsion  motor.  It  has  a  large  starting 
torque  and  comes  up  to  speed  rapidly.  As  it  approaches  syn- 
chronism, a  centrifugal  device  V,  Fig.  278  (fc),  is  thrown  outward 
and  pushes  the  brushes  away  from  the  commutator,  while  at  the 
same  time  a  metal  ring  K  presses  against  the  commutator  bars 
on  the  inside  and  short-circuits  them.  The  motor  now  operates 
as  a  single-phase  induction  motor. 

120.  The  Induction  Motor  as  a  Phase  Converter. — If  a 
three-phase  induction  motor  be  operated  single-phase,  as  shown 
in  Fig,  279,  three-phase  voltages  exist  across  its  three  terminals. 
The  reason  for  this  is  as  follows: 

The  back  emf .  in  each 
phase    of    a    polyphase 
■••        induction   motor   is  in- 
*"""    duced   by  the   rotating 
field  cutting  the  stator 
conductors.  Ifthestator 
is  wound  for  two-phase, 
the  induced  emfs.  at  the 
'iVreT   stator  terminals  are  two- 
-oon-    phase;    if   the  stator  is 
°"  wound  for  three-phase, 

the  induced  emfs.  at  the  stator  terminals  are  three-phase.  The 
induced  emf.  in  each  phase  of  a  polyphase  induction  motor  is 
slightly  less  than  the  terminal  voltage  (per  phase)  by  the  amount 
of  the  stator  impedance  drop. 

It  was  shown  in  Par.  117,  page  294,  that  in  a  single-phaae  in- 
duction motor,  a  rotating  field  exists.  At  small  values  of  slip 
this  field  departs  but  slightly  from  a  true  rotating  field  such  as  is 
produced  by  polyphase  currents  in  polyphase  windings.     There- 


Fia.  279.— Method  of  ohtaining  3-phas 
from  Bingle-phase  supply,  by  nieaiia  of  s 
cage   induction  motor  operating  aa  pht 
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fore,  when  a  single-phase  voltage  is  applied  to  one  phase  of  a 
two-phase  or  of  a  three-phase  motor,  the  rotating  field  is  almost 
identical  with  that  which  exists  when  polyphase  voltages  are 
applied  to  the  terminals.  Consequently,  if  a  single-phase 
voltage  be  applied  to  one  phase  of  a  two-phase  stator,  a  quadra- 
ture enif.  exists  across  the  terminals  of  the  other  phase.  If  a 
single-phase  voltage  be  applied  across  one  phase  of  a  three-phase 
stator,  the  voltages  across  the  three  terminals  will  very  nearly 
equal  one  another  and  will  be  approximatdy  120°  apart.  As 
the  induced  emfs.  are  less  than  the  applied  terminal  voltage  by 
the  amount  of  the  stator  impedance  drop  and  as  the  rotating 
field  is  somewhat  elliptical,  the  terminal  voltages  will  not  be 
exactly  balanced.  For  example,  in  Fig.  279,  220-volts,  single- 
phase,  is  applied  across  one  phase  of  a  three-phase  motor,  and 
voltages  of  approximately  210  volts  and  200  volts  are  found  to 
exist  across  the  other  two  phases. 

Polyphase  induction  motors  are  often  used  in  this  manner  to 
produce  polyphase  voltages  from  single-phase  supply.  That 
is,  single-phase  voltage  is  supphed  to  one  phase  of  the  poly- 
phase stator  and  polyphase  voltages  are  obtained  from  the 
stator  terminals.  When  so  used  the  motor  is  called  a  phase 
converter. 

The  phase  converter  is  used  to  some  extent  in  railway  electri- 
fication. Although  the  three-phase  induction  motor  is  adapted  to 
railway  work,  there  is  considerable  disadvantage  in  using  the  two 
trolleys  which  are  required  if  three-phase  power  is  to  be  supplied 
to  the  locomotive.  By  using  a  phase  converter,  the  advantages 
of  the  three-phase  motor  for  driving  may  be  secured  and  at  the 
same  time  all  the  advantages  of  a  single  trolley  are  retained. 
The  phase  converter  receives  single-phase  power,  which  is  pulsat- 
ing, and  delivers  three-phase  power,  which  is  substantially 
steady.  This  is  made  possible  by  the  kinetic  energy  stored 
in  the  rotating  armature  of  the  phase  converter,  this  energy 
supplying  the  power  during  those  times  when  the  single-phase 
power  is  negative  or  is  less  than  the  average  value  of  the  poly- 
phase power.  The  armature  accelerates  and  so  stores  kinetic 
energy  during  the  periods  when  the  single-phase  power  exceeds 
the  average  power.  The  armature  slows  down  and  so  gives 
up  some  of  its  kinetic  enei^  during  the  periods  when  the  single- 
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phase  power  is  less  than  the  average  power.    In  practice  the 
actual  speed  variations  of  the  armature  are  slight. 

The  electric  locomotives  of  the  Norfolk  and  Western  Railway 
are  operated  by  the  use  of  a  phase  converter.  A  two-phase 
converter  is  used,  as  only  half  the  power  need  be  converted  under 
these  conditions,  the  other  half  flowing  conductively  from  the 
transformer  secondary  to  the  motors.  The  power  is  received 
single-phase  from  an  11,000-volt  trolley  and  stepped  down  by  a 
transformer  on  the  locomotive.     Special  transformer  taps  are 


%b'         P  ConVmar    ''    """' 

I „,.di., 


Fia.  280. — ConnectEona  of  lonomotive  phase  ronverter. 


used  to  keep  the  phases  balanced.  The  general  diagram  <tf 
connections  is  shown  in  Fig.  280.  It  will  be  recognized  that  the 
converter  and  transformer  connection  is  equivalent  to  a  T- 
connection.  This  is  used  in  order  that  three-phase  power  may 
be  obtained  by  supplying  single-phase  power  to  the  two-phase 
stator  of  the  converter.  The  phase  ah  to  the  driving  motors  is 
supplied  directly  from  the  transformer.  The  windii^  a'b"b', 
tapped  to  winding  ab,  is  the  main  winding  of  the  phase  converter 
(see  Fig.  207,  page  217).  The  winding  c'c"c  is  the  teaser  winding 
tapped  to  the  transformer  at  c',  giving  the  third  wire  e  of  the 
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three-phase  system.  Ordinarily,  the  teaser  winding  would  be 
tapped  to  point  b",  the  center  of  the  main  converter  winding. 
For  convenience,  however,  the  teaser  winding  is  tapped  to  point 
c',  the  center  of  the  transformer  winding  instead.  Under  balanced 
conditions,  however,  c'  and  b"  are  at  practically  the  same  poten- 
tial, 80  that  ae  f ar  as  voltages  are  concerned,  connecting  the 
teaser  winding  to  </  is  equivalent  to  connecting  it  to  6". 

121.  The  Repulsion-inductioii  (R  I)  Motor. — This  motor  is 
similar  in  principle  to  the  simple  repulsion  motor  of  Fig.  268, 


Fio.  281. — Gener&l  Electric  repulston- 
inductioii  motor  witb  indepeDdent  com- 
pensating circuit- 
page  291,  except  that  a  compensating  winding  is  used,  supplied  by 
auxiliary  brushes  at  right  angles  to  the  main  brushes,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  281,  To  reverse  the  motor,  an  auxiliary  winding  be  is 
used,  Fig.  282,  at  right  angles  to  the  main  winding.  The  points 
b  and  c  are  interchanged  for  reversing.  This  motor  has  a  starting 
torque  of  from  200  to  250  per  cent,  full-load  torque  and  has  a 
drooping  speed  characteristic  similar  to  that  of  a  compound. 
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direct-current  motor.     By  using  a  transformer  and  by  shifting 
the  brushes,  considerable  speed  variation  may  be  obtained. 

122.  The  Wagner  Type  B  K,  Unity  Power-factor  Motor.— 
The  Wagner  Electric  Co.  has  placed  on  the  market  a  single-phase 
motor  which  has  a  leading  power-factor  up  to  about  half  load, 
while  for  greater  loads,  the  power-factor  is  almost  unity.  The 
motor  is  a  constant-speed  motor,  the  regulation  beii^  from  1.5 
to  4  per  cent.  There  are  two  windings  on  the  motor  armature, 
as  is  indicated  by  the  slot  section  in  Fig,  283  (6).  The  upper 
winding  is  an  ordinary  drum  winding  connected  to  a  commutator. 
Beneath  this  is  a  squirrel-cage  winding  separated  from  the  other 
by  a  magnetic  separator  consisting  of  a  steel  wedge. 


Fio.  283. — The  Wagner  Electric  Co. 'a  unity  power-fartor.  type  BK  motor. 


The  diagram  of  connections  is  shown  in  Fig.  283  (o) ;  1  is  the 
main  winding  and  2  the  compensating  winding.  When  the 
motor  starts,  the  switch  9  is  open  and  as  the  squirrel  cage  has 
little  effect  at  starting,  due  to  the  screening  effect  of  the  magnetic 
wedges,  the  motor  starts  as  a  series  motor.  As  it  approaches 
synchronism,  the  squirrel  cage  has  more  and  more  effect.  As 
synchronism  is  approached,  switch  9  closes  by  centrifugal  aotion 
and  throws  in  the  compensating  winding.  The  manufacturers 
claim  many  advantages  for  this  type  of  motor,  such  as  high 
power-factor,  constant  speed,  light  service  required  of  the  com- 
mutator because  of  the  assistance  of  the  squirrel  cage,  suppres- 
sion of  short-circuit  coil  currents  due  to  the  proximity  of  the 
squirrel  cage,  etc. 


CHAPTER  X 
THE  SYNCHRONOUS  MOTOR 

123.  The  Synchronous  Motor, — It  will  be  remembered  that 
the  direct-current  generator  operates  satisfactorily  as  a  motor. 
Moreover,  there  is  practically  no  difference  in  the  conBtnictioo 
of  the  direct-cnrrent  generator  and  the  directr-current  motor, 
and  there  is  no  substantial  difference  in  the  rating  of  a  machine 
whether  it  is  operated  as  motor  or  as  generator. 

Similarly,  an  alternator  will  operate  as  a  motor  without  any 
changes  being  made  in  its  constraction.  When  so  operated,  the 
machine  is  called  a  aynchTonous  motor. 

The  design  of  a  synchronous  motor  and  of  an  alternator,  each 
of  the  same  rating  and  speed,  may  differ  somewhat  in  details 
owii^  to  the  desirability  of  securing  the  best  operating  character- 
istics for  each.  Moreover,  synchronous  motors  are  almost 
always  salient-pole  machines,  whereas  alternators  may  be  either 
of  the  salient-pole  or  of  the  non-aalieni^pole  type. 

124.  Principles  of  Operation. — Figure  284  shows  a  conductor  a 
under  a  north  pole  and  carrying  a  current  flowing  towards  the 
observer.  By  the  well-known  law  of  motor  action,  a  torque 
develops  tending  to  drive  the  conductor  from  left  to  right.  If 
the  current  be  alternating, 
it  will  reverse  its  direc- 
tion for  the  next  half-cycle 

and  the  torque  then  acts         — — ■  ^^      - 

from  right  to  left.    There-  "  ®~^  ®~^ 

fore,  the  net  torque  over  Fia.  284.— Torque  developed  by  synchronous 
any  given  number  of  com- 
plete cycles  is  zero  and  no  continuous  motion  can  result.  This 
is  the  condition  existing  in  a  synchronous  motor  when  at  stand- 
still. The  armature  conductors  carry  alternating  current  and 
the  poles  have  fixed  polarity,  being  excited  with  direct  current. 
Therefore,  the  synchronous  motor,  as  such,  develops  no  starting 
torque. 
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If,  however,  conductor  a  can  in  some  manner  be  brought  under 
the  next  pole,  which  is  a,  south  pole,  for  the  half-cycle  during 
which  the  current  is  in  the  reverse  direction,  the  resulting  torque 
will.stUI  be  from  left  to  right  and  a  tendency  toward  continuous 
motion  will  result.  Therefore,  in  a  synchronous  motor  a  given 
conductor  must  move  from  one  pole  to  the  next  in  each  half-cycle, 
if  the  machine  is  to  operate  continuously.  This  applies  to  the 
rota  ting-armature  type  of  machine.  If  the  machine  is  of  the 
rotating-field  type,  any  given  conductor  must  be  passed  by  one 
pole  every  half-cycle.  In  any  event  the  synchronous  motor  must 
operate  at  constant  speed,  if  the  frequency  is  constant.  There 
may  be  momentary  fluctuations  of  speed,  but  if  the  average  speed 
differs  by  even  a  small  amount  from  this  constant  value,  the 
average  torque  will  ultimately  become  zero  and  the  motor  will 
come  to  a  standstill.  The  relation  of  speed,  number  of  polea 
andfrequency  is  the  same  as  for  the  alternator  and  for  the  rotating 

field  of  the  induction  motor.  That  is,  the  speed  S  =— p-  r.p.m., 
where  /  is  the  frequency  and  P  the  number  of  poles  (see  Pars. 
3  and  101,  pages  7  and  235). 

Example. — A  500-kv-a.,  2,300-volt,  lO-pole  eynchronous  motor  operates 
on  a  60-cycle  three-phase  system.     What  is  its  speed? 

120  X  60 

'^= Hi 720r.p.m.  Arts. 


126.  Effect  of  Loading  the  Synchroaous  Motor. — If  a  load 
be  applied  to  a  direct-current  shunt  motor,  the  speed  is  slightly 
decreased.  This  reduces  the  back  emf.,  —E.  The  line  must 
supply  a  voltage  +E,  equal  and  opposite  to  the  back  emf.  — B 
and  in  addition,  must  supply  the  voltage  necessary  to  overcome 
the  IRa  drop  in  the  armature. 

That  is, 

V  =E  +  IR, 

where  V  is  the  fixed  terminal  voltage,  I  the  armature  current 
and  Ra  the  armature  resistance. 
The  current 

_  V  +  i-E)  _  V-E 

'    ~  fl.  Ra 
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When  the  back  emf.  —E  decreases,  more  current  /  flows  into 
the  armature.  This  increased  current  supplies  the  extra  torque 
and  power  required  by  the  increased  load. 

When  load  is  applied  to  a  synchronous  motor,  its  average  speed 
cannot  decrease  since  the  motor  must  operate  at  constant  speed. 


FlQ.  2S6. — Effect  oT  load  od  phase  of  induced  emf.  in  synchi 


It  cannot  draw  the  increased  current  from  the  line  in  the  same 
manner  that  the  shunt  motor  does,  that  is  by  operating  at 
decreased  speed.  Figure  285  (a)  shows  two  poles  of  a  rotating- 
field  type  of  synchronous  motor.  Neglecting  any  flux  distor- 
tion, the  emf.  induced  in  conductor  a  is  a  maximum  when 
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conductor  a  ia  opposite  the  center  of  a  pole.  It  is  zero  when  the 
pole  reaches  such  a  position  that  conductor  a  lies  midway  be- 
tween the  poles.  The  value  of  this  emf., «,  for  any  position  of  the 
pole,  axis  Y-Y,  is  shown  by  curve  e. 

Assume  that  a  load  is  now  applied  to  the  motor  shaft.  This 
must  result  in  momentary  slowing  down  of  the  rotor,  since  it 
requires  time  for  a  motor  to  take  increased  power  from  the  line. 
Therefore,  the  rotor  instead  of  being  in  the  position  shown  by  the 
soUd  lines  in  Fig.  285  (a)  will  occupy  a  given  position  in  space 
at  a  later  time  on  account  of  the  effect  of  the  load  torque.  The 
relations  under  this  condition  are  shown  by  the  dotted  lines. 
Because  of  the  application  of  load,  the  pole  center  is  now  at  Y'Y' 
instead  of  being  at  YY.  Therefore,  the  induced  emf.  will  not 
reach  its  maximum  value  at  the  same  instant  that  it  would  have 
reached  it  had  no  load  been  applied.  This  maximum  value 
now  occurs  later  in  time,  due  to  the  slight  backward  angular 
displacement  of  the  rotor.  Thb  is  shown  by  a  new  curve  of 
induced  emf.,  e',  lagging  e  by  an  angle  a  where  e  is  the  emf.  which 
would  have  been  induced  had  no  load  been  applied  to  the  rotor 
shaft. 

This  is  further  illustrated  by  the  use  of  vectors.  Assume  that 
the  motor  is  running  without  load  and  that  the  current  is  so 
small  that  the  back  emf.,  —E,  Fig.  285  (b),  is  sensibly  equal  to 
the  terminal  voltage  V  and  is  180°  out  of  phase  with  V.  (E  is 
the  component  of  the  terminal  voltage  necessary  to  balance 
the  back  emf.,  —E).  The  vector  sum  of  V  and  —E  is  zero, 
practically.. 

Now  apply  load.  The  terminal  voltage  V  is  assumed  to  be 
constant  and  so  is  not  affected  by  the  load.  The  induced  or 
back  emf.,  —E,  will  be  shifted  backward  by  an  angle  a  because 
of  the  backward  angular  displacement  of  the  rotor  caused  by 
the  load.  Let  this  new  value  of  back  emf.  be  —E'  and  let  the 
component  of  terminal  voltage  necessary  to  balance  it  be  E'. 
The  vector  sum  of  V  and  —  E'  is  no  longer  zero.  Therefore,  a 
vector  difference  exists  between  V  and  E'. 

In  the  direct-current  motor,  the  armature  current  is  given  by 
dividing  the  armature  resistance  into  the  difference  between  the 
terminal  voltage  and  that  component  of  the  terminal  voltage  E 
which  balances  the  back  emf.  —E.    In  the  synchronous  motor, 
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the  armature  cuirent  is  given  by  dividing  the  armature  imped- 
ance Z  into  the  vector  difference  between  the  terminal  voltage 
V  and  the  emf.  E'. 

That  is  /  =  ^^-^  =  f-'        .  (71) 

Where  E,  is  the  vector  difference  of  V  and  E'. 

Therefore  E„  =  IZ. 

The  above  equation  for  the  armature  current  in  the  synchro- 
nous  motor  is  similar  to  the  equation  for  the  armature  current 
in  the  direct-current  motor  {see  Vol.  I,  pa^e  317,  eq.  109), 

As  a  rule  the  reactance  of  the  armature  of  a  synchronous  ma- 
chine is  high  as  compared  with  its  resistance,  and  the  current  / 
lags  the  voltage  Bo  which  produces  it  by  nearly  90°.  This  brings 
the  current  /  very  nearly  in  phase  with  E'  and  nearly  180°  from 
the  back  emf.  —E'.  Therefore,  7  is  largely  energy  current  with 
respect  to  —  E',  which  means  that  it  supplies  considerable  internal 
power  to  the  motor. 

The  rotor,  by  shifting  its  phase  backward  when  load  is  applied, 
causes  the  motor  to  lake  an  energy  current  from  the  line  which  sup- 
plies the  power  demanded  by  the  increased  load. 

The  total  power  supplied  to  the  motor  per  phase  is 
P  =  VI  cos  6 

The  total  mechanical  power  developed  is 
P'  =  E'l  cos  (9  +  «) 

The  net  power  at  the  pvUey  is  less  than  P'  by  the  amount  of  the 
frictional  losses  and  the  rotational  core  losses. 

The  difference  between  P  and  P'  is  the  armature  copper  loss. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  average  motor  speed  remains 
constant..  The  rotor  merely  takes  an  angular  position  slightly 
back  of  its  no-load  position,  without  altering  its  average  speed. 
This  angular  displacement  of  the  rotor  may  be  observed  by 
means  of  a  stroboscope  (see  page  274), 

126.  Effect  of  Increasing  the  Field  Excitation. — When  the 
field  of  a  direct-current  shunt  motor  is  strengthened,  there  is  a 
temporary  increase  in  the  armature  induced  emf.  This  decreases 
the  armature  current  and  the  torque  is  lowered,  since  the  change 
in  armature  current  is  much  greater  than  the  corresponding 
change  in  the  field.     As  a  result,  the  motor  slows  down  and  its 
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back  electromotive  force  accordingly  decreases.  The  armature 
current  then  increases  until  it  is  again  of  sufficient  magnitude  to 
enable  the  motor  to  carry  the  load. 

When  the  field  of  a  synchronous  motor  is  increased,  the  motor 
cannot  slow  down",  except  momentarily,  for  it  must  run  at  con- 
stant average  speed.  Since  its  speed  is  constant,  its  back  emf. 
must  increase  when  the  field  is  strengthened.  It  might  seem 
then  that  the  motor  would  stop,  for  its  induced  emf.  must 
apparently  become  greater  than  its  terminal  voltage.  In  the 
direct-current  motor,  an  induced  electromotive  force  exceeding 
the  terminal  voltage  would  mean  generator  action  with  the  re- 
sult that  the  machine  would  cease  to  operate  as  a  motor. 


—E  flnJnMd  ml.) 
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Fio.  286. — RelatioD  of  current  to  voltage  in  motor  and  in  generator. 

The  synchronous  motor,  however,  may  operate  as  a  motor  and 
at  the  same  time  its  back  emf.  may  exceed  its  terminal  voltage 
in  magnitude.  Under  these  conditions,  the  motor  is  said  to  be 
over-excited.  Two  reactions  occur  which  enable  the  motor  to 
operate  with  an  over-excited  field.  First,  the  motor  takes  a 
leading  current.  A  leading  current  in  a  motor  corresponds  to  a 
lading  current  in  a  generator.  This  is  illustrated  by  Fig.  286. 
A  current  /  is  shown  lagging  the  induced  emf.  —Eby  90°.  This 
current  /  is  lagging  with  respect  to  both  the  induced  emf.  and 
the  generator  terminal  voltage  and  is  therefore  a  la^ng  current 
if  the  machine  is  considered  as  a  generator.  Such  a  current 
weakens  the  field  through  the  effect  of  armature  reaction  (see 
Par.  63,  page  134). 

When  the  machine  is  considered  as  a  motor,  the  emf.  E, 
which  is  the  component  of  the  terminal  voltage  that  balances 
~E,  is  opposite  and  equal  to  the  induced  emf.,  — ff.  The  termi- 
nal voltage  Vm  differs  from  E  oidy  by  the  armature  impedance 
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drop.  Therefore,  the  current  /  is  leading  with  respect  to  the 
terminal  voltage  of  the  motor.  It  follows  then  that  a  current 
which  is  lagging  when  a  machine  is  considered  from  the  point  of 
view  of  a  generator,  is  leading  when  the  same  machine  is  con- 
sidered from  the  point  of  view  of  a  motor.  In  a  generator  a 
lagging  current  iveakens  the  field.  Consequently,  in  a  motor  a 
leading  currerU  must  weaken  the  field. 

This  is  further  illustrated 
as  follows:  Figure  287 
shows  a  motor  coil  moving 
from  left  to  right.  When 
its  axis  is  in  the  position  Y, 
shown  dotted,  the  coil  sides 
are  under  the  centers  of  ■ 
the  poles  and  the  induced 
emf.  is  a  maximum.  As 
the  terminal  voltage  is 
substantially  180°  from  the  induced  emf.,  it  also  will  be  a 
maximum  at  this  instant,  its  direction  being  indicated  in  the 
dotted  coil.  If  the  current  leads  this  terminal  voltage  by  90° 
it  will  reach  its  maximum  value  one  fourth  of  a  cycle  ahead  of 
the  voltage,  or  at  a  time  when  the  axis  of  the  coil  is  in  position 
X.  It  will  be  observed  that  for  this  position  of  the  axis,  the 
ampere-turns  of  the  coil  act  in  direct  opposition  to  those  of  the 
N-poie.  Therefore,  the  effect  of  the  leading  current  in  the 
synchronous  motor  is  to  weaken 
the  field.  In  other  words,  the  arma~ 
ture  reaction  tends  to  annul  the  effect 
of  the  increased  fi^ld  current  on  over- 
exintation. 

„„„„-,,  ^  The  second  effect  is  illustrated 

PlQ.    288.  —  Induood    armature  .         . 

voltBRs  EivBter  than  tenninai  volt-   by  the  vectoF  diagram  in  Fig.  288. 

age  when  synehronou^  motor  cur-  y  ^  tJ,g  terminal  Voltage  and  / 
reat  leada  termimtl  voltage.  . 

18  the  armature  current  leading  V 

by  an  angle  9.  The  resistance  drop  in  the  armature  is  laid  off 
in  phase  with  the  current  I  and  the  IX  drop  in  the  armature 
is  laid  ofE  at  right  angles  to  the  current  /  and  leading,  in  the 
usual  manner.  The  impedance  drop  IZ  is  the  vector  sum  of  IB 
and  IX.  The  voltage  E,  necessary  to  balance  the  back  emf,,  is 
found  by  subtracting  IZ  vectorially  from  V,  just  as  in  the  shunt 
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motor  the  component  of  terminal  voltage  which  is  necessary  to 
balance  the  back  emf.  ia  found  by  subtracting  the  IR  drop  from 
the  terminal  voltage. 

To  subtract  IZ  from  V,  -IZ  is  added  to  V.  It  will  be  noted 
that  the  emf.  E  is  numerically  grecUer  than  the  terminal 
voltage  V.  That  is,  by  taking  a  leading  current,  the  synchronous 
motor  is  able  to  operate  with  an  induced  emf.  greater  numerically 
than  the  terminal  voltage.  This  is  analogous  to  the  alternator 
delivering  leading  current  with  its  induced  emf.  less  than  its 
terminal  voltage.  In  each  case  the  flow  of  power  is  towards  the 
h^her  voltage. 

127.  Effect  of  Decreasing  the  Field  Excitation.— When  the 
field  of  a  direct-current  shunt  motor  is  weakened,  the  motor 
speeds  up  until  its  back  emf.  reaches  a  value  which  gives  the 
proper  armature  current  for  the  particular  load  condition. 


1 


Via.  289. — MagnetiiiDs  effect  of  lagging  current  on  tbe  poln  of  a  ayncbronoui 

When  the  field  of  a  synchronous  motor  is  weakened,  it  cannot 
speed  up  permanently  for  it  must  run  at  a  constant  average 
speed.  However,  it  takes  a  lagging  current.  This  current  has 
two  effects. 

Figure  289  shows  a  coil,  dotted,  whose  axis  is  in  position  Y. 
In  this  position  the  coil  sides  are  opposite  the  centers  of  the  pole 
faces  and  the  back  emf.  is  therefore  a  maximum.  The  terminal 
voltage,  which  is  nearly  180°  from  the  back  emf.,  has  its  maximum 
value  also  for  this  position  of  the  coil,  its  direction  being  indi- 
cated in  the  dotted  coil.  If  the  current  is  lagging  the  terminal 
voltage  by  90°,  it  will  not  reach  its  maximum  value  until  the 
coil  axis  reaches  position  X.  The  current  under  these  conditions 
is  in  such  a  direction  as  to  strengthen  the  8-pole.  Therefore, 
in  a  sjTichronous  motor  a  lading  current  strengthens  the 
field  tlux)ugh  the  effect  of  armature  reaction.     When  the  field 
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of  a  synchroDOus  motor  is  weakened,  the  motor  takes  a  laggirt^ 
current  which  strengtheTis  the  field  by  armature  reaction  arid  tends 
to  annul  the  effect  of  the  weakening  of  the  field.  A  lagging  current 
when  a  machine  operates  as  a  motor  is  a  leading  current  when  the 
machine  is  considered  as  operating  as  a  generator.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  a  leading  current  in  a  generator  strengthens 
the  field  through  the  effect  of  armature  reaction  (see  Par.  63, 
page  135).  That  is,  a  lagging  current  in  a  motor  has  the  same 
effect  on  the  magnetic  field  as  a  leading  current  in  a  generator. 

A  synchronous  motor  under  any  given  operating  conditions 
requires  a  certain  excitation.  If  its  field  is  weakened,  its  excita- 
tion becomes  inadequate.  This  deficit  is  in  part  made  up  by 
the  motor  taking  a  lagging  current  from  the  line.  A  lagging 
current  is  ordinarily  associated  with  inductance  and  therefore 
with  the  excitation  of  a  magnetic  field.  When  the  motor  takes  a 
lagging  current,  some  of  its  excitation  is  therefore  obtained  from 
the  alternating-current  Une.  In  this  respect  it  is  similar  to  an 
induction  motor  except  that  the  induction  motor  takes  all  its 
excitation  from  the  alternating-current  line.  This  lagging 
current  required  by  the  synchronous  motor  to  help  excite  its 
own  field  weakens  the  field  of  the  alternators  supplying  it,  and 
as  a  result  their  field  excitation  must  be  increased  to  maintain 
the  line  voltage.  Therefore,  when  the  field  of  a  synchronous 
motor  is  weakened,  a  part  of  the  excitation  which  it  requires 
is  supplied  indirectly  by  the  fields 
of  the  alternators  supplying  the 
syst«m. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  a  syn- 
chronous motor  is  over-excited  it 
has    a    surplus    of   excitation.     It      r.      »»»    t  j     j 

.  u«     u.     u      1-  Pj^^    2gt}_ — Induced  armature 

takes  a  leading  current.  As  a  lead-  voltage  less  than  terminal  voltage 
ir«  current  wUl  neutralize  a  por-  J^^"  ^"i^^^lf^^"**" '""*"'* 
tion    of    the    lagging    current    of 

inductive  apparatus  (see  Par.  131,  page  322)  connected  to 
the  system,  or  else  will  strengthen  the  fields  of  the  generators 
supplying  the  system,  the  synchronous  motor  under  these  con- 
ditions indirectly  supplies  excitation  to  other  parts  of  the  system. 
Figure  290  shows  the  vector  diagram  when  the  motor  takes 
lagging  current.     The  IR  and  the  IX  drops  are  laid  off  with 
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reference  to  the  current  in  the  usual  manner  and  the  IZ  drop 
obtained.  When  ~IZ  is  added  to  V,  however,  E,  which  is 
opposite  and  equal  to  the  back  emf.,  becomes  numerically  much 
less  than  V.  That  is,  the  phase  shift  of  the  IZ  drop  is  in  such  a 
direction  that  the  machine  runs  as  a  motor  with  a  very  consider- 
ably reduced  back  emf. 

The  synchronous  motor  with  salient  poles  will  usually  operate 
even  if  the  field  current  is  reduced  to  zero.  The  alternating 
current  in  the  stator  winding  will  produce  a  rotating  field,  just  as 
in  the  induction  motor.  Figure  291  shows  such  a  rotating  field 
for  a  four-pole  machine  without  a  rotor.  At  the  particular 
instant  shown  there  are  two  N-poles  vertically  opposite,  and  two 
S-poles  horizontally  opposite.     If  a  four-pole,  salient-pole  rotor 


Fia,  291. — Interlockiog  action  of  salient  poles  with  rotating  magnetio  field. 

without  excitation  be  placed  in  this  field,  the  magnetic  lines  from 
the  stator  will  attempt  to  make  the  rotor  take  such  a  position  that 
the  magnetic  reluctance  is  a  minimum  or  the  flux  is  a  maximum. 
In  order  to  accomplish  this  result,  the  pole  pieces  of  the  rotor  when 
running  become  locked  in  with  the  poles  produced  by  the  stator 
winding,  as  shown  in  Fig.  291  (6).  These  rotating  stator  poles 
pull  the  salient  poles  of  the  rotor  around  with  them  and  in  this 
manner  enable  the  motor  to  carry  a  limited  load  without  direct- 
current  excitation.  Although  the  motor  may  carry  a  limited 
load  without  any  direct-current  excitation,  its  power-factor 
will  be  very  low  and  the  current  will  be  lagging,  which  is  undesir- 
able. It  is  to  be  noted  that  under  these  conditions,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  direct-current  excitation,  the  motor  takes  its  entire 
excitation  from  the  alternating-current  lines  in  the  same  manner 
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as  an  induction  motor,  as  has  already  beeo  pointed  out.  That 
is,  if  sufficient  excitation  is  not  supplied  by  the  direct  current  in 
the  field  winding,  the  motor  will  take  lagging  exciting  current 
from  the  alternating-current  line  to  make  up  the  deficit. 

The  power-factor  of  the  induction  motor  for  a  given  load 
cannot  be  altered  without  changing  the  motor  design  and  the 
ordinary  induction  motor  always  takes  a  lagging  current.  The 
power-factor  of  the  synchronous  motor  can  be  altered  at  will, 
and  the  current  can  be  changed  from  lagging  to  leading  by 
simply  changing  the  field  excitation. 

128.  Synchroaous  Motor  V-curves.-T-If  the  power,  P,  de- 
livered to  a  three-phase  synchronous  motor  be  kept  constant  and 
the  field  current  //  varied,  the  power-factor  of  the  motor  will 
change.     The  power  for  a  S-phase  motor  is 

p  =  y/^VI  cos  6 

where  V  b  the  terminal  voltage,  /  the  line  current  and  cos  6  the 
power-factor  of  the  motor.  As  both  P  and  V  are  constant,  any 
decrease  in  the  power-factor  (cos  fl)  must  be  accompanied  by  a 
corresponding  increase  in  the  current  7,  Likewise,  any  increase 
in  the  power-factor  must  be  accompanied  by  a  decrease  in  the 
current  7. 

Therefore.a  change  in  the  field  current  at  constant  load  changes 
the  line  or  armature  current  /.  In  order  to  determine  the  rela- 
tion between  the  field  current  and  the  armature  current  and  also 
the  characteristics  of  a  synchronous  motor  as  regards  its  ability 
to  correct  the  power-factor  of  a  system,  the  so-called  V-curves 
of  the  motor  are  obtained.  These  V-curves  show  the  relation 
which  exists  between  the  armature  current  and  the  field  current 
for  different  constant-power  inputs.  Several  curves  are  usually 
obtained,  each  curve  representing  a  constant  value  of  power 
input. 

The  connections  for  making  such  a  test  are  shown  in  Tig.  292. 

The  field  current  is  varied  by  means  of  the  field  rheostat.  For 
each  value  of  field  current,  as  read  on  the  direct-current  ammeter, 
the  corresponding  value  of  the  alternating  line  current  is  noted. 
The  electrical  power  delivered  to  the  motor  is  kept  constant  by 
adjusting  the  load  applied  to  the  motor  shaft.  A  polyphase 
wattmeter  is  desirable  for  this  experiment,  as  it  eliminates  the 
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adding  or  Bubtracting  of  individual  inBtrument  readings  which 
r  when  two  single  wattmeters  are  used. 


m CV 
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Figure  293  shows  a  set  of  typical  V-curves.     The  curve  AB  is 
obtained  when  the  motor  is  running  at  very  Ught  load.    At  very 
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low  values  of  field  current,  the  armature  current  is  lai^  and  is 
lagging.  Ab  the  field  current  is  increaaed,  the  power-factor 
increases  and  the  armature  current  decreases  until  it  reaches  its 
minimum  value  /i-  If  the  field  current  be  still  further  increased, 
the  armature  current  begins  to  increase  and  becomes  leading. 
In  other  words,  the  motor  passea  from  wnder-exeUotion  to  over- 
excitalion  when  the  field  current  is  increased  from  a  low  to  a  high 
value. 

The  current  /i  is  the  value  of  the  current  at  unity  power-factor. 
This  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  294.    Let  I,  ^ 

be  the  value  of  line  current  for  some 
power-factor,  cos  61.  The  power  (for 
one  phase)  is, 

Pi  =  V'h  cos  ff. 


s  the  phase  volt^e. 


where  V 
But 

C7j  cos  $i)   =  h  72) 

for  all  values  of  #j. 

In  other  words,  for  constant  power 
Pi,  I,  is  always  the  energy  component 
of  the  current  regardless  of  the  power- 
factor.    Therefore,  the  current  vector      „      „,      „   , 

...      ,  .  11.      w        ^"''   ^^-  —  Vector   diagram 

Will   always  terminate  on  the  lineAA     Bhowing    current    variation    in 

perpendicular    to    V.    The    current  synchmnouB  motor  with  con- 

...  stant  power  input. 

ts  a  minimum  at  Ji,  where  the  cur- 
rent is  in  phase  with  V.  The  power-factor  is  then  unity.  The 
excitation  corresponding  to  the  armature  current  /i  is  called 
the  normal  excitation  of  the  motor  for  the  load  in  question.  For 
an  excitation  less  than  the  normal  value,  the  motor  takes  a 
lagging  current  and  is  said  to  be  under-exdted;  for  values  of  the 
excitation  greater  than  the  normal  value  the  motor  takes  a 
leading  current  and  is  said  to  be  over-excited. 

By  aid  of  the  V-curves,  the  power-factor  for  any  other  value 
of  line  current  and  given  input  may  be  obtained.  For  example, 
assume  that  it  is  desired  to  obtain  the  power-factor  for  gome  value 
of  leading  current  1%,  Fig.  293.  From  Fig.  294,  the  power-factor 
cos  flj  =  Ii/It.  Therefore,  the  power-factor  for  any  current  /, 
may  be  found  by  dividing  the  current  /  into  the  minimum  or 
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Dormal  value  of  the  line  or  armature  current  7]  for  the  given 
iuput  Pi.     The  power  represented  by  curve  AB  is  obviously 
P,  =  v^y/i 

for  a  three-phase  motor  having  a  line  voltage  V. 

CD,  Fig.  2fl3,  b  a  V-curve  taken  for  a  value  of  power Pj,  which 
is  obviously  greater  than  Pi.  EF  is  a  third  curve  taken  for  a 
still  greater  value  of  power,  Pa-  A  curve  drawn  through  the 
lowest  points  of  the  V-eurves  is  a  unity  power-factor  curve. 
Curves  XX  and  XY,  drawn  through  the  V-curves  at  the  proper 
points  are  0.8  power-factor  curves,  XX  being  for  lagging  current 
and  XY  for  leading  current.  Curves  for  other  power-factors 
may  also  be  found  in  a  similar  manner.  These  curves  are  called 
compounding  curves. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  normal  field  current  varies  with 
the  value  of  power  input  to  the  motor. 

129.  Amortisseur  or  Damper  Windings. — Figure  295  shows 
the  rotating  field  structure  of  a  synchronous  motor,  around  which 
a  squirrel-cage  winding  is  built.  The  conductors  of  the  squirrel 
cage  are  embedded  in  the  pole  faces  of  the  rotor.  This  winding 
serves  two  purposes. 

It  assists  the  motor  in  starting  and  it  damps  out  any  tendency 
of  the  rotor  to  oscillate  or  "hunt."  Such  windings  are  called 
amortisseur  or  damper  windings  or  simply  dampers.  If  the  motor 
is  connected  to  a  system  which  receives  its  power  from  a  recipro- 
cating engine  unit,  there  may  be  pulsations  in  the  supply  fre- 
quency caused  by  the  variable  driving  torque  of  the  engine.  The 
synchronous  motor  is  very  sensitive  to  phase  changes,  as  has 
already  been  shown,  and  small  changes  in  the  phase  of  the  supply 
voltage  may  produce  considerable  changes  in  the  energy  current 
which  the  motor  takes  from  the  line.  This  produces  pulsations 
in  the  motor  torque.  If  these  pulsations  have  a  frequency  nearly 
equal  to  the  natural  frequency  of  oscillation  of  the  rotor,  they 
may  cause  it  to  oscillate  periodically  about  its  normal  position. 
That  is,  the  rotor  alternately  accelerates  and  retards,  although' 
the  average  speed  does  not  change.  This  is  called  kuTiting  (see 
Par.  75,  page  171).  These  oscillations  may  become  so  great  as 
to  cause  the  motor  to  fall  out  of  synchronism. 

Hunting  may  also  be  caused  by  system  disturbances,  such  aa 
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switching,  short-circuits,  etc.,  and  also  by  sudden  changes  of 
load  on  the  motor  shaft.  Hunting  due  to  such  causes  usually 
dies  out  at  a  rapid  rate,  but  the  first  oscillations  may  be  great 
enough  to  cause  the  motor  to  fall  out  of  synchronism. 

The  action  of  the  damper  winding  involves  the  principle  of 
both  the  induction  motor  and  the  induction  generator.  So  long 
as  the  rotor  is  rotating  at  synchronous  speed,  the  rotating  field 
of  the  armature  or  stator  does  not  cut  the  dampers  and  they  have 


no  effect.  That  is,  the  armature  mmf.  rotates  synchronously 
with  the  field  and  there  is  no  relative  motion  between  the  field  flux 
and  the  dampers.  Assume  that  the  rotor  slows  down  moment- 
arily. For  an  instant  the  rotating  field  due  to  the  armature  mmf. 
is  rotating  faster  than  the  field  structure.  This  is  equivalent  to 
the  rotor  slipping  temporarily,  and  currents  are  induced  in  the 
dampers.  This  is  induction  motor  action  and  the  currents  in 
the  dampers  are  in  such  a  direction  that  they  tend  to  pull  the 
rotor  back  again  towards  synchronism. 
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Again,  if  the  field  poles  for  some  reason  swing  ahead  of  their 
normal  position,  the  dampers  cut  the  rotating  field  in  the  oppo- 
site direction  or  the  slip  becomes  negative,  temporarily.  Induc- 
tion generator  action  follows,  putting  a  load  on  the  rotor  and 
tending  to  slow  it  down.  Therefore,  these  dampers  always  tend 
to  pull  the  motor  back  into  synchronism  and  thus  prevent  hunt- 
ing. Such  windings  are  often  used  on  alternators,  particularly 
of  the  engine-driven  type,  to  prevent  hunting, 

130.  Starting  ttie  Synchronous  Motor. — As  has  been  pointed 
out,  the  synt^Tonous  motor  is  not  self-starting.  It  must  first 
be  brought  nearly  or  actually  to  synchronous  speed  before  it 
can  operate.     There  are  several  methods  of  accomplishing  this. 

The  direct-current  exciter  for  the  motor  is  frequently  con- 
nected directly  to  the  motor  shaft.  If  a  direct-current  source  of 
power  is  available,  the  exciter  may  be  operated  as  a  motor  and 
thus  bring  the  synchronous  motor  up  to  speed.  The  field  of  the 
synchronous  motor  is  then  excited  and  the  motor  synchronized, 
just  as  with  an  alternator. 

If  an  exciter  or  sufficient  direct-current  power  is  not  available, 
a  small  induction  motor,  geared  or  direct-connected  to  the  syn- 
chronous motor  shaft,  may  be  used  for  bringing  it  up  to  speed. 
If  the  induction  motor  is  direct-connected,  its  synchronous  speed 
must  have  a  higher  value  than  that  of  the  synchronous  motor,  in 
order  to  compensate  for  the  slip  of  the  startii^  motor.  Such 
starting  motors  are  often  disconnected  mechanically  after  the 
synchronous  motor  has  been  connected  to  the  line.  The  dis- 
advantage of  using  an  induction  motor  is  the  additional  motor, 
the  gears  where  used,  etc.  This  method  of  starting  is  practi- 
cally not  used  at  the  present  time. 

The  synchronous  motor  is  often  used  to  drive  a  direct-current 
generator.  If  sufficient  direct-current  power  is  available,  the 
generator  may  be  used  as  a  motor  to  bring  the  synchronous  motor 
up  to  speed.  After  the  motor  is  synchronized,  the  field  of  the 
direct-current  machine  is  strengthened  and  it  then  acts  as  a  gen- 
erator, taking  mechanical  power  from  the  synchronous  motor. 

The  synchronous  motor  may  start  as  an  induction  motor. 
First,  the  field  circuit  is  opened.  A  polyphase  alternating  voltage 
is  then  impressed  on  its  stator  and  a  rotating  field  is  therefore  set 
up  about  the  rotor.  .As  a  rule,  it  is  desirable  to  use  a  compensator 
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SO  that  reduced  voltage  is  applied  to  the  stator  windings.  The 
rotating  field  sets  up  currents  in  the  pole  faces  of  the  rotor  and 
in  the  amortisseur  winding  as  well,  if  such  exists.  This  is  obvi- 
ously induction  motor  action.  As  the  paths  of  the  pole-face 
currents  and  of  the  currents  in  the  dampen  have  considerable 
inductance  (see  Par.  103,  page  237),  only  a  comparatively  weak 
starting  torquecanbe  obtained.  On  starting,  the  rotor  currents 
may  be  large,  and  the  rotor  frequency  is  that  of  the  stator.  The 
rotor  reactance,  which  is  proportional  to  the  rotor  inductance 
and  to  the  frequency,  is  large.  This  causes  the  rotor  currents  to 
lag  the  induced  emfs.  by  a  considerable  angle  and  hence;  the 
rotor  currents  make  considerable  space-angle  with  the  flux  (see 
Fig.  228,  page  240).  Therefore  the  motor  develops  little  torque, 
even  with  considerable  line  current.  The  motor  under  these 
conditions  is  very  similar  to  the  squirrel-cage  induction  motor, 
which  has  a  very  small  starting  torque. 

However,  the  starting  torque,  though  small,  is  usually  suf- 
ficient to  start  the  machine,  which  then  accelerates  until  it  is  at  or 
near  synchronism.  Before  the  compensator  is  thrown  into  the 
running  position,  the  field  switch  is  usually  closed,  so  as  to  mini- 
mize disturbances  to  the  system.  If  the  rotor  is  slipping  slightly, 
it  will  usually  pull  into  synchronism  when  the  field  switch  is 
closed,  the  field  poles  locking  in  with  the  poles  produced  by  the 
armature  mmf..  Fig.  291,  page  314. 

The  motor  may  pull  into  synchronism  before  the  field  circuit 
is  closed.  The  flux  (see  Fig.  291)  sweeping  by  the  salient  poles 
shows  a  less  and  less  tendency  to  leave  them  as  the  rotor  ap- 
proaches synchronism,  owing  to  hysteresis.  That  is,  the  flux 
tends  to  persist  in  the  poles  after  the  magnetizing  force  is  de- 
creased (see  Vol.  I,  page  181,  Fig.  157).  This  action  may  be 
strong  enough  to  pull  the  rotor  into  synchronism  before  the  field 
circuit  is  closed. 

When  the  field  circuit  is  closed,  it  may  excite  the  motor  poles 
so  that  their  polarity  is  opposite  to  that  produced  by  the  revolv- 
ing field,  i.e.,  by  the  armature  reaction  (Fig.  291).  The  rotor  is 
then  thrown  back  one  pole,  or  in  other  words,  it  slips  a  pole. 
This  may  cause  considerable  disturbance  to  the  system  and  for 
this  reason  the  field  is  usiially  closed  when  the  compensator  is 
in  the  starting  position.     This  difliculty  may  be  avoided  by  ap- 
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plying  a  weak  direct-current  field  to  the  motor  as  it  approaches 
synchronism.  This  causes  the  armature  reaction  to  act  in  con- 
junction with  the  direct-current  field  windings,  and  the  poles 
then  come  into  synchronism  with  the  same  polarity  as  will  be 
produced  by  the  direct-current  excitation.  After  the  motor  has 
pulled  into  synchronism,  it  is  necessary  merely  to  strengthen 
the  direct-current  field  to  the  desired  value.  The  starting  com- 
pensator may  then  be  thrown  quickly  into  the  running  position. 

When  voltage  is  first  applied  to  the  synchronous  motor,  there 
may  be  a  very  high  voltage  induced  in  the  field  winding.  The 
stator  acts  as  the  primary  of  a  transformer,  the  primary  having 
a  comparatively  few  turns.  The  flux  produced  by  the  stator  or 
primary  cuts  the  field  winding  at  synchronous  speed,  and  as  the 
field  has  a  very  large  number  of  turns,  a  very  high  electromotive 
force  is  induced  in  the  field.  This  electromotive  force  may  be 
sufficiently  high  to  puncture  the  field  winding.  Therefore,  the 
field  winding  should  be  insulated  for  voltages  considerably  in 
excess  of  that  which  normal  operation  requires.  The  field  is 
sometimes  short-circuited,  or  is  shunted  by  a  resistance  when 
starting,  in  order  to  decrease  this  high  voltage.  The  induced 
emf.  in  the  field  decreases  as  the  rotor  comes  up  to  speed,  until 
at  synchronism  it  becomes  zero.  . 

131.  The  Synchronous  Condenser  as  a  Corrector  of  Power- 
factor. — The  fact  that  the  power-factor  of  the  synchronous  motor 
may  be  varied  at  will  makes  it  useful  in  many  installations, 
particularly  in  those  which  operate  at  low  power-factor.  It  will 
be  recalled  that  a  low  power-factor  means  larger  generators, 
more  transmission  copper,  poorer  regulation,  and  reduced  effi- 
ciency. Factories  and  mills  using  induction-motor  drive  often 
have  an  over-all  power-factor  as  low  as  0.5,  which  is  very  undesir- 
able. If  it  is  possible  to  use  a  synchronous-motor  drive  in  any 
part  of  the  installation,  the  motor  may  be  operated  over-excited 
and  therefore  will  take  a  leading  current.  This  leading  current 
neutralizes  some  of  the  lagging  current  of  the  system  and  so 
improves  the  system  power-factor. 

This  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  296  for  single  phase  or  for  one  of 
the  phases  of  a  polyphase  system.  Let  V  be  the  voltage  of  the 
system  and  let  the  total  current  be  /,  lagging  the  voltage  V  by 
an  angle   0i.     It  is  desired  to  obtain  the  size  of  synchronous 
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motor  necessary  to  raise  the  system  power-factor  to  unity.     The 
synchronous  motor  is  to  run  without  load. 

Resolve  the  current  /  into  two  components,  an  enei^  compo- 
nent I\  =  /cos  6l  and  a  quadrature  component  It  =  I  sin  9j. 
The  energy  current  of  the  synchronous  motor  is  small  compared 
with  its  quadrature  current,  when  the  motor  is  operating  without 
load,  and  is  added  at  right  angles  to  the  quadrature  current. 
Therefore,  in  determining  the  total  current  taken  by  the  syn- 
chronous motor,  this  energy  current  may  be  neglected.  For 
unity  power-factor,  the  motor  current  will  then  be  substantially 
equal  to  the  quadrature  current  li,  but  leading.     Therefore,  the 


Fig.  296.— Raising  po' 


of  Bynchronous  condonser. 


rating  of  the  synchronous  motor  is  VI,  =  F/a  volt-amperes  per 
phase. 

If  it  be  desired  to  raise  the  power-factor  to  some  value  less  than 
unity,  a  smaller  synchronous  motor  can  be  used.  In  practice, 
it  usually  does  not  pay  to  raise  the  power-factor  above  0.9 
or  0.95,  as  little  is  gained  by  any  increase  above  these  values. 
Moreover,  these  last  few  per  cent,  of  improvement  in  the  power- 
factor  require  a  much  greater  proportionate  increase  in  motor 
capacity. 

In  Fig.  297  the  load  power-factor  is  cos  9|.  The  load  on  the 
synchronous  motor  is  assumed  to  be  zero  and  its  losses  are 
neglected.  The  load  current  /  is  resolved  into  two  components 
/i  and  h  as  before.  It  is  desired  to  determine  the  size  of  syn- 
chronous motor  necessary  to  raise  the  power-factor  to  cos  St,. 
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The  resultant  current  /o  is  laid  off  So  degrees  behind  V,  but 
terminating  on  line  I-Ii,  since  the  power  and  hence  the  energy 
current  7i  is  fixed.  The  synchronous-motor  current  /,  baa  the 
value,  Fig.  297, 


7.   =/8 


-  h  sin  flfl  =  /a  -  h  sin  tfo 


(73) 


It  will  be  noted  that  the  resultant  current  It,  is  the  vector  sum  of 
the  load  current  I  and  the  motor  current  /.. 

When  a  synchronous  motor  is  operated  without  load  for  the 
purpose  of  merely  correctii^  power-factor,  it  is  called  a  synchron- 
ous condenser.    Such  a  synchronous  condenser  should  not  be 


Pio.  297. — RaiHing  power-fi 


employed  unless  its  investment  charges  and  cost  of  operation 
are  considerably  less  than  the  increased  chaises  occasioned  by 
the  low  power-factor.  Other  considerations,  such  as  voltage 
control,  however,  are  important.  When  a  user  of  electric  power 
buys  on  either  a  kilowatt-hour  or  a  kilowatt  basis,  a  low  power- 
factor  is  not  detrimental  to  him,  except  possibly  to  increase 
slightly  the  cost  of  his  mains.  This  low  power-factor  is,  how- 
ever, detrimental  to  the  power  company,  which  must  install 
larger  generators,  conductors,  transformers,  etc.  For  this  reaaon 
many  power. contracts  now  penahze  low  power-factor. 

132.  The  Synchronous  Motor  as  a  Corrector  of  Power-factra. 
The  synchronous  motor  may  correct  the  power-factor  <rf  a 
system  and  at  the  same  time  deliver  mechanical  power. 
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Assume  in  Fig.  298  that  a  certain  system  takes  /  amperes  at 
a  voltage  V  and  that  the  current  /  lags  V  by  di  degrees.  It  is 
desired  to  raise  the  power-factor  of  the  system  to  unity  by  means 
of  a  synchronous  motor,  while  at  the  same  time  the  motor  is  to 
supply  mechanical  power  requiring  V  Ii'  watts  from  the  line. 

The  synchronous  motor  must  first  take  a  quadrature  leading 
current  h'  in  order  to  counteract  the  lagging  quadrature  cur- 
rent It  of  the  load. 

/,'  =  /j  -  7  sin  e, 

In  addition,  the  synchronous  motor  must  take  an  energy 

current  /j'  to  supply  its  losses  and  j- 

also  the  power  required  by  its  load. 
Tlie.total  synchronous  motor 
current 

/.  =  VWF  +  Wr  (74) 
and  the  power-factor  of  the  syn- 
chronous motor 

TV 


B6.  =  -, 


(75) 


Example. — A  certain  machine  shop 
takes  200  kw.,  at  0,6  power-factor,  from  Fio.  208. — RaisiiiB  power-Factor 
a  60ft-volt,  tht«e-phBse,  60-cycle  ayBtem.  to  unity  by  meana  of  a  loaded 
It  ia  desired  to  raise  the  power-factor  of  "ynchronouH  motor. 
the  entire  system  to  0.9  by  means  of  a  synchronous  motor,  which  at  the 
same  time  is  to  drive  a  direct-current  shunt  generator  requiring  that  the 
synchronous  motor  take  80  kw.  from  the  line.  What  should  be  the  rating 
of  the  synchronous  motor  in  volts  and  amperes. 

The  vector  diagram  is  shown  in  Pig.  29S.     Assume  that  the  system  is 
y-conneoted.     The  problem  will  be  worked  for  one  phase  only. 


The  current  per  phase,  I  — 


VS  X  600  X  0.60 


^  321  amp. 


The  energy  current  of  the  load,  Ii  -  I  cos  tf  =  I  X  0.6  =  192.6  amp. 
The  quadrature  current  of  the  load,  Ii  »»  I  sin  9  =  I  X  0.8  =  256.8  amp. 
At  0.9  power-factor,  the  resultant  power-factor  angle  6t  =  25.8°. 
The  energy  current  of  the  synchronous  motor 

«,000 

/g      -  - 

Total  enei^y  current  =  I,  +  Is,  =  192.6  -t-  77.0  =  269.6  amp. 
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The  quadrature  curreat  of  the  eystem, 

1/  -  269.6  tftn  25.8°  =  269.6  X  0.4834  =  130.3  amp. 
The  quadrature  current  of  the  syuchronoue  motor 

Ii.  =  I,  -  1/  =  256.8  -  130.3  =  126.5  amp. 


/*!  — 


5.V- M-Volti 


;h  raises  power-factoi 


supplies  power. 


The  total  synchro  Dous-motor  current 

I.  =  Vai.)'  +  (Ii.)'  -  V(77.0)'  +  (126.5)'  =  ^2 1,930  =  148amp. 
The  synchronous  motor  wilt  then  be  rated  at  600  votts,   148  amperes, 
or  will  have  a  rating  of  154  kilovolt-amperes.  Ant. 

The  resultant  current  Id  the  vector  sum  of  1  ajid  I.  is  shown  in  Fig.  299. 

133.  The  Synchronous  Motor  as  a  Regulator  of  Voltage.— 
Figure  300  shows  one  phase  of  a  power  Bystem,  which  may  be 
either  a  sii^le-phase  or  a 
polyphase  system.  A  con- 
stant voltage  Vg  is  supplied 
to  the  system  by  a  generator 


::e). 


Plo.  300.— Synchronous  motor  taking  power  or  by  a  power  plant.  At  the 
throUiibreBiBtanceandreBctanceinseries.  -    ■  j     r   xl      i- 

"  receivmg  end  of  the  hue  is 

a  synchronous  motor  whose  terminal  voltage  is  V„.  Between 
y,  and  V„  are  both  resistance  and  reactance  in  series.  These 
may  be  the  usual  resistance  and  reactance  of  a  transmission  line, 
or  they  may  exist  in  an  impedance  coil,  having  a  resistance  R 
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and  reactance  X,  inserted  between  the  supply  mains  and  the 
motor  terminale. 

Assume  first  that  the  synchronous  motor  is  under-excited  and 
thereforetakingalaggihgcurrent.  Alongthevector/,Fig,301  (a), 
the  IR  drop  is  laid  ofF  in  phase  with  /;  at  right  angles  to  / 
and  leading,  the  IX  drop  is  laid  off.  The  vector  sum  of  the  IR 
and  IX  drop8_  is  equal  to  the  IZ  drop  in  the  Une.  Obviously, 
the  motor  voltage  must  be  equal  to  the  generator  voltage  minua 
the  IZ  drop,  vectorially  considered.  Therefore,  IZ  is  reversed 
and  added  to  Vf,  giving  V„,  the  motor  voltage.  It  will  be  ob- 
served that  numerically  V,„  is  considerably  less  than  V,. 

If  the  motor  now  be  over-excited,  I  will  lead  the  voltage  Vm- 
By  subtracting  IZ  from  Va,  Fig.  301  (6),  the  motor  voltage  V„ 
becomes  numerically  greater  than  V„. 


(a)  LaggiiiE  current:  motor  voltage        (.b}  Leading  current;  motor  voltage 
less  than  generator  voltage.  greater  than  generator  voltage. 

Fia.  301. — Effect  of  tine  impedance  on  synchronoua-motor  voltage. 

This  gives  a  method  of  controlling  the  voltage  at  the  end  of  a 
transmission  line.  If  the  voltage  at  the  receiving  end  of  the  line 
tends  to  change  because  of  a  change  in  the  generator  voltage  or 
in  the  line  drop,  it  may  often  be  held  substantially  constant  by 
varying  the  excitation  of  a  synchronous  motor  placed  at  the 
receiving  end  of  the  line.  In  practice,  synchronous  motors  are 
often  installed  for  purposes  of  regulation  only.  At  the  Loa 
Angeles  end  of  the  240-mile  Big  Creek  Line,  two  15,000  kv-a, 
synchronous  condensers  are  installed,  their  sole  function  being 
to  hold  the  voltage  in  Loe  Angeles  at  the  proper  value.  If  the 
load  were  removed  and  no  such  regulating  devices  existed,  this 
voltage  would  rise  to  values  considerably  in  excess  of  that  at  the 
generating  station  240  miles  away,  due  to  the  line  charging 
current  flowing  through  the  line  reactance. 
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Even  without  the  adjustment  secured  by  altering  the  field 
current,  a  synchronous  motor  tends  to  maintain  constant  volt- 
age at  the  end  of  a  tranemissiou  line  having  reactance.  If  the 
voltage  at  the  motor  terminals  drops,  its  back  emf,  tends  to 
exceed  the  terminal  voltage  and  the  motor  must  then  take  a 
leading  current  in  order  to  operate.  This  leading  current,  fiowii^ 
through  the  line  reactance,  tends  to  maintain  the  motor  volti^, 
as  a  leading  current  Sowing  through  reactance  tends  to  produce  a 
rise  of  voltage  from  generator  to  load.  On  the  other  hand,  a  rise 
of  voltage  at  the  motor  terminals  tends  to  cause  the  motor  to 
operate  under-excited.  This  increases  the  drop  from  generator 
to  load  and  tends  to  cause  the  voltage  at  the  load  to  decrease. 


Fig.  302. — Synchronous  motor  for  Rontrolling  voltBge  at  end  of 


The  eilect  of  the  synchronous  motor  on  voltage  control  may 
be  shown  by  a  laboratory  experiment,  the  connections  for  which 
are  given  in  Fig,  302.  A  synchronous  motor,  running  either 
light  or  partly  loaded,  ia  supplied  from  constant  potential  mains 
through  three  series  reactances,  one  in  each  main.  A  lamp  load 
or  an  induction-motor  load  is  connected  in  parallel  with  the  syn- 
chronous motor.  Vary  the  lamp  load  or  the  induction-motor  load 
and  maintain  the  synchronous  motor  terminal  voltage  Vm  con- 
stant by  varying  its  field  current.  It  will  be  found  that  the 
field  current  must  be  materially  increased  as  the  load  is  increased. 
Figure  303  shows  the  general  trend  of  the  curve  giving  the  rela- 
tion between  the  field  current  and  the  load. 
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It  is  also  instructive  to  keep  the  lamp  load  or  the  induction 
motor  load  constant  and  at  the  same  time  to  obtain  a  V-curve 
and  find  the  relation  of  F„  to  the  synchronous  motor  field  cur- 
rent. The  results  of  such  a  test  are  shown  in  Fig.  304.  V„  is 
considerably  lower  than  F„  for  low  values  of  field  current,  but 
after  unity  power-factor  is  reached,  V„  exceeds  V,. 


FiQ.  303. — Relation  of  field       Fio.   S 
current    to   load   at    motor, 
motor  voltage  eoiuitaiit. 

134.  Industrial  Applicatioas  of  the  Synchronous  Motor. — 
Single-phase  synchronous  motors  are  rarely  used  in  practice. 
Like  the  single-phaae  induction  motor,  the  direction  in  which  they 
rotate  is  determined  by  the  direction  in  which  they  are  started. 
Unlike  the  polyphase  synchronous  motor,  they  will  not  start 
by  induction  motor  action  but  must  be  brought  up  to  speed  by 
other  means.  Polyphase  synchronous  motors  are  commonly 
used. 

The  inherent  dbadvantages  of  the  synchronous  motor  are  that 
it  requires  a  direct-current  supply  for  its  excitation,  its  starting 
torque  is  very  small,  and  the  motor  is  very  sensitive  to  system 
disturbances  and  may  fall  out  of  step  When  these  occur.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  ease  with  which  its  power-factor  can  be  controlled 
is  a  distinct  advantage,  often  outweighing  all  the  disadvantages. 
The  fact  that  its  speed  is  constant  is  of  little  moment,  since 
induction  motors,  especially  in  the  larger  sizes,  have  only  1  or  2 
per  cent,  speed  regulation. 

The  synchronous  motor  is  used  only  in  the  larger  sizes  where 
the  cost  of  attendance  per  kilovolt-ampere  is  low.  Moreover,  it 
should  not  be  used  where  there  are  sudden  applications  of  the  load, 
as  it  may  drop  out  of  step  under  such  conditions.  An  important 
6eld  of  use  is  in  connection  with  motor-generator  sets  where  a 
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large  unit  is  required  and  where  any  sudden  changes  of  load  are 
partly  absorbed  by  the  inertia  of  the  direct-current  armature. 
A  few  such  motors,  situated  at  various  points  in  a  large  system, 
may  make  it  possible  to  operate  the  generating  station  and  many 
of  the  transmission  lines  and  sub-stations  at  h^h  power-factor, 
in  spite  of  low  power-factor  in  the  consumers'  loads. 

Even  with  these  advantages  of  the  synchronous  motor,  electri- 
cal engineers  often  prefer  to  use  induction  motors  for  motor- 
generator  set«,  because  of  their  simplicity  and  greater  reliability. 


Fio.  305.— Synchronous  motora  drivinR  di 


F^re  305  shows  synchronous   motors   driving  direct-current 
generators  in  a  sub-station. 

Electric  Propulsion. — Synchronous  motors  are  also  coming 
into  use  for  the  electric  propulsion  of  cargo  and  merchant  ships. 
Such  ships,  when  under  way,  operate  at  a  constant  speed  and  the 
constant-speed  characteristic  of  the  synchronous  motor  is  not  a 
disadvantage,  therefore.  As  such  motors  can  be  operated  at 
unity  power-factor,  the  weight  of  motor,  generator  and  connect- 
ing leads  is  smaller  than  when  induction  motors  are  used.  This 
matter  of  weight  is  important  in  marine  work.  The  air-gap  of 
synchronous  motors  is  considerably  greater  than  that  of  induc- 
tion motors  and  the  mechanical  difficulties  which  a  short  air-gap 
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involves,  such  as  very  accurate  alignment,  etc.,  are  not  present 
when  synchronous  motors  are  used.  Owing  to  the  salient-pole 
feature  of  the  synchronous  motor,  stator  coils  may  be  replaced 
without  removing  the  rotor.  Also,  the  field  windings  on  the 
salient  poles  are  less  subject  to  injury  than  the  embedded  con- 
ductors in  the  rotor  of  an  induction  motor.  The  dampers  of 
synchronous  motors  used  for  electric  propulsion  are  designed  to 
^ve  moderately  high  torque  on  starting,  reversing,  etc.  Both 
the  speed  and  the  voltage  of  the  generator  may  be  varied,  so  that 
the  motors  have  different  starting  characteristics  from  those  ex- 
isting at  constant  frequency  and  constant  voltage. 

Frequency  Changers. — It  is  sometimes  necessary  to  supply 
electric  power  from  one  electric  system  to  another  electric  system 
of  different  frequency.  A  common  method  is  to  use  synchronous- 
motor-alternator  sets.  The  synchronous  motor  and  the  alter- 
nator must  have  a  different  number  of  poles,  the  number  of 
poles  in  each  being  proportional  to  the  frequency  of  the  system 
to  which  the  particular  machine  is  connected.  For  example,  if 
the  frequency  is  being  changed  from  60  to  25  cycles,  the  number 
of  poles  of  the  synchronous  motor  must  be  to  the  number  of 
poles  of  the  alternator  in  the  ratio  of  60  to  25  or  12  to  5.  The 
highest  speed  at  which  this  ratio  of  frequencies  can  be  obtained 
will  require  a  set  having  a  24-pole  synchronous  motor  and  a 
10-pole  alternator.     The  set  will  operate  at  only  300  r.p.m. 

Except  in  very  large  units,  electrical  machines  operating  at 
this  very  low  speed  would  be  costly.  A  10-pole,  4-pole  combina- 
tion gives  either  a  frequency  ratio  of  60  to  24  cycles  or  a  frequency 
ratio  of  62.5  to  25  cycles  and  operates  at  750  r.p.m.  Because  of 
its  greater  speed,  this  combination  is  often  used,  even  if  it  does 
not  give  an  exact  60  to  25  cycle  ratio. 

It  is  often  difficult  to  synchronize  such  a  set,  as  it  must  be 
synchronized  with  both  systems.  If  the  alternator  voltages  are 
out  of  phase  with  their  respective  line  voltages,  the  synchronous 
motor  must  be  made  to  slip  a  pole  at  a  time  until  the  alternator 
volt^es  are  in  pba^e  with  their  respective  line  voltages.  The 
load  is  shifted  either  by  advancing  the  phase  of  the  system 
supplying  the  power,  as  by  opening  the  turbine  governors,  or  by 
retarding  in  some  manner  the  phase  of  the  voltage  in  the  system 
receiving  the  power. 
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136,  Syachronous  Motors  of  Very  Small  Size. — Because  of 
their  absolutely  conatant-epeed  characteristics,  synchronous 
motors  are  very  useful  for  driving  such  devices  as  must  be  held 
in  absolute  synchronism  with  the  supply  frequency.  Such  uses 
involve  the  measurement  of  slip  in  the  induction  motor  (see 
page  273),  the  driving  of  oscillograph  mirrors,  stroboscopic 
devices,  mechanical  rectifiers,  etc. 

As  the  power  required  of  such  motors  is  extremely  small  and 
the  matter  of  low  power-factor  is  of  no  moment,  they  are  often 
made  to  operate  without  direct-current  excitation.  In  F^.  306, 
(o)  and  (b),  are  shown  motors  of  this  type.  In  (a),  the  four-pole 
armature  consists  of  a  cruciform-shaped  piece  of  iron  with  the 


Co)   «Pol«.  (b)    MPotai 

Fio.  306. — Miniature  aynchronouB  motorB. 

Spaces  filled  with  wood  to  make  the  armature  cylindrical.  The 
field  is  made  up  of  U-shaped  laminations  and  is  excited  from  the 
alternating-current  supply 

When  the  armature  is  brought  up  to  speed,  two  diametrically 
opposite  armature  poles  are  attracted  to  the  field  poles  as  the  flux 
is  increasing.  Because  of  the  inertia  of  the  armature,  it  continues 
to  rotate  when  the  flux  is  passing  through  zero.  The  next  pair 
of  poles  are  then  attracted  by  the  flux  as  it  increases  in  the 
opposite  direction.  Such  a  motor  will  therefore  run  at  constant 
speed,  provided  the  frequency  is  constant. 

A  16-pole  motor  operating  on  the  same  principle  is  shown  in 
Fig.  306  (6). 

These  motors  really  operate  on  the  principle  of  maximum  per- 
meance, although  it  will  be  recognized  that  they  are  salient-pole 
synchronous  motors  of  the  rotating-field  type,  having  no  direct- 
current  field  excitation.  Their  excitation  is  produced  by  arma- 
ture reaction. 


CHAPTER  XI 

RECTIFIERS:  THE  SYNCHROMOaS  CONVERTER 

136.  Methods  of  Obtaining  Direct  Current  from  Altematiiig 
Current. — At  the  present  timej  over  90  per  cent,  of  electrical 
enei^  is  generated  and  transmitted  as  alternating  current.  A 
very  large  percentage  of  this  energy  is  utilized  as  alternating 
current;  for  example,  to  operate  alternating-current  motors, 
electric  furnaces,  and  many  other  types  of  electrical  appliances, 
for  illumination  purposes,  etc.  However,  there  are  many  cases 
where  the  electrical  energy  must  be  in  the  form  of  direct  current, 
even  although  the  available  supply  of  energy  is  alternating  cur- 
rent. For  example,  direct  current  must  be  used  for  charging 
storage  batteries,  for  electrolytic  work,  for  telephone  exchanges, 
etc.  The  direct-current  series  motor  is  practically  the  only  type 
of  motor  that  can  be  used  for  street-railway  work  and  it  is  also 
commonly  used  in  railway  electrification.  In  the  congested 
city  districts,  where  the  consumers  loads  are  large  and  close 
together,  direct-current  power  is  preferable  to  alternating-current 
power,  as  capacitive  effects  in  the  underground  cables  are  not 
present  when  direct  current  is  used  and  inductive  effects  in  the 
system  are  also  absent  with  direct  current.  Furthermore,  in 
such  loads,  the  importance  of  continuity  of  service  requires  that 
a  large  storage-battery  reserve  be  available.  This,  again,  is  an 
additional  reason  for  supplying  direct-current  service  in  such 
districts. 

As  the  power  supply  in  the  above  cases  is  almost  always  alter- 
nating current,  this  alternating  current  must  in  some  manner  be 
changed  to  direct  current.  There  are  several  methods  of  ac- 
complishing this,  the  most  common  being  the  following: 

1.  Mechanical  rectifier — commutatint;  type. 

2.  Mechanical  rectifier — vibrating  type. 

3.  Mercury- arc  rectifier. 

4.  The  Tungar  rectifier. 

5.  Electrolytic  rectifier. 

6.  Induction  or  synchronous-motor-generator  seta. 

7.  Rotary  or  synchronous  converter. 
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137.  Types  of  Rectifiers  and  Converters. — I.  Tke  Rcclifying 
Commutator. — The  rectifying  commutator  is  a  commutator  driven 
by  a  aynchronous  motor.  The  segments  are  so  connected  that 
when  the  alternating  current  reverses,  the  connections  to  the 
direct-current  circuit  are  simidtaneously  reversed,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  307.  A  uni-directiona!  current  is  thus  obtained.  As  the 
brushes  cannot  have  zero  width,  it  is  difficult  to  commutate  at 
the  point  of  zero  current  and  the  current  and  voltage  are  rarely 
zero  at  the  same  time.  Hence,  such  devices  spark  more  or  less, 
and  BO  are  limited  to  small  currents  and  voltages. 


PiQ.  307. — Com  mutating- type  rectifier, 

2.  Tke  Vibratirig  Rectifier. — The  vibrating  rectifier,  Fig,  308,  is 
based  on  the  same  principle  as  the  rectifying  commutator,  except 
that  the  circuit  connections  are  reversed  by  contacts  which  are 
opened  and  closed,  synchronously,  by  alternating-current  mag- 
nets and  a  polarized  armature.  This  type  of  rectifier  ordinarily 
is  designed  for  use  on  110-volt,  60-cycle  circuits.  The  circuit 
voltage  is  reduced  by  means  of  a  step-down  transformer,  the 
secondary  of  which  has  a  middle  tap.  Tliis  secondary  excites 
two  series-connected,  alternating-current  magnets,  which  are  so 
connected  that  they  both  have  the  same  polarity  on  correspond- 
ing ends  at  every  instant.  The  vibrator  is  a  soft-iron  bar  mag- 
net, pivoted  below  these  alternating-current  magnets,  each  of 
its  two  ends  being  directly  beneath  one  of  the  alternating' 
current  magnets.  This  bar  magnet  is  excited  by  direct  current 
taken  from  battery  terminals  and  has  therefore  a  fixed  polarity. 
Assume  that  at  some  particular  instant  the  right-hand  end  <rf 
the  transformer  secondary  is  positive.  By  following  through 
the  circuits  in  Fig.  308  it  is  seen  that  both  the  lower  ends  of  the 
alternating-current  magnets  are  north  poles.  Also,  the  left-hand 
end  of  the  bar  magnet  is  a  north  pole,  and  its  other  end  is  a 
south  pole.    This  left-hand  end  is  therefore  repelled  downwards 
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and  the  right-hand  end  is  attracted  upwards.  This  closes  the 
left-hand  contact,  which  allows  current  to  flow  into  the  left-hand 
battery  terminal,  assumed  to  be  positive.  During  the  next  half- 
cycle  the  left-hand  end  of  the  transformer  is  positive  and  the 
right-hand  end  of  the  magnet  is  repelled.  This  closes  the 
right-hand  contacts  and  current  still  flows  into  the  positive  or 


ing  rec tiller. 


left-hand  side  of  the  battery.  Hence,  the  battery  receives  a  uni- 
directional current,  and  may  be  charged  from  alternating-current 
supply.  The  contact  should  open  when  the  current  is  zero. 
This  adjustment  is  made  by  means  of  the  resistance  R,  which 
shifts  the  phase  of  the  current  in  the  alternating-current  magnets. 
Condensers  are  connected  across  the  contacts  in  order  to  mini- 
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mlze  sparking.  It  makes  no  difference  how  the  battery  is  con- 
nected, as  the  direction  of  excitation  of  the  vibrating  magnet 
causes  the  cmrent  always  to  flow  into  the  positive  battery 
terminal. 
This  type  of  rectifier  is  designed  for  8  amp.  at  from  8  to  10 
volts.  Owii^  to  difficulties, 
due  primarily  to  wave-form, 
it  has  not  been  entirely 
satisfactory  in  practice. 
I  3,  The  Mercury-arc  Rec- 
tifier.— The  mercury-arc 
rectifier  has  already  been 
mentioned  in  connection 
with  the  constant-current 
transformer  (see  page  219). 
The  principle  is  the  valve 
action  of  mercury  vapor. 
In  order  to  obtain  the  best 
operation,  the  tube  contain- 
ing this  vapor  must  be  ex- 
hausted to  a  very  high 
vacuum.  Figure  309  shows 
a  mercury-arc  rectifier  tube 
having  four  terminals.  The 
lower  terminal  is  the  cathode, 
to  which  the  current  goesf  rem 
the  tube.  The  two  terminals, 
^1,  Ai,  are  the  anodes  from 
which  the  current  enters  the 
tube.  j4  B  is  a  starting  anode, 
"  '"'■  '""  by  means  of  which  the  mer- 
cury arc  is  established.  Cur- 
rent then  enters  the  tubefromeitheranode,Xi,As,dependingupon 
which  side  of  the  transformer  secondary,  ab,  is  positive.  When 
the  current  attempts  to  reverse  its  direction,  however,  the 
mercury  vapor  acts  as  a  valve  and  prevents  any  current  entering 
the  tube  at  the  cathode.  If  only  one  anode  were  used,  the  nega- 
tive half  of  the  alternating-current  wave  would  be  eliminated  in 
each  cycle  and  the  resultant  wave  would  appear  as  shown  in 
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solid  line,  Fig.  310(a).  Thia  condition  of  operation  could  not.be 
maintained  with  the  mercury  arc,  because  the  arc  is  extinguished 
as  soon  as  the  current  becomes  zero. 

To  obtain  a  continuous  flow  of  current  through  the  tube,  two 
anodes,  A,,  A],  are  necessary,  one  anode  being  connected  to  eat* 
end  of  the  transformer  secondary.  When  one  end  of  the  trans- 
former becomes  negative,  the  other  becomes  positive,  so  that 
either  one  anode  or  the  other  is  always  positive.    Therefore, 


(g)  Neeatlvs  half  i«ctifl«dt  iwetknse  producins  n 

pulutimr  unl-directioiul  cnnent. 

FiQ.  310. — Rectified  altematiiiK-cuTTeiit  waves. 


current  is  always  enterii^  the  tube  from  either  one  anode  or  the 
other.  Were  there  no  inductance  in  circuit,  the  rectified  wave 
under  these  conditions  would  appear  as  shown  in  Fig.  310(6). 
The  portions  of  the  wave  marked  Ai  are  due  to  anode  Ai,  and 
those  marked  An  to  anode  Ai.  Each  of  these  portions  reaches 
the  zero  value  twice  for  each  cycle  of  current  supply.  This 
would  cause  the  arc  to  be  extinguished.  By  introducing  in- 
ductance in  the  circuit,  however,  the  current  is  held  over  the 
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zero  point  and  the  resulting  wave  is  similar  to  that  shown  in 
Fig.  Z10(c},  beinK  more  or  less  pulsating  in  character. 

Th«  direct  current  leaves  the  cathode,  enters  the  positive 
terminal  of  the  battt.-ry  to  be  charged  (or  other  translating 
dffvice)  and  fl<iws  to  the  neutral  of  the  auto-transformer. 

The  operation  of  the  auto-transformer  is  as  foUows:  Assume 
that  at  some  particular  instant,  terminal  b  of  the  transformer 
Becondary,  Fir.  309,  is  positive  and  terminal  a  negative.  Current 
obviously  attempts  to  pass  from  6  to  a  through  some  external 
circuit.  One  path  is  by  way  of  the  anode  At,  the  tube,  the 
cathode  and  through  the  battery  to  the  neutral  N  of  the  auto- 
tratitrformer.  As  some  of  this  current  must  return  to  terminal  a 
of  the  transformer  secondary,  it  attempts  to  pass  through  the 
winding  Nd  of  the  auto-transformer  A  part  of  the  current  does 
pass  through  this  winding  and  in  so  doing  creates  a  flux  in  the 
corn  of  the  auto-transformer  which  induces  an  emf .  in  the  winding 
jVc.  The  direction  of  this  emf.  is  such  as  to  cause  the  remainder 
of  the  current  to  flow  from  N  to  c.  This  current  flows  through 
the  local  circuit  NcA,.  This,  it  will  be  remembered,  is  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  auto-transformer  (see  page  206,  Par.  90). 

The  anode  A»  is  for  starting  purposes  only.  When  the  tube 
is  tilted,  a  conducting  stream  of  mercury  is  established  between 
Ax  and  the  cathode.  The  resulting  current  flow  vaporizes  some 
of  thiH  mercury  and  so  establishes  the  arc.  A  ballast  resistance 
li  is  necessary  in  order  to  limit  the  current  at  starting,  since  there 
is  then  a  metallic  path  of  low  resistance  between  At  and  the 
Piithode. 

I'or  low-voltago  circuits,  this  type  of  rectifier  has  not  as  yet 
l»ooii  (ieveloppd  in  large  capacities.  Figure  311  shows  the  front 
and  rear  views  of  a  complete  rectifier  panel  such  as  would  be  used 
for  charging  vehicle  butteries. 

4.  The  Tuiigar.' — The  tungar  is  based  on  the  following  prin- 
ciple: An  incandescent  filament  emits  minute  negative  charges 
ealleil  dedrons.  When  the  discharge  of  these  electrons  occurs 
in  an  electrostatic  field,  the  electrons  attain  considerable  velocity. 
If  a  gtt.«  i»  present,  these  electrons  collide  nith  the  gas  atoms  and 
ioniie  them.     That  is,  when  an  electron  colUdes  with  an  atom  of 

'For  wmplfrte  desrription  ew  "The  Tungar  Rectifier,"  by  R.  E.  Rnaadl, 
OriMnW  Sltttnt  Hrnrir.  ItllT,  page  209. 
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gas,  that  atom  is  broken  up  into  an  electron  and  a  positive  ion. 
The  region  in  which  this  action  occurs  then  becomes  ionized. 
Ionized  gas  is  a  conductor  of  electricity. 


Fio.  311. — Single-phase 


rectifier  with  panel. 


Figure  3 1 2  (a)  shows  a  glass  bulb  containing  an  inert  gas,  usually 
argon,  at  reduced  pressure,  and  also  an  ordinary  colled  tung- 
sten filament.  Near  the  filament  is  a  graphite  anode.  A  trans- 
former ob  steps  down  the  supply  voltage  and  the  filament  is 
connected  across  its  secondary.  The  filament  then  becomes  in- 
candescent and  emits  negative  charges  or  electrons. 

One  terminal  of  the  transformer  secondary  c  and  one  end  of 
the  filament  are  connected  to  the  transformer  primary  at  b. 
The  filament  is  then  at  practically  the  same  potential  as  that  of 
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the  power-eupply  line  b'b.  The  voltage  of  the  battery  beii% 
charged  is  somewhat  less  than  the  voltage  between  line  a'a  and 
line  h'b.  Therefore,  the  potential  of  the  graphite  anode  is  differ- 
ent from  the  potential  of  point  c,  usually  by  approximately  5  or  6 
volts.  Consequently,  during  one  half-cycle  the  potential  of  the 
filament  is  negative  with  respect  to  that  of  the  anode  and  during 
the  next  half-cycle  its  potential  is  positive  with  respect  to  that 
of  the  anode. 

When  the  filament  is  negative,  the  negative  charges  or  electrons 
are  repelled  by  it,  because  like  charges  repel  each  other.     These 


Fio.  312.— Tungar  rectifier. 


electrons  attain  a  considerable  velocity  and  break  up  the  gas 
particles  into  ions.  The  region  between  the  filament  and  the 
anode  becomes  conducting  and  as  a  result  current  flows  from  a 
into  the  positive  terminaJ  of  the  battery,  through  the  battery 
to  the  anode,  to  c  and  then  to  h. 

When  the  filament  is  positive,  the  electrons  or  negative  charges 
which  it  tends  to  emit  due  to  its  incandescence  are  attracted 
toward  the  filament,  since  positive  and  negative  charges  attract 
each  other.  Consequently,  the  electrons  which  produce  the  ion- 
izing action  are  withdrawn  from  the  region  between  the  filament 
and  the  anode.  As  a  result  the  gas  is  no  longer  ionized  and  it 
ceases  to  be  a  conductor.  No  current  can  flow,  therefore,  during 
this  half-cycle.    The  current  can  flow  only  in  one  direction, 
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therefore,  from  the  graphite  to  the  filament,  and  the  device  acta 
as  a  rectifier.  A  very  small  and  almost  negligible  part  of  the 
current  is  due  to  the  electrons  themselves,  which  act  as  carriers 
of  negative  electricity  from  filament  to  anode. 

Figure  312  (6)  shows  the  connections  for  one  commercial  type 
of  low-voltage  tungar,  the  switches  and  cut-outs  being  omitted. 
Both  the  current  to  be  rectified  and  the  current  for  heating  the 
filament  are  supplied  by  the  transformer  secondary,  the  filament 
being  connected  between  a  2.5-voIt  tap  and  one  end  of  the  sec- 
ondary. Current  regulation  may  be  obtained  by  adjusting  the 
resistance  and  the  reactance.  Where  electrical  connection  be- 
tween load  and  primary  mains  is  permissible,  an  auto-transformer 
with  taps  may  be  used. 

The  devices  shown  in  Fig.  312  eliminate  the  negative  half  of 
each  wave,  but  this  is  not  a  serious  disadvantage  when  ordinary 
batteries  are  being  charged.  However,  a  two-bulb  rectifier  sup- 
plying a  continuous,  pulsating  current  is  also  manufactured.  The 
efficiency  of  the  tungar  rectifier  is  from  35  per  cent,  in  the  smaller 
sizes  to  75  per  cent,  in  the  larger  sizes.  The  capacities  at 
present  are  not  much  in  excess  of  750  watts. 

5.  Electrolytic  Rectifiers. — Electrolytic  rectifiers  are  based  on 
the  following  principle:  If  a 
lead  plate  and  an  aluminum 
plate  be  immersed  in  a  sodium- 
or  ammonium-phosphate  solu- 
tion, current  can  pass  from  the 
solution  to  the  aluminum.  As. 
soon  as  the  current  attempts 
to  reverse  and  pass  from  the 
aluminum  to  the  solution,  a 
thin  insulating  film  of  alumi- 
num oxide  is  instantly  formed 
over  the  aluminum  plate,  and  acts  as  an  insulator  up  to  about 
150  volts.  This  prevents  the  current  flowing  from  aluminum 
to  solution,  and  such  a  device  may  be  used,  therefore,  as  a  recti- 
fier. Figure  313  shows  such  a  simple  rectifier,  giving  a  continuous 
pulsating  current  like  that  shown  in  Fig.  310(6). 

Such  rectifiers  are  of  low  efficiency,  60  per  cent,  and  lower,  and 
are  of  small  capacity.     They  are  used  primarily  for  charging 


Fio,  313.— Electrolytic  rectifier. 
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low-voltage  batteries  from   alternating-current  supply.     Their 
advantage  lies  in  their  cheapness  and  simplicity. 

6.  Induction-  or  SynchTonous-motor-generator  Sets. — None  of 
the  foregoing  devices  is  capable  of  converting  alternating  to 
direct  current  on  the  large  scale  required  in  modern  power 
systems.  To  convert  large  amounts  of  power,  induction-motor- 
or  synchronous-motor-generator  sets  may  be  employed.  The 
capacity  of  such  units  is  limited  only  by  the  size  in  which  it  is 
possible  to  construct  the  direct-current  generator.  The  dis- 
advantage of  a  motor-generator  set  is  that  it  requires  two  ma- 
chines, with  corresponding  cost  and  floor  space,  and  the  over-all 
efficiency  is  not  extremely  high,  being  the  product  of  the  effici- 
encies of  the  individual  units  of  the  set. 

7.  The  Rotary  or  Synchronous  Converter  is  a  single  machine 
which  converts  alternating  to  direct  current  or  vice  versa,  and 
may  be  built  to  convert  large  amounts  of  power  efficiently  and 
economically.  Because  it  has  only  one  armature  and  one  field, 
the  synchronous  converter  usually  costs  less  than  an  equiva- 
lent motor-generator  set.  Because  the  armature  current  is 
small,  being  the  difference  between  the  alternating  and  the  direct 
currents,  this  type  of  machine  has  a  high  efficiency  when  oper- 
ating under  favorable  conditions. 

138.  Principle  of  the  Synchronous  Converter. — It  has  already 
been  demonstrated  that  alternating  current  is  generated  in  the 
armature  coils  of  the  ordinary  direct-current  generator.  If 
taps  be  brought  out  properly  from  the  armature  winding  to  slip- 
rings,  alternating  current  may  b?  taken  from  this  same  winding 
and  the  machine  becomes  an  alternator.  Such  an  alternator 
can  obviously  operate  as  a  synchronous  motor. 

The  synchronous  converter  is  constructed  like  the  ordinary 
direct-current  generator,  although  the  relative  dimensions  may 
be  different.  It  has  fixed  poles,  a  rotating  armature,  a  commu- 
tator, a  shunt  field,  and  usually  a  series  field.  In  addition  to 
the  commutator,  however,  leads  are  taken  from  the  armature  to 
slip-rings,  in  the  manner  shown  in  Fig.  314  (also  see  Figs.  315  and 
316),     Figure  314  represents  a  two-pole,  single-phase  converter. 

In  the  synchronous  converter,  as  commonly  used,  alternating 
current  is  supplied  to  the  slip-rings  and  direct  current  ia  taken 
from  the  commutator  and  brushes.     If,  however,  the  direct- 
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current  brushes  be  open-circuited  or  removed,  the  machine  be- 
comes, under  these  conditions,  a  synchronous  motor  of  the  rotat- 
ing-armature  type.  On  the  other  hand,  if  direct  current  be 
supplied  to  the  brushes  and  commutator,  and  the  slip-ring  brushes 
be  disconnected,  the  machine  becomes  a  shunt  or  compound 
motor. 

If  the  machine  be  driven  mechanically,  and  current  be  taken 
from  the  slip-rings  only,  it  becomes  an  alternator  On  the  other 
hand,  if  current  be  taken  from  the  commutator  only,  it  becomes 
a  direct-current  generator.  Both  alternating  and  direct  current 
may  be  taken  from  it  simultaneously,  and  it  then  becomes  a 
doyhle-current  generator. 


FiQ.  314.— Two-pole,  aingle-phase,  synoh: 


In  the  synchronous  converter  as  ordinarily  used,  alternating 
current  is  supplied  to  the  slip-rings  so  that  the  machine  operates 
as  a  synchronous  motor,  bo  far  as  the  alternating-current  side  is 
concerned.  At  the  same  time  direct  current  is  taken  from  the 
commutator  and  brushes,  and  therefore  this  side  of  the  machine 
has  characteristics  very  similar  to  those  of  a  shunt  or  compound 
generator.  When  operated  in  this  manner,  the  machine  is  said 
to  be  a  direct  synchronous  converter. 

The  machine,  however,  may  take  power  from  the  direct-current 
supply,  operating  as  a  direct-current  motor,  and  deliver  alter- 
nating  current   from   the   shp-rings.     When   operated   in   this 
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manner,  the  machine  is  eaid  to  be  an  inverted  aynduDDOus  con- 
verter.   This  ifl  not  the  usual  method  of  operation. 

139.  Polyphase  Conrertera. — The  output  of  a  oonvertcr 
increa«es  materially  with  the  number  of  phases.  For  example, 
the  rating  of  a  six-phase  converter  is  more  than  twice  its  rating 
when  operated  Bingle-phase  (see  page  355), 

The  connections  of  polyphase  converters  are  comparatively 
simple.  For  example,  the  four-phase  converter  shown  in  Fig. 
315  requires  four  slip-rings.  The  points  at  which  the  slip-rings 
are  connected  to  the  winding  are  90  space-degrees  apart  in  the 


Pia.  316. — Two-pole,  4-ring.  4-phasa  flynchroi 


two-pole  type.  If  the  machine  has  four  poles,  two  taps  from  each 
ring  to  the  winding  are  necessary.  This  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  316, 
in  which  a  three-phase,  four-pole  converter  is  shown.  Two  taps 
run  from  each  ring  to  the  winding;  in  this  case  the  taps  are  diame- 
trically opposite.  For  example,  if  the  tap  from  one  ring  connects 
to  a  portion  of  the  winding  which  at  some  particular  instant  is 
under  the  center  of  a  north  pole,  then  there  must  be  similar  taps 
running  from  this  same  ring  to  every  point  of  the  windii^  which 
lies  at  that  instant  under  the  center  of  a  north  pole.  (See  points 
a,a,  Fig.  316). 
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A  six-phase,  six-pole  synchronous  converter  will  have  six  slip- 
rings  and  three  tape  from  each  slip-ring,  making  a  total  of  18 
taps  to  the  winding. 

A  simple  rule  for  obtaining  the  number  of  taps  to  the  winding 
is  to  remember  that  if  the  machine  has  n  phases,  there  must  be  n 
slip-ring  tape  for  every  360  electrical  space-degrees,  or  for  every 
pair  of  poles.  (This  does  not  hold  for  single-phase.)  For  ex- 
ample, in  Fig.  316  there  must  be  three  taps  for  each  pair  of  poles, 
or  six  taps  in  all.     Figure  327,  page  357,  shows  how  the  taps  are 


Fio.  316. — Three-phase,  4-pole,  synehi 


brought  out  from  the  armature  to  the  slip-ringa  in  a  14-pole, 
six-phase  converter. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  slip-ring  taps  must  be  brought  out  at 
equidistant  points  along  the  winding,  in  order  that  the  alter- 
nating voltages  may  be  balanced.  Hence,  the  direct-current 
windings  that  can  be  used  for  a  synchronous  converter  are  more 
or  less  restricted,  for  the  number  of  coils  must  be  divisible  by  the 
number  of  slip-ring  taps. 

140.  Single-phase  Voltage  Ratios  in  a  Synchronous  Converter. 
In  a  synchronous  converter,  both  the  alternating  and  the  direct- 
current  electromotive  forces  are  induced  by  the  same  system  of 
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conductors,  cutting  the  same  field.  Therefore,  there  must  be  a 
fixed  ratio  between  the  direct-current  and  the  alternating- 
current  induced  electromotive  forces. 

In  a  single-phase  converter,  there  are  the  same  number  of 
active  conductors  between  the  direct-^5urrent  brushes  as  between 
the  alternating-current  slip-rings,  as  will  be  seen  in  Fig.  314. 
The  same  number  of  conductors,  cutting  the  same  field,  gives 
both  the  direct-current  emf.  and  the  single-phase  emf. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  electromotive  force  between 
the  brushes  of  a  direct-current  generator  is  the  sum  of  the  emf. 
waves  generated  in  each  of  the  individual  conductors  connected 
in  series  between  the  brushes.  The  resulting  electromotive 
force  is  the  peak  value  of  the  resultini;  wave,  aa  is  shown  in  Fig. 


(a) 


Fio.  317. — Relation  between  direct  and  altematjoe  induced  emfs.  in  a  syn- 
chronous-converter armature. 

317(a).  {Also  see  Vol.  I,  page  219,  Pars.  164  and  165).  For 
simplicity.  Fig.  317(a)  shows  only  the  wave  resulting  from  two 
coils  between  slip-rings  spaced  90°  apart. 

In  a  single-phase  machine,  there  are  just  as  many  conductors 
between  the  slip-ring  taps  as  between  the  brushes.  Therefore, 
the  resultant  alternating  emf.  wave  between  slip-ring  taps  is 
found  by  adding  together  the  alternating  waves,  90°  apart,  point 
by  point,  as  shown  in  Fig.  317(6).  Comparing  Figs.  317(a) 
and  317(6),  it  will  be  noted  that  the  direct-current  emf.  is  equal 
to  the  peak  value  of  the  alternating  emf. 

Therefore,  in  a  single-phase  converter,  the  direct-currerd  induced 
electromotive  force  is  equal  to  the  \/2  times  the  effective  value  of 
the  single-phase  altemating-cyrrenl  induced  electromotive  force. 
This  ratio  may  be  modified  by  wave  form  as  in  the  split-pole 
converter  (page  361). 

141.  Polyphase  Voltage  Ratios  in  a  SynchronouB  ConvertN. — 
It  will  be  remembered  that  the  total  single-phase  electromotive 
force  generated  in  an  alternator  armature  is  the  vector  sum  of 
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the  individual  inductor  electromotive  forces,  as  ghown  in  Fig. 
318.  In  (a),  the  several  conductora  upon  the  Burface  of  the 
armature  are  shown.  In  (b)  are  the  vector  electromotive 
forces  generated  in  the  various  conductors,  together  with  their 
vector  sura   {also   see  page   121,   Par.   58).     The  total  single- 


Fig.  318. — Relation  of  induced  erofa.  to  belt  span,  in  a  closed  armature  winding 

phase  voltage  is  the  diameter  of  a  circle  drawn  to  the  proper 
scale,  as  shown  in  Fig,  318{t»).  The  three-phase  electromotive 
force  is  the  vector  sum  of  the  individual  electromotive  forces 
included  within  a  120°  arc.  Fig.  318{6).  The  four-phase  electro- 
motive force  18  the  vector  sum  of  the  electromotive  forces  in- 
cluded within  a  90°  arc,  and  the  six-phase  electromotive  force  is 
the  vector  sum  included  within  a  60°  arc. 

This  gives  a  simple  method  for  obtaining  the  various  electro- 
motive force  relations  in  a  con- 
verter armature.  Draw  a  circle, 
Fig.  319,  whose  diameter  is  100 
units.  Let  this  represent  a  single- 
phase  electromotive  force  of  100 
volts,  effective.  The  direct-current 
electromotive  force  will  then  be 
V2  X  100  =  141.4  volts,  which  is 
shown  by  extending  the  diameter. 
The  three-phase  electromotive  f orcfe 
is  the  length  of  a  chord  subtending 
an  arc  of  120°,  or  86.6  volts.  The  four-phase  electromotive  force 
is  the  length  of  a  chord  subtending  90",  or  70.7  volts.  The  six- 
phase  electromotive  force  is  the  length  of  a  chord  subtending 
60°,  or  50  volts. 
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Below  are  tabulated  these  results: 


D.  C. 

^Sr 

Fuu 

?2."S 

141.4 

100 

86,6 

70.7 

Raitoo 

F  A.  C.  Eh».  t< 

)  D.  C.  Eur. 

0.707 

0,612 

O.fiO 

142.  Current  Ratios  in  a  Synchronous  Converter. — The  rela- 
tions between  the  direct  and  alternating  currents  in  a  synchronous 
converter  may  be  determined  as  follows: 

Singte^kase: 

If  the  efficiency  is  assumed  to  be  100  per  cent,  and  the  power- 
factor  unity 

VI  =  Fi  7, 
I,         V        ^A\  4 

where  V  and  /  are  the  direct-current  voltage  and  current  respec- 
tively and  V\  and  ii  are  the  single-phase  voltage  and  current 
respectively. 

If  the  efficiency  be  ij  and  the  power-factor  PJ'., 
VI  =  VJi  X  PJ".  X  V 
The  single-phase  current 

'.  =  ^#^.  <") 

In  practice,  the  efficiency  is  from  92  to  96  per  cent,  and  the 
power-factor  is  rarely  allowed  to  drop  below  0.9. 

ThTee-phase: 

At  100  per  cent,  efficiency  and  unity  power-factor 
VI  =  V3FJ, 
where  Vt  is  the  three-phase  line  volt^e  and  It  the  three-phase 
line  current. 

but 

V         141  4 

f."  If -"'<"'"•'"' 

I,  -  0.943  /  (78) 
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If  the  efficiency  be  ij  and  the  poWer-factor  PJ'.,  the  three-phase 
line  current 

F&ur-pkase: 

At  100  per  cent,  efficiency  and  unity  power-factor 

VI  -  2V27,/, 

where  Vi  is  the  voltage  between  adjacent  lines  and  la  is  the  four- 
phase  line  current,  Fig.  320. 

rt  V 


'       2\/2  V, 
1,-1 


-  2 


/ 


2V2       V2  " 


BDPl 


Fig.  320. — Currenta  and  voltagei  in  a  4-pbase  synchronouB-convertor  arniatiire. 

If  the  efficiency  be  ij  and  the  power-factor  PI'.,  the  four-phase 
line  current 

Six-^haae: 

The  six-phase  system  may  be  considered  as  composed  of  two 
Y-syetems,  or  two  delta  systems,  each  having  one-half  the  capac- 
ity of  the  six-phase  system.  {See  Par.  149,  page  364.)  F^ure 
321  shows  a  six-phase  double-Y  connection  in  which  the  six- 
phase  voltages  between  adjacent  Itnee  and  to  neutral  are  Vt.  A 
current  /«  flows  in  each  line.  As  the  six  phases  are  all  connected 
together  at  the  neutral,  this  system  may  be  split  into  two  equal 
Y-systems,  Fig.  321(6),  each  having  Vj  volts  to  neutral.  The 
output  of  each  Y-system  at  unity  power-factor  is  3V«/e  watts. 
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At  100  per  cent,  efficiency  and  unity  power-factor 
ri  -  2(SVJ,)  -  SYJ, 

r 


V_  _  141.4  _ 
V,         50 
,        2.8287 


2.828  (Par.  141) 


(82) 


(«)  m 

Fio.  321. — CurrentB  and  voltages  in  a.  double-Y,  6-phase  system. 


If  the  efficieDcy  be  n  and  the  power-factor  PI"., 


0.471  / 
'  n  X  P.F. 


(83) 


Summarizing  the  above,  (for  unity  power-factor  and  100  per 
cent,  efficiency) : 


PHiwW 

^^ 

I 

1.414 

3 

0.943 

4 

0.707 

6 

0.471 

Example. — A  500  kw.  converter,  Fig.  322,  has  an  efficiency  of  92  per  cent, 
at  full  load  and  operates  at  a  power-factor  of  0.94.    The  direct^unent 
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voltage  ia  550  volte.    The  altemating-cumnt  side  is  operated  siz-pbaM. 
Find  the  direct  current  and  all  tbe  A.C.  line  eurrente  imd  voltages. 

V  =  650 


550 


V<  =  550  X  0.354  =  195  volte  between  adjacent  lines  and  to  neutroL 

amp.  per  line.     Ajui. 


Prom  equation  (83) 

^  909  X  Q.471 

'        0.92  X  0.94 


«M  rolta 

«0) 

am  'oiu 

^fJltfCljff 


>.FUd  Mta 


143.  CoaductOT  Currents  in  the  Armature  of  a  Converter. — It 
has  already  been  pointed  out  that  the  synchronouB  converter  hasa 
high  efficiency  because  the  ftel  current  in  each  armature  conductor 
is  the  difference  between  the  alternating  current  and  the  direct 
current  which  would  of  themselves  exist  in  that  conductor.  The 
reason  for  this  is  obvious.  The  alternating  current  entering 
throt^h  the  slip-rings  is  a  motor  current,  driving  the  machine  as  a 
synchronous  motor  and  is  therefore  in  opposition  to  the  induced 
electromotive  force.  The  armature  current  which  is  delivered 
by  the  commutator  to  the  brushes  is  a  generator  current  and  is 
therefore  in  conjunction  with  the  induced  electromotive  force. 
Both  the  alternating  and  the  direct  current  utilize  the  same  con- 
ductors, rotating  in  the  same  field.  Under  these  conditions 
the  two  currents  must  flow  in  opposite  directions.  Therefore, 
the  net  current  in  each  conductor  must  be  the  difference  between 
the  motor  current  and  the  generator  current. 

The  wave-form  for  the  resultant  current  in  the  various  conduc- 
tors is  very  irregular  and  differs  for  the  different  armature 
conductors.  Tbe  value  of  the  resultant  current  also  differs  in 
the  different  conductors. 
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Consider  conductor  a,  Fig.  323,  which  lies  midway  between 
two  slip-ring  taps.  Firet  consider  the  direct  current  in  this 
conductor  as  the  conductor 
moves  through  successive  po- 
sitions 1,  2,  3,  4.  If  the  load  be 
assumed  constant  and  the  width 
of  the  brush  be  neglected,  the 
direct  current  will  be  positive, 
D  and  will  not  vary  as  the  con- 
ductor moves  from  (1)  to  (2)  to 
(3).  At  (3),  the  brush  position, 
the  current  reverses  abruptly 
and  then  remains  constant  until 
the  conductor  reaches  position 
(1).  This  is  shown  in  Fig.  324(a). 
The  conductor  a  is  midway 
between  slip-ring  taps,  so  that  it 
is  at  the  center  of  the  alternating-current  phase-belt  which  is 
included  between  these  slip-ring  taps.    The  phase  of  the  electro- 


(A)  Baultuit  Current 


Fio.  324. — Curreat  at  unity  p 


a  conductor  midway  between  dip- 


motive  force  in  a  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  resultant  electro- 
motive force  of  the  entire  belt.     This  is  evident  from  a  study  of 
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Fig.  318,  page  347,  although  a  conductor  at  the  exact  center  of 
the  winding  is  not  shown  in  that  figure. 

Assume  that  the  current  is  in  phase  with  the  induced  electro- 
motive force.  When  a  is  in  position  (1),  Fig.  324,  the  alternating 
current  in  the  entire  phase  belt  is  zero;  when  a  reaches  position 
(2),  the  current  is  a  maximum;  etc.  This  current  is  plotted  in 
Fig.  324{o),  a  sine  wave  being  assumed  The  alternating  current 
is  opposed  to  the  direct  current,  since  one  is  a  motor  current  and 
the  other  a  generator  current  for  the  same  induced  electromotive 
force.  The  resultant  current  is  found  by  adding  the  two  cur- 
rents, point  by  point,  the  result  being  shown  in  Fig.  324(&).  This 
resultant  current  is  irregular  in  form,  and  its  effective  value  is 
small  compared  to  that  of  either  of  the  component  currents. 

This  resultant  current,  though  periodic,  is  not  a  sine  wave, 
and  therefore  must  be  made  up  of  a  current  wave  of  fundamental 
frequency  and  higher  harmonics.  As  the  current  is  assumed  to 
be  in  phase  with  the  induced  electromotive  force,  the  product 
of  this  current  of  fundamental  frequency  and  the  induced  electro- 
motive force  gives  the  power  necessary  to  supply  the  rotational 
losses,  which  include  friction,  windage,  and  core  losses. 

Next  consider  conductor  b,  Fig.  323,  at  one  of  the  slip-ring 
taps,  but  in  the  same  phase  belt  as  a.  As  this  conductor  passes 
through  the  successive  positions  (1),  (2),  (3),  and  (4),  the  direct 
current  is  the  same  for  each  position  of  6  as  it  was  for  the  cor- 
responding position  of  a.  This  direct  current  is  plotted  in  Fig. 
325  (a).  The  aliemating  current  in  b  must  be  the  same  as  in  a, 
for  the  two  are  in  the  same  phase-belt  and  so  are  in  series.  When 
conductor  b  is  in  position  (1),  a  is  in  position  (4),  and  therefore 
the  current  in  both  a  and  b  is  a  positive  maximum,  from  Fig.  324. 
When  b  reaches  (2)  the  current  is  zero,  etc.  This  current  is  plotted 
in  Fig.  325  (a).     The  resultant  current  is  shown  in  Fig.  325  (6), 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  resultant  current  in  b  is  distinctly 
greater  in  magnitude  than  the  current  in  a,  Fig.  324  (b).  There- 
fore, the  heating  in  the  conductors  nearer  the  slip-ring  taps  will 
be  greater  than  it  is  in  the  conductors  midway  between  taps. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  can  be  similarly  shown  that  the  heating 
in  conductor  c,  in  the  same  phase-belt  as  a  and  b  but  at  the  other 
tap,  is  different  from  the  beating  in  either  a  or  b,  if  the  power- 
factor  is  other  than  unity. 
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The  converter  rating  is  determined  by  the  allowable  tempera- 
ture of  the  hottest  part  of  its  armature.  Although  the  conductora 
midway  between  sUp-ring  taps  are  operating  at  temperatures 
lower  than  the  allowable  safe  values,  the  converter  rating  must 
be  adjusted  to  conform  to  the  safe  temperature  limits  of  the  con- 
ductors whose  temperature  is  highest. 

The  greater  the  number  of  phases,  the  greater  will  be  the 
number  of  slip-ring  taps.    This  will  produce  a  lesser  temperature 


FiQ.  326.— Current 


Ih)  RemlUnt  Cnnent 
t  unity   power-factor  in   a   conductor   e 


Blip-ring  tup. 


range  due  to  difference  in  position  of  the  various  armature  con- 
ductors, because  the  resultant  of  the  direct  and  the  alternating 
current  for  conductors  located  near  the  slip-ring  taps,  which 
conductors  operate  at  the  highest  temperature,  is  decreased  in 
magnitude.  The  average  heating  for  all  the  conductors  will  be 
reduced,  which  will  permit  an  increase  in  rating  for  the  converter. 
The  rating  of  a  given  converter  increases  rapidly  with  increase 
in  the  number  of  phases,  as  shown  in  Table  144. 

Table  144  gives  the  rating  of  a  converter  for  different  numbers 
of  phases,  the  output  as  a  direct-current  generator  being  taken 
as  unity. 
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Table  144. — EcrECT  or  Ndmber  or  Phases  and  of  Poweb- 

^ACTOR  ON  THE  OUTCCT  OF    A  SYNCHRONOUS  CONVERTEK 


The  considerable  gain  in  rating  obtained  by  operating  a  con- 
verter six-phase  is  the  reaaon  that  six-phase  converters  are  so  com- 


(i)  BeauItSDt  Current 
—Effect  of  low  power-factor  on  current  i 


I  conductor  at  Blip-rinii  tap. 


monly  used.     The  advantage  of  the  gain  obtained  by  operating 

twelve-phase  is  usually  offset  by  the  added  wiring  complications. 

145.  Effect  of  Power-factor  on  Converter  Rating. — The  rating 

and  efficiency  of  a  converter  decrease  much  more  rapidly  with 
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decrease  in  power-factor  than  is  the  case  with  other  types  ot 
alternating-current  machinery.  This  results  from  the  rapid 
iDcrease  in  the  resultant  current  in  the  converter  armature  with 
phase  displacement  between  the  alternating  and  the  direct-cur- 
rent waves.  Assume  that  in  Fig,  325  the  alternating  current 
lags  the  induced  electromotive  force  by  45°.  This  corresponds 
to  a  power-factor  of  0.71.  For  the  same  power  and  electromotive 
force,  the  alternating-current  wave  must  be  increased  to  1/0.71, 
or  1.41,  times  the  value  shown  in  Fig,  325.  This  current  wave 
is  shown  in  Fig,  326(a).  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  resultant 
wave  ahovm  in  Fig,  326(b)  has  been  increased  considerably  iu 
magnitude  over  the  value  shown  in  Fig.  325(fc).  Hence,  for  the 
same  heating  in  the  two  cases,  it  would  be  necessary  to  lower 
by  a  considerable  amount  the  output  of  the  converter  operating 
at  a  power-factor  of  0.71.  Table  144  shows  the  large  reduction 
in  rating  caused  by  lowering  the  power-factor  from  imity  to  0,9. 

At  values  of  power-factor  other  than  those  near  unity,  the 
synchronous  converter  loses  moat  of  its  advanti^es  over  the 
motor-generator  set.  Therefore,  a  converter  should  be  operated 
at  a  power-factor  which  is  very  nearly  unity, 

146.  Armature  Reaction  in  a  Converter. — At  unity  power- 
factor,  the  resultant  current  in  a  converter  armature  is  compara- 
tively small,  as  shown  in  Fig.  324(6).  Therefore,  the  armature 
reaction  is  correspondingly  small  and  there  is  practically  no 
distortion  of  the  field.  As  a  result,  the  machine  commutates 
very  much  better  than  when  operating  as  a  direct-current  gener- 
ator carrying  the  same  load.  When  the  power-factor  decreases, 
the  resultant  armature  current  increases,  as  shown  in  Fig.  326(6). 
As  the  rotational  losses  do  not  change  to  any  great  extent  with 
change  of  power-factor,  the  power  necessary  to  overcome  these 
losses  changes  only  a  small  amount  with  change  of  power-factor. 
Hence  the  energy  component  of  the  fundamental  of  the  resultant 
current  changes  only  a  small  amount  with  change  of  power- 
factor,  since  the  power  necessary  to  rotate  the  armature  is  equal  to 
this  energy  component  multiplied  by  the  back  electromotive 
force.  Therefore,  at  power-factors  less  than  unity,  practically 
the  only  current  which  is  added  to  the  energy  current  existing  at 
unity  power-factor,  is  a  quadrature  current,  lagging  or  leading 
the  induced  electromotive  force  by  90  time-degrees.     Only  the 
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energy  component  or  the  compoDent  of  current  in  phase  with 
the  induced  electromotive  force  produces  cross  magnetizatum 
{see  page  132).  When  the  converter  is  operatii^  direct,  any 
current  in  quadrature  with  the  induced  electromotive  force 
merely  strengthens  or  weakens  the  field,  depending  upon  whether 
the  current  l^s  or  leads.  Consequently,  there  is  magnetizing 
action  upon  the  fields  when  the  current  lags  and  demagnetizing 
action  when  the  current  leads.  (See  Chap.  X,  Pars.  126  and  127, 
pages  309  and  312.)  As  a  result,  the  added  quadrature  current 
merely  strengthens  or  weakens  the  field  but  does  not  distort  it. 
Hence  there  is  little  or  no  sparking  in  a  converter  armature  due 
to  field  distortion. 


Fig.  327. — AmiBture  of  a  4,000-kw..  625-volt,  General  Electric  synchronouB 


It  will  be  remembered  (see  Vol.  I,  page  280),  that  in  a  direct- 
current  maciiine,  an  electromotive  force  of  self-induction  exists  in 
the  armature  coils  which  are  undergoing  commutation.  It  is 
desirable,  therefore,  that  a  counter  electromotive  force,  opposite 
and  equal  to  this  electromotive  force  of  self-induction,  be  in- 
duced in  these  coils.  Otherwise,  sparking  will  exist  even  if 
there  be  no  field  distortion.  In  a  direct-current  generator,  this 
counter  electromotive  force  is  obtained  either  by  moving  the 
brushes  ahead  of  the  neutral  plane  or  by  the  use  of  commutating 
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poles.  This  counter  electromotive  force  assists  the  current  io 
the  coils  undergoing  commutation  to  reverse,  and  better  commu- 
tation results.  "Hiis  same  electromotive  force  of  self-induction 
exista  in  the  converter  coils  which  are  undergoing  commutation. 
Therefore,  commutating  poles  are  used  in  converters,  particularly 
in  those  of  large  capacity,  in  order  to  improve  commutation. 
The  commutating  poles  need  not  be  as  strong  as  those  which  are 
required  for  a  direct-current  machine  of  the  same  rating,  as  there 
is  little  or  no  cross-magnetization  to  be  neutralized. 

The  resultant  current  in  the  armature  conductors  of  a  con- 
verter, under  ordinary  conditions  of  operation,  is  considerably 
less  than  either  the  alternating  or  the  direct  current.  Therefore, 
a  much  larger  commutator,  in  proportion  to  the  armature,  is 
required,  than  would  be  necessary  for  a  direct-current  generator 
having  an  armature  of  the  same  size.  Converter  armatures 
have  abnormally  large  commutators,  as  shown  in  Fig.  327, 

147.  Voltage  Control. — The  ratio  of  the  direct-current  electro- 
motive force  to  the  alternating-current  electromotive  force  in  a 
converter  armature  is  fixed,  regardless  of  field  excitation.  How- 
ever, the  ratio  of  brush  voltage  to  slip-ring  voltage  may  be  changed 
a  limited  amount  by  varying  the  field  excitation.  The  brush 
voltage  and  the  diametrical  aUp-ring  voltage,  increased  byV^, 
differ  from  each  other  by  the  impedance  drop  through  the  con- 
verter armature.  If  this  impedance  drop  changes  either  in 
phase  or  in  magnitude,  the  ratio  of  brush  voltage  to  slip-ring 
voltage  changes.  The  impedance  drop  may  be  varied  in  phase 
and  in  magnitude  by  chaining  the  excitation.  Weakening  the 
field  below  the  value  which  gives  unity  power-factor  makes  the 
current  lag,  increases  its  value  and  lowers  the  induced  electro- 
motive force.  (See  page  313,  Fig.  290.)  Strengthening  the  field 
above  the  value  which  gives  unity  power-factor  makes  the  current 
lead,  increases  its  value  and  raises  the  induced  electromotive 
force.  (See  page  311,  Fig.  288.)  The  effect  of  changing  the  field 
excitation  is  therefore  to  change  the  power-factor,  which  in  turn 
changes  the  magnitude  and  phase  of  the  impedance  drop  in  the 
armature,  as  has  already  been  explained  in  connection  with  the 
synchronous  motor  (see  pages  31 1  and  313).  The  ratio  of  brush 
voltage  to  slip-ring  voltage  can  therefore  be  changed  in  this  man- 
ner.    This  ratio  can  be  varied  by  only  2  or  3  per  cent,  above  and 
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below  normal  and  the  voltage  ratio  and  the  power-factor  cannot 
be  adjusted  independently. 

Series  Reactance. — ^It  was  shown  in  Par,  133,  page  326,  that  the 
voltage  at  the  terminals  of  a  synchronouB  motor  can  be  raised 
by  over-excitation  and  lowered  by  under-excitation,  provided 
there  is  sufficient  reactance  in  the  circuit  between  the  motor  and 
the  source  of  constant  voltage.  As  the  converter  is  operating 
on  its  alternating-current  side  as  a  synchronous  motor,  it  has 
excitation  characteristics  similar  to  those  of  the  synchronous 
motor.  That  is,  over-exdtatitm.  causes  it  to  take  a  leading  current, 
and  under-€xcit(Uion  causes  it  to  take  a  lagging  current.  There- 
fore, with  series  reactance  in  the  alternating-current  line,  the 
alternating  voltage  may  be  raised  and  lowered  by  changing  the 
excitation  (see  Par.  133,  page  326).  This  may  be  accomplished 
by  hand  regulation  of  the  sbunt-field  rheostat,  or  automatically 
by  means  of  a  regulator,  or  by  compounding  the  machine. 

Instead  of  using  special  series  reactances,  the  transformers, 
which  are  usually  necessary  with  a  converter,  may  be  designed 
to  have  sufficient  leakage  reactance  for  this  purpose. 

The  disadvantage  of  this  method  of  voltage  control  is  that  a 
change  of  voltage  is  accompanied  by  a  change  of  power-factor. 
Lowerii^  the  power-factor  by  any  considerable  amount  is  not 
desirable,  because  of  the  decreased  efficiency  and  output  which 
result.  The  voltage  and  j)ower-factor  cannot  be  changed  inde- 
pendently. Therefore,  this  method  is  usually  limited  to  less 
than  10  per  cent,  variation  above  and  below  the  normal  voltage. 

Induction  Regulator.—The  induction  regulator  has  already 
been  described  in  connection  with  the  induction  motor.  (See 
page  275.)  This  type  of  regulator  may  be  connected  between  the 
transformers  and  the  converter,  and  the  alternating  voltage 
impressed  on  the  converter  terminals  may  be  raised  and  lowered 
thereby.  This  changes  the  direct-current  voltage  by  a  cor- 
responding amount.  Under  these  conditions  the  voltage  may  be 
raised  independently  of  power-factor,  but  the  extra  equipment 
is  an  objection  to  the  use  of  the  induction  regulator. 

Series  Booster. — A  low-voltage  alternator  is  often  connected  to 
the  shaft  of  the  converter.  This  alternator  has  the  same  number 
of  pwles  as  the  converter.  The  armature  of  the  alternator  is  con- 
nected in  series  with  the  alternating  current  lines  supplying  the 
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converter,  as  shown  in  Fig.  328.  By  raising  the  field  of  the  alter- 
nator or  booster,  the  alternating  voltage  of  the  converter  is  raised. 
The  converter  voltage  may  be  lowered,  not  only  by  decreasing 
the  booster  field,  but  by  reversing  it  as  well. 

When  the  booster  voltage  is  assisting  the  converter  voltage, 
theboosteractsasanaltcmator  and  takes  mechanical powerfrom 
the  converter  armature.  This  increases  the  energy  component 
of  the  resultant  armature  current  in  the  converter  and  hence 
changes  the  cross-magnetizing  effect  of  the  armature.  When  the 
booster  voltage  bucks  the  converter  voltage,  the  booster  receives 
electrical  energy  and  delivers  mechanical  energy  to  the  converter 


shaft.  That  is,  it  operates  as  a  synchronous  motor  and  tends  to 
drive  the  converter  mechanically.  Therefore,  the  energy  current 
in  the  converter  armature  is  decreased  and  may  even  be  reversed. 
This  causes  a  variation  of  the  cross  magnetization  which  in  turn 
requires  that  the  strength  of  the  commutating  poles  be  changed 
accordingly.  This  is  accomplished  by  separate  windings  on  the 
commutating  poles,  the  current  in  these  windings  being  controlled 
by  the  booster  field-rheoatat.  (For  further  information,  see 
Standard  Handbook,  Sec.  9.)  The  distinct  advantage  of  this 
method  of  control  is  that  the  voltage  may  be  varied  independ- 
ently of  power-factor.  The  objection  to  this  type  of  voltage 
control  is  the  additional  machine.  Figures  329  and  330  show 
converters  having  booster-generators. 

Transformer  Taps. — The  converter  voltage  may  be  adjusted 
approximately  to  the  desired  value  by  taps  on  the  transformers. 
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ing  to  the  arcing  and  burning  of  sliding  contacts,  the  use  of 
nsformer  tape  is  not  common  for  adjustment  during  operation, 
e  use  of  taps  for  fixed  adjustment  of  voltage  is,  however, 

^plit-^ole  Converter. — The  split-pole  converter  is  based  on  the 

owing  principle: 

rhe  total  direct-current  electromotive  force  generated  depends 


the  total  flux  between  brushes,  irrespective  of  the  i 
which  this  flux  is  distributed.  The  alternating  electromotive 
ce  depends  on  the  form  of  the  flux  wave,  as  well  as  on  the 
al  flux.  Therefore,  if  the  distribution  of  the  flux  be  altered 
,hout  changing  its  total  value,  the  alternating  electromotive 
ee  may  be  altered  in  value,  but  the  direct-current  electromotive 
ee  wUi  not  be  affected. 
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In  the  Split-pole  converter,  the  form  of  the  alternating  electro- 
motive force  wave  is  varied  by  means  of  auxiliary  poles  adjacent 
to  the  main  poles.  The  main  poles  are  excited  by  the  main-field 
winding,  and  the  auxiliary  poles  by  a  separate  winding.  By 
changing  the  auxiliary  excitation  in  conjunction  with  the  excita- 
tion of  the  main  winding,  the  wave  form  of  the  alternating  elec- 
tromotive force  may  be  changed,  thus  varying  the  ratio  of  the 
alternating-current  to  the  direct-current  electromotive  force. 


— Westinghouae  synchroEous 


with  booater  generator. 


The  brushes  in  a  generator  must  be  moved  forward,  in  order 
that  the  machine  may  commutate  in  the  fringe  of  a  leading  pde- 
tip  (see  Vol.  I,  page  285,  Par.  197) .  To  balance  the  electromotive 
force  of  self-induction,  the  brushes  of  the  split-pole  converter 
must  be  moved  forward,  in  order  to  commutate  in  the  fringe  of  a 
leading  pole-tip.  Fig.  331.  This  fringe  must  come  from  the  main 
poles,  for  their  flux  is  nearly  constant  in  strength,  whereas  the 
flux  of  the  auxiliary  pole  is  varied  over  a  wide  range  and  may  be 
reversed  even.  Therefore,  in  a  direct  synchronous  converter,  the 
armature  must  rotate  from  main  to  auxiliary  pole,  Fig.  331, 
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whereas  in  an  inverted  synchronouB  converter,  the  armature  must 
rotate  from  auxiliary  to  main  pole. 
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,  shunt- wound,  aplit-pole 


Figure   332   shows   a   General   Electric,   split-pole  converter 
without  commutating  poles. 
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148.  Experimental  Determinatioii  of  Voltage  and  Current 
Relations  in  a  Converter. — An  inetructive  laboratory  experimest 
is  carried  out  with  a  converter  connected  in  the  manner  shown  in 
Fig.  333.  The  Beriea  reactances  may  be  omitted  if  the  trans- 
formera  themaeivea  have  sufficient  leakage  reactance.  Connect 
instruments  to  measure  the  three-phase  input,  a  voltmeter  to 
measure  the  transformer  primary  voltage,  a  voltmeter  to  meas- 
ure the  slip-ring  voltage,  ammeters  to  measure  the  currents 
between  the  transformer  secondaries  and  the  converter,  direct- 
current  instruments  to  measure  the  converter  output,  and  a 
directr<;urrcnt  ammeter  to  measure  the  field  current. 

Keep  the  load  on  the  converter  constant  at  its  rated  value. 
Vary  its  field  over  the  maximum  range  of  operation,  reading  all 
instruments.     With  field  current  as  abscissas,  plot  as  ordinatee: 


Fia.  333. — Connections  for  testing  a  syochronoua 


1.  Voltages  7i,  7,,  Vt,  and  V*. 

2.  Efficiency  of  the  entire  unit. 

3.  Power-factor. 

Also,  check  the  currents  by  the  equations  of  Par.  142,  page  350. 
Note  the  effect  of  power-factor  on  efficiency. 

Other  experiments  may  be  performed  using  these  same  con- 
nections, such  as  keeping  the  field  current  constant  at  its  normal 
no-load  value  {PJF.  =  1.0)  and  noting  the  changes  in  efficiency 
and  power-factor  as  the  load  is  increased.  Plot  efficiency  and 
power-factor  as  ordinates  with  output  as  abscissas. 

149.  Synchronous-converter  Connections. — Transformers  are 
usually  necessary  with  synchronous  converters.  The  directr 
current  voltage  is  always  low  and  the  alternating  voltage  at  the 
slip-rings  must  be  still  less.  Moreover,  transformers  are  neoefl- 
sary  for  obtaining  a  siic-pbase  from  a  three-phase  system. 
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Usually,  the  transfonner  primaries  may  be  connected  either  in 
Y  or  in  delta.  The  most  common  six-phase  connections  for  the 
transformer  secondaries  are  the  "diametrical,"  the  star,  and  the 
double- Y.  (See  Fig.  321,  page  350.)  The  difference  between 
the  diametrical  and  the  star  is  that  the  secondaries  are  con- 
nected together  at  the  neutral  j)oint  in  the  star,  whereas  three 
separate  secondaries  are  connected  across  diametrically  opposite 
points  in  the  diametrical  connection.  There  is  no  difference 
between  the  double-Y  and  the  star  if  the  neutrals  of  the  two  Y- 
systems  are  connected  together.  Other  than  a  slight  effect  on 
harmonics,  and  the  fact  that  a  neutral  is  available  in  the  double- 
Y,  there  is  little  difference  in  the  use  of  the  three  connections, 
except  with  the  split-pole  converter. 

If  the  induced  electromotive  force  of  the  converter  armature 
contains  harmonics,  there  will  be  no  circulatory  current  within 
the  armature  itself,  for  in  the  direct-current  type  of  armature 
such  as  is  used  for  the  converter,  any  electromotive  force  induced 
under  a  given  pole  in  one  part  oT  the  armature  is  opposed  by  an 
opposite  and  equal  electromotive  force  induced  under  an  opposite 
pole.  However,  if  the  Utib  voltage  is  practically  sinusoidal  and 
the  induced  electromotive  force  of  the  converter  contains  har- 
monics, there  will  be  unbalanced  harmonic  voltages.  The 
current  due  to  these  unbalanced  voltages  will  consist  entirely  of 
harmonics  which  contribute  no  energy  but  do  heat  the  armature 
and  transformers. 

This  effect  is  negligible  in  the  ordinary  converter,  but  in  the 
split^pole  type,  the  voltage  control  depends  on  the  introduction 
of  lai^e  harmonic  voltages  into  the  electromotive  force  wave. 
Therefore,  when  this  type  of  converter  is  used,  the  transformer 
connections  must  be  so  chosen  that  as  many  as  possible  of  the 
harmonic  currents  are  eliminated.  Most  three-phase  transformer 
connections  eliminate  the  third  harmonic  current  and  its  multi- 
ples, with  the  following  two  exceptions.  The  primaries  cannot  be 
connected  in  delta  if  the  secondaries  are  connected  either  diamet- 
rical, six-phase  star  or  double-Y,  with  the  neutrals  of  the  two 
Y-systems  connected  together,  for  the  third  harmonic  currents  in 
the  secondaries,  due  to  unbalanced  harmonic  voltages,  will  cause 
third  harmonic  currents  to  circulate  in  the  primary  delta,  producing 
extra  heating  in  the  converter  armature  and  in  the  transformers. 
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If  the  transformer  primaries  be  connected  in  Y,  with  no  neutral 
connection,  no  third  harmonic  currents  or  multiples  thereof  can 
flow  into  the  Y,  as  these  currents  are  all  in  phase  with  one  another. 
In  order  that  currents  may  flow  to  a  common  point,  there  must  be 
phase  difference,  as  the  currents  flowing  toward  the  point  must 
be  equal  to  the  currents  leaving  the  point  at  any  instant,  or 
electricity  will  accumulate  at  the  point.  If  no  third  harmonic 
currents  can  flow  in  the  transformer  primaries,  none  can  flow  in 
their  secondaries,  hence  there  will  be  no  circulatory  harmonic 
currents  between  the  transformer  secondaries  and  the  converter 
armature  if  the  primaries  are  connected  in  Y  without  a  neutral 
connection  to  the  main  generator.     However,  if  the  neutral  of 


the  transformer  primaries  be  carried  back  to  the  main  gene^ 
ator,  the  third  harmonic  currents  and  multiples  thereof  can 
return  to  the  generator  through  the  neutral.  Therefore,  the 
secondaries  cannot  be  connected  either  diani.etric8l,  six-phase 
star,  or  double-Y  with  inter-connected  neutrals,  if  the  primaries 
are  connected  in  Y  with  a  neutral  return  to  the  generator. 

The  harmonic  currents  other  than  the  third  and  multiples 
thereof  are  not  eliminated  by  three-phase  connections,  but  they 
are  reduced  to  small  values  by  the  use  of  series  reactances  or  by 
using  transformers  having  high  leakage  reactance. 

Figure  322,  page  351,  shows  the  connections  for  a  500  kw. 
converter  and  transformers  taking  power  from  6,600-voIt,  three- 
phase,  60-cycle  mains  and  delivering  550  volts  direct  current. 
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The  transformer  primaries  are  connected  in  delta,  and  the  second- 
aries can  be  connected  either  diametrical,  star,  or  double-Y. 
(If  this  were  a  split-pole  type  of  converter,  the  primaries  could  not 
be  connected  in  delta,  but  they  must  be  connected  in  Y  without 
neutral  return  to  main  generator.)  The  advantage  of  the  star 
and  the  inter-connected  double-Y  connection  is  the  fact  that  a 
neutral  is  accessible.  The  voltages  and  currents  at  each  part 
of  the  system  are  shown.  Unity  power-factor,  98  per  cent, 
efficiency  for  the  transformers  and  9S  per  cent,  efficiency  for  the 
converter  are  assumed. 

The  double-delta  connection  of  secondaries  may  also  be  used. 
Such  a  connection  for  a  converter  is  shown  in  Fig.  334.  The 
arrows  point  in  the  relative  directions  in  which  the  voltages  act. 
No  neutral  is  available  if  this  method  of  connecting  the  trans- 
formers is  used. 

160.  The  Inverted  Synchronous  Converter. — When  a  converter 
operates  from  a  direct-current  source  and  delivers  alternating 
current,  it  is  known  as  an  inverted  synchronous  converter.  The 
direct-current  side  has  characteristics  very  similar  to  those  of  a 
shunt  or  compound  motor.  The  alternating-current  side  has 
characteristics  very  similar  to  those  of  an  alternator.  A  con- 
verter when  operating  inverted  has  the  same  rating  as  when 
operating  direct.  When  operating  from  the  alternating-current 
supply,  the  speed  of  the  converter  must  be  in  synchronism  with 
the  supply,  and  hence  constant.  When  operating  from  the  directs 
current  supply,  the  speed  is  determined  by  the  back  electromotive 
force  and  the  fiux,  just  as  in  any  direct-current  motor,  and  the 
speed  may  vary.  In  fact,  at  times  there  is  a  tendency  for  the 
inverted  converter  to  race,  so  that  inverted  converters  should 
have  speed-limiting  devices.  An  inductive  load  on  the  alternat- 
ing-current side  weakens  the  field  through  armature  reaction,  in 
the  same  manner  that  the  field  of  an  alternator  is  weakened  under 
similar  conditions.  The  weakening  of  the  field  increases  the 
speed  of  the  converter.     This  increased  speed  causes  the  current 

to  lag  still  more  (tan  6  =  ~p~)f  because  of  the  increased 
frequency.  As  the  effect  is  cumulative,  and  may  cause  the 
armature  to  reach  dangerous  speeds,  the  necessity  for  using  a 
speed-limiting  device  is  obvious. 
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A  centrifugal  device  is  often  used  to  trip  the  circuit-breaker 
when  the  speed  exceeds  the  safe  value.  Another  method,  not 
often  used,  is  to  have  an  exciter  on  the  converter  shaft.  As  the 
speed  increases,  the  exciter  voltage  increaaeB  and  the  converter 
field  is  strengthened.  This  tends  to  check  the  increase  of  speed 
of  the  converter. 

Inverted  converters  will  operate  satisfactorily  in  parallel  on 
the  alternating-current  side,  any  converter  being  made  to  take 
more  load  by  weakening  its  field. 

161.  Starting  the  Synchronous  ConverterfromtheAltematiiig- 
current  Side. — There  are  several  methods  of  starting  direct  syn- 
chronous converters,  some  of  which  are  similar  to  the  methods 
used  with  the  synchronous  motor. 

If  polyphase  currents  are  supplied  to  the  armature,  a  rotating 
field  is  produced  about  the  armature.  Fig.  335.  This  is  similar 
to  the  rotating  field  of  the  induction  motor,  except  that  it  is 
produced  by  a  rotating 
armature  about  itself.  If  the 
armature  speed  is  below  syn- 
chronism, this  field  cuts  the 
pole  faces  and  the  damper 
windings  (F^.  339),  and  in- 
duces currents.  A  reaction 
results  between  the  rotating 
field  and  these  induced  cur- 
rents, producii^  rotation. 

When  starting  the  converter 
in  this  manner,  several  precau- 
tions are  necessary.  The 
armature  is  the  primary,  and 
the  shunt  field  coils  are  the 
secondary  of  a  transformer, 
the  secondary  having  a  very 
large  number  of  turns.  The  rotating  armature  field,  there- 
fore, induces  very  high  voltages  in  the  field  coils  on  starting  and 
tends  to  puncture  them.  To  reduce  this  voltage,  the  field  is 
usually  split  into  sections  by  a  field -splitting  or  sectionalizing 
switch.  Figure  336  shows  the  connections  of  a  three-pole  switch 
used  to  sectionalize  the  field  circuit  of  a  four-pole  converter  intA 


Fia.  335.— Relative  dire ctione  of  rota- 
tion of  the  armature  and  of  the  rotatiog 
field  produced  by  the 
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four  parts.  This  aedionalizing  switch  should  he  open  when  starting 
from  the  aliemating-current  side. 

If  there  be  a  switch  short-circuiting  the  series  field,  this  should 
be  opened,  as  otherwise  the  currents  generated  in  the  series  field 
by  the  transformer  action  of  the  armature  will  cause  undue  heat- 
ing. If  there  be  a  series-field  shunt  or  diverter,  this  should  be 
opened  for  the  same  reason. 

The  rotating  field  produced  by  the  armature  cuts  the  armature 
conductors,  Fig.  335,  just  as 
if  the  armature  were  rotat- 
ing and  cutting  the  flux  of  a 
stationary  field,  as  in  the 
direct-current  generator. 
This  field  induces  voltages 
in  the  armature  coils.  Some 
of  these  coils  are  short- 
circuited  by  the  brushes,  so 
that  sparking  results  under 
the  brushes,  even  though 
there  is  no  direct-current 
load.  This  sparking  may 
not  be  severe,  as  the  rotat- 
ing   field    is    comparatively     ^"'-  336.— Connections  of  shunt  field  and 

"  ,       ,        ,,         .      f  ,    -'  shunt  field-Bplitting  switch. 

weak   m   the   interpolar 

spaces  where  the  brushes  are,  because  of  the  high  reluctance  of 
the  air  path  at  these  points.  However,  if  interpolea  are  used, 
the  reluctance  of  the  interpolar  space  is  reduced  very  materially 
so  that  sparking  becomes  severe.  Consequently,  brush-raising 
devices  are  usually  installed  on  interpole  machines,  to  lift  the 
brushes  on  starting  and  so  eliminate  this  sparking.  One  brush 
in  a  positive  brush-holder  and  one  brush  in  a  negative  brush- 
holder  are  usually  left  on  the  commutator  to  supply  the  field 
excitation.  In  order  to  reduce  the  sparking  caused  by  these 
two  brushes  short-circuitng  armature  coils  in  which  electromotive 
forces  are  induced  by  the  rotating  field,  these  brushes  are  often 
beveled  so  that  the  time  of  short-circuiting  is  reduced  to  a 
minimum.  Converters  are  started  at  reduced  voltage,  obtained 
from  taps  on  the  transformer  secondaries,  although  starting 
compensators  are  used  at  times  in  the  units  of  smaller  size.   ■ 
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As  a  rule,  converters  excite  their  own  shunt  fields.  The  arma- 
ture rotates  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  of  the  rotating  field 
which  is  set  up  about  it,  Fig.  335.  Therefore,  as  the  armature 
approaches  synchronism,  the  rotation  of  this  field  becomes  slower 
and  slower  with  respect  to  the  field  structure,  as  the  rotating  field 
rotates  in  one  direction  and  the  armature  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion. The  field  poles  themselves,  which  are  magnetized 
alternately  north  and  south  by  this  field,  become  more  and  more 
slowly  magnetized  as  the  armature  approaches  synchronism. 
Finally,  due  to  hysteresis  action,  (see  Chap.  X,  page  321,  Par. 
130),  the  poles  themselves  become  permanently  magnetized 
through  armature  reaction,  and  the  armature  pulls  into  synchro- 
nism in  a  manner  similar  to  that  of  the  salient-pole  synchronous 
motor  when  started  in  this  manner. 

When  the  shunt-field  switch  is  closed,  the  field  produced  by  the 
shunt  winding  may  oppose  the  field  built  up  in  the  field  poles  by 
armature  reaction.  Consequently  there  is  a  tendency  for  the 
armature  to  slip  a  pole.  Should  the  armature  slip  a  pole,  the 
direct-current  voltage  at  the  brushes  reverses.  This  reverses 
the  shunt-field  current,  which  again  causes  the  converter  to  slip 
a  pole.  This  action,  unless  checked,  may  continue  indefinitely. 
It  may  be  stopped  by  reversing  the  shunt  field  current  by  means 
of  the  field-reversing  switch.  Fig.  336. 

It  oft«n  happens  that  the  direct-current  field  is  not  strong 
enough  to  cause  the  armature  to  slip  a  pole,  because  the  field 
voltage  may  be  low,  due  to  the  alternating  voltage  being  reduced 
through  the  starting  taps.  However,  the  tendency  exists,  and 
due  to  the  resulting  distortion  of  the  pole  fiux,  the  brushes  are  no 
lor^er  in  the  commutating  zone.  The  brush  voltage  is  thereby 
reduced,  which  again  lowers  the  tendency  to  slip  a  pole.  The 
converter  will  continue  to  run  under  these  conditions,  but  it  will 
take  a  large  current  at  low  power-factor,  will  spark  at  the 
brushes,  and  its  operation  will  be  unsatisfactory.  By  reversing 
the  field  current,  however,  normal  operating  conditions  can  be 
obtained. 

162.  Methods  of  Obtaining  Correct  Polarity. — It  is  important 
that  the  converter  always  come  up  with  the  same  direct-current 
polarity,  as  it  may  be  operating  in  parallel  with  other  apparatus. 
As  has  just  been  pointed  out,  the  converter  may  build  up  with 
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either  polarity.  If  this  polarity  happens  to  be  wroi^,  there  are 
several  methoda  of  correcting  it. 

Below  are  given  some  of  these  methods.  The  starting  compensa- 
tor or  transformer  taps  are  assumed  to  be  in  the  starting  positions. 

(a)  Open  the  shunt-field  circuit  and  then  open  the  line  switch 
long  enough  for  the  converter  to  slip  one  pole.  This  can  be 
determined  very  readily  with  a  stroboscope.  Close  the  field 
switch  and  then  throw  the  alternating-current  switch  quickly 
into,  the  running  position.  With  a  little  practice  this  operation 
can  be  readily  performed. 

(fc)  Reverse  the  shunt  field  by  means  of  the  field-reversing 
switch.  This  causes  the  machine  to  slip  a  pole  and  so  reverses 
the  direct-current  voltage,  making  it  correct.  If  left  this  way 
the  machine  will  continue  slipping,  one  pole  at  a  time,  as  has  just 
been  pointed  out.  Therefore,  the  shunt-field  switch  must  be 
thrown  back  immediately  to  ita  original  position. 

(c)  When  the  converter  is  first  connected  across  the  alternat- 
ing-current line,  the  rotating  field  produced  by  the  armature  cuts 
the  armature  conductors  and  generates  alternating  currents  in 
these  conductors,  as  has  already  been  pointed  out.  The  brushes  are 
stationary  and  the  field  rotating,  so  there  is  no  commutating 
action.  Therefore,  there  is  an  alternating  electromotive  force 
of  line  frequency  across  the  brushes  at  the  instant  of  starting. 
The  armature  rotates  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  of  its  rotating 
field,  because  of  the  reaction  with  the  pole-face  currents.  This  is 
illustrated  by  Fig.  335.  The  rotating  field  about  the  armature  is 
shown  as  rotating  clockwise.  A  conductor,  such  as  the  pole 
faces,  when  placed  in  this  field,  would  tend  to  rotate  clockwise. 
That  is,  if  the  armature  were  held  stationary,  the  field  structure 
would  tend  to  rotate  in  the  direction  of  the  rotating  flux  produced 
by  the  armature,  or  in  a  clockwise  direction.  Therefore,  the 
torque  produced  by  this  rotating  flux  is  in  such  a  direction  that 
it  tends  to  cause  the  field  structure  to  rotate  in  a  clockwise 
direction.  However,  the  field  structure  is  fixed  in  position  and 
the  armature  is  free  to  rotate.  The  reaction  between  the  two 
remains  unchanged.  Consequently  the  armature  will  rotate  in 
a  counter-clockwise  direction.  The  relative  motion  between  arm- 
ature and  field  structure  is  the  same  as  if  the  armature  were 
gtfttiopary  and  the  field  were  free  to  rotate. 
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As  the  Speed  of  the  armature  increases,  the  field  produced  by 
it  must  rotate  slower  and  slower  in  apace,  although  it  does  not 
change  its  speed  relative  to  the  armature.  The  brushes  tend  to 
become  more  and  more  nearly  stationary  with  respect  to  this 
rotating  field,  so  that  their  commutating  action  becomes  greater 
and  greater.  The  frequciicy  of  the  electromotive  force  across 
the  brushes  becomes  less  and  less,  and  when  the  armature  finally 
pulls  into  synchronism,  becomes  zero,  and  a  direct-current  voltage 
exists  across  the  brushes. 

If  a  direct-current  voltmeter  be  connected  across  the  brushes, 
_P^_  its  pointer  will  tend  to  os- 

cillate at  line  frequency 
when  the  alternating  cur- 
rent is  first  switched  on. 
As  the  armature  speeds  up, 
this  frequency  becomes  less 
and  less,  and  the  pointer  is 

Fio.  337.— Method  of  obtaining  correct  SOOn  able  to  foUow  the  slow 
polBrity  by  closing  equaliier  and  serieg-field  oscillations.  When  the  fre- 
quency of  oscillation  be- 
comes very  low  and  the  pointer  is  just  going  through  zero  in 
the  positive  direction,  the  field  switch  should  be  closed.  This 
insures  the  converter's  coming  in  with  the  correct  polarity.  A 
zero-center  type  of  voltmeter  is  desirable  when  this  method  is 
employed. 

{d)  If  the  converter  operates  in  parallel  with  others,  and  equal- 
izers are  used,  a.  weak  field  of  the  correct  polarity  may  be  pro- 
duced in  the  field  of  the  incoming  converter  by  closing  a  line  and 
an  equalizer  switch,  as  indicated  in  Fig.  337.  This  tends  to  make 
the  armature  reaction  build  up  fields  of  the  correct  polarity  and 
so  insures  the  converter  coming  in  properly. 

163.  Starting  Synchronous  Converter  by  Means  of  an  Auxili- 
ary Motor. — As  was  pointed  out  in  Chap.  X,  one  method  of 
starting  a  synchronous  motor  is  to  bring  it  up  to  speed  with  an 
auxiliary  motor  and  then  synchronize.  (See  page  320,  Par,  130.) 
This  same  method  may  be  used  with  the  converter.  The  me- 
thods of  synchronizing  are  identical  with  those  used  with  the 
alternator.  (See  page  168,  Par.  74.)  This  method  of  starting 
is  practically  obsolete. 
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154.  Startiiig  Synchronous  Converter  from  the  Direct- 
current  Side. — If  sufficient  direct-current  power  is  available, 
the  converter  may  be  started  from  the  direct-current  side,  starting 
as  a  shunt  motor.  When  started  in  this  manner,  the  series  field 
should  be  short-circuited,  as  it  will  oppose  the  shunt  field  when 
the  machine  operates  as  a  motor  and  will  therefore  reduce  the 
startii^  torque.  The  transformer  secondaries  are  short-circuits 
on  the  direct-current  armature  at  starting,  as  the  frequency  is 
zero  and  their  resistance  is  very  low.  This  is  particiUarly  true 
if  the  brushes  happen  to  be  resting  on  commutator  segments 
which  are  connected  directly  to  the  slip-ring  taps.  Therefore, 
the  transformers  should  be  disconnected.  The  proper  speed  is 
obtained  by  adjusting  the  shunt  field.  As  there  is  practically  no 
voltage  control  in  the  simple  converter  when  operating  in  this 
manner,  it  is  not  always  possible  to  adjust  the  alternating  voltage 
to  a  value  equal  to  that  of  the  line.  To  prevent  any  disturbance 
which  may  result  from  synchronizing  at  a  voltage  other  than 
bus-bar  voltage,  some  of  the  starting  resistance  is  often  left  in 
the  armature  cireuit  untU  after  the  machine  has  been 
synchronized. 

166.  Parallel  Operation  of  Synchronous  Converters. — Syn- 
chronous converters  may  be  operated  in  parallel  on  the  direct- 
current  side,  just  as  shunt  and  compound  generators  are  similarly 
(Operated.  If  one  series  field  winding  be  used  on  each  machine, 
only  one  equalizer  is  necessary.  If  the  machine  is  a  three-wire 
converter  and  is  compounded,  there  will  be  two  series  fields,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  33S.  In  this  case  two  equalizer  switches  are 
necessary.  (See  Vol.  I,  page  376,  Fig.  338.)  The  loads  are 
shifted  by  changing  the  voltages  of  the  converters,  either  by 
field  control  or  by  any  of  the  other  methods  already  described. 

Better  operation  is  obtained  if  each  converter  has  its  own 
transformer  bank,  rather  than  by  having  a  single  bank  supplying 
all  the  converters.  This  introduces  more  or  less  reactance 
between  converters  and  stabilizes  their  operation.  It  may  even 
be  necessary  to  install  series  reactances  in  the  transformer  leads. 

The  alternating  side  of  a  converter  may  be  accidentally  opened 
by  a  circuit  breaker  or  otherwise,  while  the  direct-current  side 
may  still  be  connected  to  a  source  of  power,  such  as  other  convert- 
ers or  a  storage  batt«ry  across  the  bus-bars.     The  converter  will 
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then  tend  to  operate  as  a  shunt  motor,  usually  with  a  weakened 
field,  due  to  the  differential  action  of  the  compound  winding. 
Under  these  conditions  the  converter  may  tend  to  race.  There- 
fore, converters  are  usually  equipped  with  reverse-energy  relays 
on  the  direct-current  side,  or  else  the  direct-current  breakers  are 


Neotnl 

Fig.  338. — 220-volt,  3-wire  D.  C.  system  obtained  from  a  220-voIt  synchronoua 
converter  emploJ^ng  doub!e-Y  connection. 

interlocked  with  the  alternating-current  ones,  ao  that  the  direct- 
current  side  will  be  opened  simultaneously  with  the  alternating- 
current  side. 

The  resultant  current  in  the  converter  armature  conductors 
produces  the  torque  which  overcomes  the  stray-power  losses  of 
the    converter.     This    resultant  current 
^^^^^^^^g0M     ^^    ^^^    difference   of   two   nearly    equal 
^  currents,   as   has   already  been   demon- 

HHHH^M  strated.  A  small  percentage  change  in 
^^^^^^^M  either  the  motor  current  alone  or  in  the 
^^^^^^^1  generator  current  alone  produces  a  lai^ 
PHHH|^P  percentage  change  in  this  torque  current. 
I^^^^nill  11  Therefore,  the  converter  is  very  sensitive 

^^^^^^^"^^B  to  line  disturbances,  such  as  fluctuatioi^ 
of  voltage  or  of  frequency.  Accord- 
ingly, it  has  a  much  greater  tendency  to 
"hunt"  than  has  the  synchronous  motor. 
For  this  reason,  converters  always  have  amortisseur  or  damper 
windings  or  grids  built  around  and  into  the  poles,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  339.    The  action  of  these  windings  is  the  same  as  in  the 


damper  winding. 
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Bynchronous  motor  described  on  page  318,  Par.  129,  except  that 
the  windings  are  now  stationary  in  space.  The  armature  which 
produces  the  rotating  field  rotates  at  synchronous  speed  in  one 
direction  and  the  rotating  field  itself  rotates  at  synchronous  speed 
in  the  opposite  direction  with  respect  to  the  armature.  Under 
normal  operation  therefore,  the  field  is  stationary  in  space  with 
respect  to  the  amortisseur  windings. 

166.  The  Three-wire  Converter. — It  is  pointed  out  in  Vol.  I, 
Chap.  XII,  that  the  neutral  of  a  3-wire  system  may  be  obtained 
by  the  use  of  two  or  more  slip-rings  connected  to  the  direct- 
current  armature.  A  reactance  coil  is  connected  across  these 
slip-rings  and  alternating  current  Sows  through  this  reactance. 
The  direct-current  neutral  is  connected  to  the  middle  point  of 
this  reactance  and  the  direct  current  of  the  neutral  divides  and 


passes  back  into  the  armature  through  the  reactance.  The 
reactance  has  a  low  resistance  and  has  practically  no  effect  on 
the  direct  current. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  a  synchronous  converter  with  the  proper 
transformer  connections  provides  a  neutral  point  for  just  such  a 
direct-current  neutral.  For  example,  if  a  six-phase,  double- Y, 
or  a  six-phase  star,  Fig.  338,  a  four-phase  star.  Fig.  340,  or  a 
three-phase  Y-connection  of  transformer  secondaries  be  used, 
an  excellent  neutral  is  provided. 

In  the  first  two  of  these  connections,  the  direct  current  flows  in 
opposite  directions  through  the  two-halves  of  each  transformer 
secondary,  so  there  is  no  direct-current  magnetizing  action  on 
the  core.  In  the  Y-connection,  however,  this  is  not  the  case 
and  the  magnetizing  action  of  the  direct  current,  acting  in  con- 
junction with  that  of  the  alternating  current,  produces  an  un- 
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symmetrical  cyclic  magnetization  of  the  iron.  This  is  undesir- 
able, as  it  results  in  an  increased  magnetizing  current  whose 
positive  and  negative  values  will  be  unequal  and  dissimilar.  By 
splitting  each  transformer  secondary  into  two  sections,  a,a', 
b,b',  and  c,c',  Fig.  341,  and  connecting  as  indicated,  it  will  be 
observed  that  the  direct  current  flows  in  opposite  directions  in 


the  two-halves  of  each  secondary  winding,  and  consequently,  has 
no  appreciable  magnetizing  effect. 

Figure  338  shows  the  complete  connection  for  a  six-phase, 
220-volt,  three-wire  converter,  having  two  series  fields  and  with 
the  direct-current  neutral  connected  to  the  neutral  of  the  double- 
Y  connected  transformer  secondaries.  Figure  340  shows  a 
direct-current  system  supplied  by  a  four-phase  converter,  the 
neutral  being  obtained  through  two  star-connected  transformers. 


CHAPTER  XII 
TRANSMISSION  OF  POWER  BY  ALTERNATING  CURRENT 

167.  TransmisBion  Systems. — To  transmit  power  economically 
over  considerable  distances,  it  is  necessary  that  the  voltage  be 
high.  High  voltages  are  readily  obtainable  with  alternating 
current.  As  high  as  15,000  volts  may  be  generated  directly. 
For  voltages  in  excess  of  this  it  is  desirable  to  use  transformers, 
as  it  is  difficult  to  insulate  the  generators  for  these  higher  voltages. 
The  transmission  voltage  is  usually  too  high  for  commercial 
uses,  but  for  purposes  of  distribution  it  may  be  stepped  down 
to  the  desired  value  by  the  use  of  transformers. 

Direct-current  voltages  for  commercial  power  can  be  raised 
and  lowered  only  by  machines  having  rotating  commutators. 
The  efficiency  of  such  apparatus  is  not  high,  and  operating  diffi- 
culties are  encountered  in  connection  with  the  commutators", 
even  at  comparatively  low  voltages.  Hence,  alternating  current 
is  nearly  always  used  for  transmission  purposes.  (The  one 
exception  is  the  Thury'  System  in  Europe.)  Where  considerable 
power  is  involved,  polyphase  systems  are  used  because  of  the 
many  advantages  of  polyphase  over  single-phase  systems.  For 
example,  polyphase  motors  are  considerably  cheaper  and  lighter 
than  single-phase  motors  of  equal  rating  and  as  a  rule  have  better 
operating  characteristics.  The  output  of  generators  when 
operating  polyphase  is  much  greater  than  when  operating  single- 
phase.     (See  page  76.) 

Of  the  polyphase  systems,  the  three-phase  system  is  generally 
used  for  transmission,  although  the  employment  of  two-phase  for 
.  distribution  purposes  is  not  uncommon.  The  three-phase  system 
has  the  advantage  that  it  requires  the  least  number  of  conduc- 
tors of  all  the  polyphase  systems;  the  voltage  imbalancing  even 
with  unbalanced  loads  is  not  usually  serious;  and  for  a  given 
voltage  between  conductors,  with  a  given  power  transmitted  a 
given  distance  with  a  given  line  loss,  the  three-phase  system 
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requires  only  75  per  cent,  as  much  copper  &s  either  the  single- 
phase  or  the  two-phase  system. 

The  single-phase  system  is  used  in  railroad  electrihcation, 
where  single-phase  power  is  supplied  at  the  trolley.  The  most 
notable  examples  of  this  are  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and 
Hartford  Railroad  and  the  Norfolk  and  Western  Railway. 

When  the  voltage  is  so  high  as  to  make  transformers  necessary, 
the  power  is  usually  generated  at  6,600  volts.  This  voltage  is 
not  so  high  as  to  make  difficult  the  proper  insulation  of  the  gener- 
ators, and  at  the  same  time  the  armature  conductors  and  the 
leads  running  to  the  switchboard  do  not  become  too  large. 


FlO.  342. — Typical  eoonections  of  a  power  ByBtem. 


The  transmission  voltage  is  largely  determined  by  economic 
considerations.  Although  a  high  voltage  reduces  the  conductor 
erosa-scction,  the  saving  in  copper  may  be  offaet  by  the  increased 
cost  of  insulating  the  line,  by  the  increased  size  of  transmission- 
line  structures  and  by  the  increased  size  of  generating  and  sub- 
stations, due  to  the  large  clearances  required  by  the  high-voltage 
leads  and  bus-bars.  A  rough  ba^  for  determining  the  trans- 
mission voltage  is  to  use  1,000  volts  per  mile  of  line. 

Because  of  the  danger  involved,  it  ia  not  usually  permissible 
to  carry  high-voltage  transmission  lines  through  thickly  popu- 
lated districts  in  order  to  reach  the  distributing  sub-stations. 
The  voltage  ia  usually  stepped  down  to  about  13,200  volts  at 
sub-stations  located  at  the  outskirts  of  the  city  and  thence  carried 
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into  the  city  underground,  or  occasionally  overhead,  at  13,200 
volts. 

Figure  342  shows  a  typical  system.  No  attempt  is  made  to 
show  switches,  circuit-breakers,  etc.  Power  is  generated  at 
6,600  volts  and  is  delivered  directly  to  the  6,600-voIt  bus-bars. 
It  is  then  stepped  up  to  110,000  volts,  the  transmission  voltage, 
by  delta-Y  transformer  banks  whose  secondaries  are  connected 
to  the  110,000-volt  bus-bars. 
The  power  then  passes  out 
over  the  duplicate  trans- 
mission lines  to  a  sub-station 
located  in  the  outskirts  of  the 
district  where  the  power  is  to 
be  utilized.  It  is  then  stepped 
down  to  13,200  volts  by 
Y-Y-transformer  banks  and 
delivered  to  the  13,200-voIt 
bua-bars  at  this  sub-station. 
The  power  then  leaves  these 
13,200-volt  bus-bars  for  the 
various  distributing  sub- 
stations in  the  district.  One 
distributing  sub-station  is 
shown.  Here  the  voltage  is 
stepped  down  to  a  three-phase, 
four-wire  system.  This  ays-  Mahting  traDafom 
tem   has  4,000  volts  between 

conductors,  or  2,310  volts  to  neutral,  for  distribution  to  the  con- 
sumers. 

Usually  the  lighting  and  the  power  loads  are  connected  to 
separate  feeders,  in  order  to  avoid  the  annoying  flickering  of  the 
lamps  when  motors  are  thrown  on  or  off  the  line.  The  lighting 
loads  are  usually  supplied  by  10  ;  1  transformers  located  on  the 
poles,  from  whose  secondaries  230-1 15-volt,  three-wire  systems 
are  obtained.  Fig.  343.  The  two  wires  coming  from  the  top 
crossarm  to  the  crossarm  next  beneath  and  going  through  the 
fuse  cut-outs  to  the  transformer  are  the  2,300-volt  lines.  The 
230-115-volt  secondary  wires  leave  the  front  side  of  the  trans- 
former and  feed  three  vertically-arranged  conductors  of  the  three- 
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wire  aecondary  mains,  which  supply  the  local  lighting  loads. 
The  power  consumers  are  usually  connected  to  the  eecondaries 
of  V-«onnected  or  delta-connected  transformers  located  at  the 
consumer's  premises.  In  order  that  the  secondary  mains  may 
not  be  too  large,  440  and  550  volts  are  generally  used  for  the 
power  loads.     (Also  see  Vol.  I,  page  380,  Fig.  341.) 

In  the  sub-station,  other  power-transfonuing  apparatus  may  be 
installed,  such  as  constant-current  transformers;  motor-generator 
sets  or  synchronous  converters,  for  obtaining  direct  current,  etc. 
168.  Transmission  Line  Reactance ;  Single-phase. — In  making 
line  calculations  for  the  transmission  of  direct-current  power,  the 
resistance  alone  needs  to  be  considered.  In  making  similar  calcu- 
lations for  alternating-current  lines,  it  is  necessary  to  take  into 
consideration  not  only  the  line  resistance,  but  the  line  reactance  as 
well.  In  cables  and  in  overhead  lines  operating  at  high  voltage,  it 
is  also  necessary  to  consider  the  capacitance  between  conductors- 
Figure  344  shows  the  cross-section  of  a  two-conductor,  single- 
phase  line.  As  the  current  at  any  instant  flows  in  opposite  direc- 
tions in  the  two  conductors,  the  circular  paths  of  the  magnetic 
lines  set  up  about  one  conductor  must  always  go  in  a  direction 
opposite  to  that  for  the  other  conductor.  That  is,  when  one 
magnetic  field  is  acting  in  a 
clockwise  direction,  the  other 
must  be  acting  in  a  counter- 
clockwise direction.  This 
causes  the  two  fields  to  act  in 
conjunction  in  the  area  be- 
tween    the    two    conductors, 

Fig.  344.— MasDsUc  field  between  the    aS    shown    in   Fig.   344.      ThuS, 

twocoiiducto™<,(«singie.ph«BeUDe.  two  parallel  wires  form  a  rec- 
tangular loop  of  one  turn,  through  which  flux  is  set  up  by  the 
current  in  the  wires.  This  flux  links  the  loop  and  the  circuit 
has  inductance,  therefore.  It  might  appear  that  this  inductance 
would  be  negligible,  because  the  loop  has  but  one  turn  and  the 
flux  path  is  entirely  in  air.  It  must  be  remembered,  however, 
that  the  cross-sectional  area  of  the  flux  path  is  large,  usually  being 
from  1  to  20  ft.  wide  and  several  miles  long.  Although  the 
flux  density  is  small,  the  total  flux  linking  the  loop  is  usually 
considerable. 
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It  can  be  ahowD  that  the  inductance  of  such  a  loop  is 

L  =  21(0.080  +  0.741  logw-)  mil-henrys,  (84) 

where  D  is  the  distance  between  conductor  centers,  and  r  is  the 
radius  of  each  conductor,  both  expressed  in  the  same  units.  I  is 
the  length  of  the  line  in  miles.     The  reactance  of  the  loop  is 

X  "  2ir/L  (85) 

where  /  ia  the  frequency  in  cycles  per  second. 

It  is  usually  more  convenient  to  consider  the  inductance  of  a 
single  conductor  only.  The  inductance  per  single  conductor  is 
obviously  one-half  the  value  given  in  equation  (84),  which  applies 
to  the  two  conductors  of  the  circuit. 

The  reactance  per  mile  then  becomes 

X  =  2ir/(80  +  741  logi„-)  lO""  ohms  per  mile.      (86) 

Table  I  in  the  Appendix  gives  values  of  the  reactance  at  60 
cycles  per  second  for  solid  and  stranded  conductors,  at  various 
spacings.  The  reactance  for  stranded  conductors  is  slightly  less 
than  the  corresponding  values  given  for  soUd  conductors.  The 
reactance  at  other  frequencies  may  be  found  by  direct  propor- 
tion. (For  more  complete  tables  see  Sec.  XI,  Standard  Hand- 
book, fifth  edition.) 

Example. — A  single-phaae  transmissioD  line  is  40  milea  long  and  coDsists 
of  two  0000  solid  conductors  spaced  4  ft.  on  centers. 

(a)  Find  the  inductance  of  the  entire  line  and  the  reactance  per  conductor 
at  25  cycles  per  second;  (6)  at  60  cycles  per  second;  (c)if  a  200-amp.,  60-cycle 
current  flows  over  thia  line  find  the  total  reactance  drop. 

The  diameter  of  0000  conductor  is  460  mila;  the  radius,  r  =  0.230  in. 

48 

D/r  -  r— -„  -  209 

0.230 

logn  20ft  =  2.32         (p.  462) 
The  inductance  per  mile 
L'  -  2(0.080  +  0.741  X  2.32)  =  3.60  mll-henrya  (from  equation  84). 

(a)  The  total  inductance 

L  =  3.60  X  40  =  144  mil-henrys  or  72  mil-hcnrya  per  conductor.    Atu. 
The  reactance  per  conductor  at  26  cycles 

X,  -  2*  25  X  72  X10-'=  11.3  ohms  Aru. 

(b)  The  reactance  per  conductor  at  60  cycles 

X,  -  2x60  X  72  X  10-'  =  27.1  ohms.  Aim. 

(c)  The  total  reactance  drop 

V  =  27.1  X  200  X  2  =  10,840  volts.  *!.■<*. 
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159.  Transmission  Line  Reactance;  Tbree-phase. — In  trans- 
tniseion  line  problems  it  is  convenient  to  consider  the  reactance 
of  the  individual  conductor,  rather  than  the  reactance  of  the 
looped  line  or  of  the  entire  circuit.  The  convenience  becomes 
more  apparent  when  three-phase  lines  are  considered.  In  Fig. 
345  are  shown  the  three  conductors  of  a  three-phase  line,  symmet- 
rically spaced.  That  is,  each  conductor  is  at  an  apex  of  the  same 
equilateral  triangle.  The  current  at  the  instant  shown  is  flowing 
outward  in  conductor  A  and  inward  in  conductors  B  and  C. 
The  field  produced  by  each  conductor  is  indicated.  These  fields 
are  continually  changing,  due  to  the  cyclic  variation  of  the  current 
in  the  three  phases,  and  this  causes  a  rotating  field  in  the  region 


Fia.  346. — Magnetic  field  pro- 
duced by  conductor  C  does  not  link 
loop  AB. 


between  the  conductors.  This  rotating  field  is  similar  to  the 
rotating  field  of  the  polyphase  induction  motor,  and  as  it  cuts 
all  three  conductors,  it  induces  electromotive  forces  in  them. 

In  treating  this  problem,  however,  it  is  simpler  to  consider  the 
reactAnee  of  each  conductor  separately.  If  the  spacing  is  sym- 
metrical, the  fiux  produced  by  each  conductor  does  not  induce 
any  electromotive  force  in  the  circuit  composed  of  the  other  two 
citnductors.  For  example,  Fig.  346  shows  the  circular  field 
produced  by  conductor  C  acting  alone.  As  none  of  its  lines  links 
the  circuit  AB,  conductor  C  does  not  induce  any  electromotive 
forrv  in  loop  AB.  Likewise,  conductor  .-1  induces  no  electro- 
motive force  in  loop  BC,  and  conductor  B  induces  no  electromo- 
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tive  force  in  loop  CA,  provided  the  conductors  are  symmetrically 
spaced. 

In  the  three-phase  case,  therefore,  the  reactance  per  conductor 
is  found  by  equation  (85),  page  381,  or  by  conBulting  the  tables, 
page  465.  The  distance  between  the  centers  of  conductors  is 
used  for  D. 

ETsampU. — A  three-phase  liae  consista  of  three  0000  solid  conducton 
placed  at  the  comers  of  an  equilateral  triangle,  4  ft.  on  a  side,  find  the 
reactance  drop  per  conductor  per  mile  when  a  2d-cycle  alternating  current 
of  120  amp.  flows  in  the  conductors. 

X  -  2ir25(80  +  741  log,o  ^)10-'  ohms. 

=  157(80  +  741  X  2,32)  lO"' 
-  157  X  1800  X  10-"  -  0.282  ohm. 
The  voltage  ilrop 

V  =  120  X  0.282  -  33.8  volte.  Atu. 

Instead  of  calculating  the  reactance  X,  it  may  first  be  found 
in  Appendix  I,  page  465,  for  60  cycles  per  second,  its  value  being 
0.677  ohm.  The  25-cycle  reactance  is  25/60  of  this  value,  and 
is  equal  to  0.282  ohm. 

160.  Transmission  Line  Capacitance;  Single-phase. — If  a 
dired-currenl  voltage  be  applied  to  a  transmission  line  under  no- 
load  conditions,  no  current  flows 
after  the  first  few  moments,  except 
the  almost  negligible  leakf^e  cur- 
rent. If  an  aitemating  voltage  be 
applied  to  a  transmission  line,  consid- 
erable current  may  flow,  even  if  there 
be  no  appreciable  leakage  and  no  jn 
connected  load.  This  current  is  the  1 1 
charging  current  of  the  line,  and  leads  — 4^1*- 
the  voltage  by  almost  90",  The  line  Pw-  347.— ElectroBtatJc  flui  be- 
acts  aa  a  condenser,  the  conductors  *"™'' ''""  "O"^'"'^^- 

being  the  plates  and  the  air  the  dielectric.  Each  conductor 
becomes  charged,  first  positively  and  then  negatively,  which 
results  in  an  aitemating  current. 

This  is  illustrated  by  Fig.  347,  which  shows  conductors  A  and  B 
of  a  single-phase  line.  At  the  instant  shown,  conductor  A  is 
positive  and  conductor  B  is  n^ative.     The  electrostatic  flui: 
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existing  in  the  field  between  A  and  B  is  sfaown.    The  capacitance 
between  amdvetora  of  such  a  line  can  be  sfaown  to  be  approximately 

C  =  ^^^  mf.  per  mile  (87) 

logio- 

wfaere  D  is  the  distance  between  conductor  centers  and  r  is  the 
radius  of  each  conductor,  both  expressed  in  the  same  units. 

The  simplest  method  of  treating  transmission-line  problems  is 
to  work  with  voltages  to  neutral  and  with  capacitances  to  neidral. 


({)  Une  espadtanca  Mplaeed  br         (")  Udb  upBCitmnce  replacad  br 


In  Fig.  348  (a),  an  imaginary  plane  surface  xj/  is  shown  midway 
between  conductors  A  and  B  and  perpendicular  to  the  plane 
of  the  conductors.  The  electrostatic  field  between  this  sur- 
face and  each  conductor  is  the  same.  As  the  plane  bisects 
every  electrostatic  flux  line,  the  potential  difference  between 
conductor  A  and  any  point  in  the  plane  is  equal  to  the  potential 
difference  between  conductor  B  and  this  same  point.  That  is, 
the  potential  of  every  point  on  the  plane  xy  is  midway  between 
the  potential  of  conductor  A  and  that  of  conductor  B.  Henee, 
every  point  in  this  surface  is  at  the  same  potential  and  xy  is 
an  equipotential  surface.     The  plane  xy  may  be  replaced  by  a 
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thin  conducting  plate  of  infinite  breadth  without  disturbing  the 
electrostatic  field.  Each  conductor  has  the  same  capacitance 
to  this  plate.  This  capacitance  must  be  tmce  the  capacit- 
ance between  the  conductors  themselves.  That  is,  the  capacit- 
ance C  between  conductors,  Fig,  348  (6),  may  be  replaced  by  two 
equal  capacitances,  Ci,  Ci,  connected  in  series,  Fig.  348  (c), 
where  Ci  =  2C.  The  joint  capacitance  of  the  two  capacitances 
Ci,  Ci  in  series  is  obviously  just  equal  to  that  of  the  single 
capacitance,  C.  The  point  0  is  the  neutral  of  the  system,  its 
potential  being  the  same  as  that  of  the  plate  xy. 

If  the  capacitance  to  neutral  is  used  when  calculating  the 
charging  current,  the  vgltage  to  neutral  must  also  be  used.  With 
half  the  voltage  and  twice  the  capacitance,  the  charging  current 
per  conductor  is  the  same  as  if  the  total  voltage  and  the  capaci- 
tance between  conductors  had  been  used. 

The  capacitance  to  neutral  may  be  found  by  multiplying  equa- 
tion (87)  by  2. 

C 1  =  — — jT  mf .  per  mile  to  neutral.  (88) 

logio- 

Obviously,  the  line  charging  current  is 

Ic  =  2rfCiElO~*  amperes  per  mile  of  line, 
where  /  is  the  frequency  in  cycles  per  second,  E  is  the  voltage  to 
neiUral,  and  Ci  is  the  capacitance  to  neutral  in  microfarads  per 
mile  of  line. 

Appendix  J,  page  466,  gives  amperes  per  mile  of  line,  per 
100,000  volts  to  neutral,  at  60  cycles  per  second,  for  various 
sizes  of  conductor  and  various  spacings. 

Example. — A  40-mile,  6(V-cycle,  single-phase  line  consists  of  two  000 
conductors  spaced  5  ft.  apart.  What  is  the  chaining  current  if  the  voltage 
between  wires  is  33,000  volts? 

The  diameter  of  000  wire  is  410  mils. 

The  radius 


loK. 

D/r 
o293 

=  0.206  in. 

=  60/0.20.^  =  293 
=  2.47 

^"^    2.47 

0.628  mf. 

The  charging  current 

/,  =  2.60  X  0.628  X 

33,000,0 
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161.  Transmission  Line  Capacitance;  Three-phase. — Figure 
349  shows  the  three  conductors  A,  B,  C,  of  a  three-phase  line, 
these  conductors  being  symmetrically  spaced.  There  is  ca- 
pacitance between  each  pair  of  conductors,  which  can  be  rep- 
resented by  three  equal  capacitances  c',  c',  c'.  Fig.  349(a), 
connected  in  delta.  In  determining  the  capacitive  relations  in 
this  type  of  system,  it  simpUfies  the  problem  to  substitute  an 
equivalent  Y-system  for  the  delta-system.  It  is  obvious  that 
any  delta-load  may  be  replaced  by  an  equivalent  Y-load.  This 
is  the  same  as  considering  that  each  conductor  has  capacitance  c 
to  a  fictitious  neutral  0,  Fig.  349(6).  In  the  actual  line  the 
A  ■  .   A    . 


m 

I  3-pha8e  system  replaced  by  on  equivalent 

neutral  may  be  the  ground.    The  voltage  across  each  of  these 
condensers  c  is  E/-\/Z  where  E  is  the  line  voltage. 

Equation  (87),  page  384,  may  then  be  applied  to  finding  the 
capacitance  to  neutral,  c,  D  being  taken  as  the  distance  between 
conductor  centers.  The  voltage  to  neutral  E/-^/3  is  used  for 
determining  the  charging  current  per  conductor. 

Example. — Assume  that  a  third  wire  be  added  to  the  system  of  paragraph 
160  to  form  a  symmetrical  spacing  and  that  the  system  is  operated  three- 
phase,  33,000  volts  between  conductotB.  Find  the  charging  current  per 
conductor. 

r  -  0.205  in. 
D/r  -  60/  0.205  =  293 
log,o  293  =  2.47 

.  =  40  x5g^=  0.628 mf. 

Volts  to  neutral  -  33,000/ V3  -  18,070  volts. 
The  charging  current  per  conductor 

L  =  2»60  X  0.628  X  19,070  =  4.52  amp.     Aiu. 
This  may  be  checked  by  Appendix  J,  page  466. 
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162.  Three-phase  System;  Cooductors  Spaced  Unsyinmetri- 
cally. — If  the  conductors  in  a  three-phase  system  are  noi  sym- 
metrically  spaced,  being  located  at  the  comers  of  a  triangle 
whose  sides  may  be  of  any  length,  as  A,  B,  and  C,  Fig.  350(o), 
the  side  D  of  the  equivalent  equilateral  triangle,  Fig.  350{6), 
may  be  found  ae  follows: 

D  =  </ABC  (89) 


(a)  (6) 

Fio.  3G0. — UiiBymmetriciJ  spacing  and  equivaleot  eymmetriciil  apaciuE. 

This  value  of  D  should  be  used  as  the  distance  between  the 
conductor  centers  of  the  equivalent  system  in  transmission  line 
calculations. 

163.  Single-phase  Line  Calculatioiis. — In  determining  the 
voltage  drop  in  an  alternating-current  line,  both  the  resietance 
and  the  reactance  must  be  taken  into  consideration.  The  volt- 
age to  supply  the  resistance  drop  is  in  phase  with  the  current, 
and  the  voltage  to  supply  the  reactance  drop  is  in  quadrature 
with  the  current  and  leading. 


Fia.  361. — Single-phase  line  having  resistance  and  reaotanoe. 

In  making  transmission-line  calculations,  it  is  convenient  in  all 
cases  to  work  to  neutral.  Figure  351  shows  a  single-phase  line 
which  has  a  resistance  per  wire  of  R  ohms  and  a  reactance  per 
wire  of  X  ohms.  The  load  takes  a  current  I  amperes  at  a  power- 
factor  cos  0,  and  the  total  voltage  at  the  load  or  receiver  is  2Eb. 
The  voltage  to  neviral  at  the  receiver  is  therefore  Ea-  The 
total  voltage  at  the  sending  or  generating  end  is  2Eg, 
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If  this  system  be  split  along  the  line  CD,  two  systems  result, 
one  of  which  is  shown  in  Fig,  352.  Each  of  these  two  systems 
transmits  one-half  the  total  power  and  the  sendtng-end  and 
receiving-end  voltage  of  each  system  ia  half  the  voltage  between 
conductors.  The  voltage  at  each  end  is  now  the  voltage  to  neu- 
tral. The  ground  is  assumed  to  be  the  return  conductor.  The 
return  conductor  need  be  merely  hypothetical,  however,  for  under 
balanced  conditions.  Fig.  351,  no  current  flows  back  through  the 


-nnnnrew^— 
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Fio.  352. — Single-phase  line  and  voltages  to  neutral. 

ground,  as  each  half  of  the  system  acts  aa  a  return  for  the  other 
half.  Therefore,  the  voltage  drop  through  the  ground  is  zero. 
That  ia,  Fig.  352,  for  purposes  of  calculation,  the  ground  may  be 
considered  as  having  zero  resistance  and  zero  reactance. 

Let  it  be  required,  in  Fig.  352,  to  determine  the  generator 
voltage  Eo  when  the  load  voltage  Er,  the  current  /,  and  power- 
factor  cos  9  are  given.  The  vector  diagram  is  shown  in  Fig. 
353(a),  The  component  of  voltage  to  supply  the  IR  drop  is 
laid  off  in  phase  with  the  current  /;  the  component  to  supply 


^r:^ 

■y^ 

— — -■ 

Eo_-- 

4w 

\/ 

"-  i 

(a) 

V^ 

Fig.  353.— Veeto 

r  diagrams 

for 

single- phase 

the  IX  drop  is  laid  oft  90°  ahead  of  the  current  /.  The  resultant 
of  these  two  components  is  the  component  to  supply  the  IZ 
drop,  or  to  supply  the  actual  voltage  drop  per  conductor.  The 
voltage  at  the  generator  Ea  is  the  vector  sum  of  Eg  and  IZ.  In 
Fig.  353(b)  the  IR  and  IX  components  are  added  to  jE*  vec- 
torially.  It  will  be  seen  that  this  figure  is  similar  to  Fig.  145, 
Chap.  VI,  page  139,  and  its  geometrical  solution  is  identical. 

Ea  =  ViE«  cos  0  +  IH)^  +  {£,  sin  $  +  IX)*        (90) 
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Example. — It  18  desired  to  deliver  4,000  kw.,  single-phase,  at  a  distance  of 
25  milea,  the  load  voltage  being  33,000  volta,  60  cycles,  and  the  powei-fa«tor 
of  the  load  being  0.86.  The  conductors  are  spaced  4  ft.  apart.  The  line  loaa 
shall  not  exceed  10  per  ceot.  of  the  power  delivered.  Determine:  (a)  the  sise 
of  conductor;  (6)  the  resistaDce  drop  per  conductor;  (c)  the  reactance  drop 
per  conductor;  (d)  the  voltage  at  the  sending  end;  (e)  the  line  regulation. 
Neglect  capacitive  effects. 

(a)  The  line  loss  -  4,000  X  0.10  -  400  kw.  =  400,000  watts. 

The  loss  per  conductor  -  400,000/2  -  200,000  watta. 

_  ^  ,  4,000,000  ,,„ - 

The  current  /  -  ^^  ^  ^^  =  142.6  amp. 

l^Rf  -  (142.5)'^  -  200,000  watta. 
ff  =  200,000/(142.5)'  -  9.85  ohms. 
Bes.  (per  mile)  =  9.85/25  =0.394  ohm. 
From  Appendbt  H,  p^e  464,  the  wire  having  the  next  lowest  resistance 
per  mile  is  000  A.W.G.,  the  resistance  of  which  is  0.333  ohm  per  mile. 

(6)  Total  resistance  per  conductor 


(c)  PVom  Appendix  1,  page  465,  for  000  conductor  and  48-in.  spacing, 
the  reactance  per  conductor  is  0.692  ohm  per  mile. 

Total  reactance  per  conductor,  X  ••  25  X  0.692  -  17.3  ohms.  Am. 

The  reactance  dn>p 

IX  -  142.5  X  17.3  -  2,470  volta,  An». 

id)  Applying  equation  (90),  using  volta  to  neutral  {En  =  16,500  volta), 
cose  -  0.85    e=  31.8°        sin  e-  0.527 

Ea  -  V (16,500  X  0.85  +  1188)'  +  (16,500  X  0.527  +  2470)' 
=  V (15,220)'+  (11,170)'  =  V357  X  10'  =  18,900  volte. 
The  voltage  at  the  generator  -  2  X  18,900  =  37,800  volta.  An». 

(e)  The  line  Tegvlation  is  defined  as  the  Hae  in  voUage  when  fuU  load  u 
Uirovn  off  the  Hne,  divided  by  the  load  voltage. 

„      ,  ^.           37,800  -  33,000      ,,  ,  ^  . 

Regulation  =  —     33000  *"'  ^^  "^  * 

164.  Three-phase  Line  Calculations. — The  advantage  of 
working  transmission  line  problems  to  neutral  is  much  more 
obvious  in  three-phase  lines  than  in  single-phase  lines.  Figure 
354(a)  shows  a  three-phase  system,  each  conductor  of  which  has 
a  resistance  of  R  ohms  and  a  reactance  of  X  ohms.  The  voltage 
to  neutral  at  the  load  is  Er  and  the  voltage  to  neutral  at  the  aend- 
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mg  end  is  Ea.  In  order  to  determiDe  the  line  characteristics,  one 
phase  is  removed,  Fig.  354(6),  and  its  characteristics  determined. 
Under  the  condition  of  balanced  load,  which  is  assumed,  the 
relations  in  all  three  phases  are  similar,  so  that  the  results  ob- 
tained with  one  phase  may  be  appUed  to  the  other  two.  As 
each  pair  of  wires  is  the  common  return  of  the  third  wire,  no 
current  returns  through  the  ground  under  the  balanced  conditions 
assumed.  As  the  voltage  drop  between  the  load  neutral  and 
the  generator  neutral  is  zero,  the  ground  may  be  considered  as  a 
return  conductor  of  zero  resistance  and  of  zero  reactance,  as  was 


(&)  ODephaMots-plutaelEne. 
Fio.  354. — Three-phase  line  having  resistance  and  reactance. 

done  in  the  single-phase  case.  The  load  need  not  necessarily  be 
Y-connected,  as  indicated  in  Fig.  354(a).  The  same  method  is 
used  even  if  the  load  be  delta-connected  and  there  be  no  neutral. 
The  delta-load  is  replaced  by  an  equivalent  Y-load  and  the  com- 
putations are  made  for  one  phase  only. 

Example. — Solve  the  problem  of  Par.  163,  asauming  three-phase  trans- 
mission,  other  conditions  remaining  the  aame.  Power  to  be  delivered,  4,000 
kw. ;  load  voltage,  33,000  between  conductors ;  distance,  25  tnilea ;  frequency, 
60  cycles;  load  power-factor,  0.85;  spacing  of  conductors,  48  in.;  allowable 
line  loss  10  per  cent  of  power  delivered.  Find  (a),  (b),  (c),  {d),  and  («}, 
Par.  163. 

(a)  The  power  per  phase  -  4,000/3  -  1,330  kw. 

The  voltage  to  neutral  &a  -  33,000/\/3  =  19,070  volt*. 
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1  330  000 
Current  per  conductor  /  =  in  mn  'v  Qok ~  ^-^  ""P- 

Allowable  loss  per  conductor-  1,330  X  0.10  =•  133  kw.  =  133,000  watts. 
ReaiHtance  per  conductor  IP  =  -/a^Ry    ~  ^^-^  ohms. 
ReeiHtance  per  mile  -  19.64/26  ~  0.786  ohm. 

From  Appendix  H,  page  464,  the  wire  having  the  next  lowest  resistance 
per  mile  is  No.  1  A.  W.  G.,  the  resiistance  of  which  is  0.665  ohm  per  mile. 

(6)  Total  resistance  per  conductor 

fl  -  25  X  0.665  -  16.6  ohms 
IR  '  82.3  X  16.6-  1,366  volts.    Ant. 

(c)  From  Appendix  I,  page  466,  for  No.  1  wire  and  48~in.  spacing,  the  re- 
actance is  0.734  ohm  per  mile. 

Total  reactance  per  conductor 

A"  =  25  X  0.734  -  18.35  ohms. 
The  reactance  drop 

IX  =  82.3  X  18.36  =  1,510  volts.    Am. 

(d)  From  equation  (90),  using  volts  to  neutral,  {Eft  =  19,070  voHs). 
COB  e  -  0.86    e  =  31.8°       sin  6  -  0.527 

Ba  =  ^(19,070  X  0.85  +  1.365)'  +  (19,070  X  0.527  +1,510)' 

=  v'(17,580)»  +  (11,560)'  =  V'443  X  10*  =  21,000  volts. 

The  voltage  between  conductors  at  the  sending  end 

E'a  =  \/%X  21,000  =  36,400  volts.     An*. 

,  ,  o      ...          21,000  -  19,070      1,930        ,„  ,  .      , 

(c)Reguktion-^ ^  j^^^  or  10.1  per  cent.    An,. 

166.  Lines  Having  Considerable  Capacitance. — Heretofore  the 
line  capacitance  has  heem  considered  negligible  in  its  effect  on 
the  regulation.  In  long  lines  of  high  voltage  the  charging  cur- 
rent, due  to  the  line  capacitance,  may  have  a  very  considerable 

/  K  X 
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Fio.  355.^ — TraDBcniaeion  line  having  resiBtance.  reactance  and  capacitance. 

effect  on  the  regulation.  Its  tendency  is  to  cause  the  voltage 
to  rise  from  the  sending  end  to  the  receiving  end.  The  capaci- 
tance of  the  usual  line  is  distributed  uniformly  along  the  line. 
The  calculations  are  very  conrnderably  simplified,  however,  if 
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the  total  capacitance  C  to  neutral  be  divided,  one-half  being 
concentrated  at  the  sendiag  end  and  one-half  at  the  receiving 
end,  in  parallel  with  the  load,  Fig.  355.  This  assumption  intro- 
duces little  or  no  error  in  the  results,  even  for  the  longest  existing 
60-cycle  lines.  The  condenser  at  the  sending  end  has  no  effect 
on  the  regulation,  but  its  chaining  current  Ic/2  must  be  added 
vectorially  to  the  line  current  /  in  order  to  obtain  the  total 
current  supplied  by  the  generator.  The  current  Ic/2  taken  by 
the  condenser  at  the  load  must  be  added  vectorially  to  the  load 
current  Ib  in  order  to  obtain  the  total  line  current  /.  The  prob- 
lem is  then  treated  by  the  methods  already  outlined. 

Example. — It  ia  required  to  deliver  30,000  kw.  st  0.80  power-factor  at  a 
distance  of  100  miles,  with  a  line  loss  not  exceeding  10  per  cent,  of  the  power 
delivered.  The  voltage  at  the  load  is  120,000  volta,  60  cycles,  and  the  lines 
are  arranged  at  the  apexea  of  an  equilat«ral  triangle,  12  ft.  on  a  aide.  Deter- 
mine: (a)  the  line  regulation;  (6)  the  total  power  supplied  by  the  generat- 
ing station. 

The  power  per  phase, 

p.  M99.  10,000  k,. 

The  volts  to  neutral  at  the  load, 

Em  -  120,000/ a/3  -  69,300  volta. 
The  current  per  conductor  at  the  load, 
7  10,000 

"69,300  X  o.a 


:  —  180.5  amp. 


The  power  loss  per  conductor  •■  10,000  X  0.10  =>  I.OOOkw.    -   1,000,000 
.  1,000,000  _  ,„  ,  .^„„ 


Res.  per  mile  =  -ttJa  =  0.307  ohm. 


From  Appendix  H,  page  464,  the  wire  having  the  next  lowest  r 
per  mile  is  0000,  the  resistance  per  mile  of  which  is  0.264  ohm. 

The  conductor  resistance  fi  =  100  X  0.264  =  26.40  ohms. 

From    Appendix  I,  page  465,    the  reactance  per  conductor  per  mile 
for  0000  wire  and  144-in.  spacing  is  0.810  ohm. 

Total  reactance  =  100X0.810  =  81.0  ohms. 

The  charging  current  for  0000  wire  with  144-in.  spacing  and  100,000  volti 
to  neutral  is  from  Appendix  J,  page  466,  0.523  amp.  per  mile. 

The  total  charging  current  for  the  above  line  is 

/,  -  0.523.  X  i^^X  100  =  36.2  amp. 
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As  only  one-half  the  line  capacitance  is  aaaumed  at  the  receiving  end,  the 
charging  current  flowing  over  the  line,  Ie/2  =  36.2/2  "  18.1  amp. 

In  order  to  find  the  total  line  current,  however,  this  18.1  amp.  must  be 
added  vectorially  to  the  180,5  amp,  of  load-current.  Therefore,  Fig.  366, 
theloadcurrent  is  resolved  into  an  energy  component /cos  8  ~  ii  =  180.5X 
0.8  —  144.4  amp.,  and  a  quadratur 
ponent  /  sin  ff  -  t,  =  180.6  X  0.6  ■ 


i^i-l" 


As  the  quadrature  component,  108.3 
amp.,  lags  the  load  voltage  by  90°  and 
the  chaining  current,  18.1  amp.,  leads  the 
load  volt^e  by  00°,  the  resulting  quad- 
rature component  ia 


38.3  - 


18.1  = 


0.2  amp. 


The  total  line  current 


/'  =  V(144.4)'  +"(96:2)'  =  170  amp. 
The  voltage  at  the  sending  end 
Eg  -  V (69,300  X  0.8  +  170  X 


+  (69,300  X  0.6  +  170  X  81.0) » 
-  V (3,690  -I-  3,060)  X  10'  =  81,500  volts. 
81,500  -  69,300      12,200 


(a)  Line  regulation  •^ 
(6)  The  total  line  loss 

P"  =  3  X  (170)'  X  26.4  =  2,290  kw.     Aiu 
The  total  generator  power 

Fa  =  30,000  -I-  2,290  =  32,290  kw.        Am 


r  17.6  per  cent.     Ant. 


166.  Corooa. — Figure  337  shows  a  tapered  conductor  whose 
diameter  at  the  large  end  is  about  a  half-inch.  This  conductor 
tapers  gradually  to  a  point.  It  is  suspended  vertically  in  air 
with  its  tip  about  18  in.  from  a  conducting  sheet  or  plate,  which 
is  grounded.  The  secondary  terminals  of  a  high-voltage  trans- 
former are  connected,  the  one  to  the  tapered  conductor  and  the 
other  to  the  plate. 

A  low  voltage  is  first  applied  to  the  transformer  and  the  voltage 
is  then  gradually  increased.  When  the  secondary  voltage  is  in 
the  neighborhood  of  from  3,000  to  4,000  volts,  a  bluish  discharge 
occurs  from  the  pointed  tip  of  the  conductor.  This  may  be 
plainly  seen  if  the  room  be  darkened.  As  the  voltage  is  increased, 
the  bluish  discharge  forms  further  up  on  the  conductor  and  sur- 
rounds it  in  a  ring.     When  the  voltage  reaches  the  neighborhood 
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of  100,000  volts,  this  bluish  dischai^  may  have  formed  on  the 
rod  up  to  a  point  where  the  diameter  of  the  rod  is  about  %  in. 
Meanwhile  the  discharge  from  near  the  pointed  end,  and  the 
accompanying  hissing  sound,  will  have  become  quite  vigoroua. 


Pio.  3B7. — Formation  of  ci 


a  tapered  cooductor. 


This  bluish  discharge  is  called  corona.  It  occurs  when  the 
electrostatic  stress  in  the  air  exceeds  about  75,000  volts  maximum 
per  inch,  or  53,000  volts  effective  per  inch.  At  this  voltage 
gradient  the  number  of  electrostatic  lines  per  unit  area  becomes 
too  great  for  the  air  to  withstand.  (See  Vol.  I,  Chap.  IX,  p. 
200.)  This  is  the  reason  why  corona  first  appears  at  the  sharp 
point.  The  electrostatic  flux 
lines  are  more  concentrated 
at  points.  This  is  illus- 
trated in  Fig.  358,  which 
shows  a  conducting  body 
suspended  in  air,  the  po- 
tential of  the  body  bdng 
considerably  above  ground 
potential.  The  electrostatic 
lines  leaving  this  body  are 
indicated.  They  are  much  more  dense  at  those  parts  of  the 
surface  having  a  smaller  radius  of  curvature. 

When  a:ir  is  so  highly  ionized  that  corona  forms,  its  dielectric 
strength  is  practically  nil,  and  the  air  may  be  considered  as 
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broken  down  or  disrupted  electrically.  Under  these  conditions, 
the  air  becomes  a  partial  conductor  and  is  practically  valueless 
as  an  insulator. 

Corona  is  always  accompanied  by  the  production  of  ozone,  the 
odor  of  which  is  readily  "detected.  In  the  presence  of  moisture, 
nitrous  acid  forms  when  corona  occurs.  The  acid  and  ozone  may 
attack  metals  and  other  substances,  such  as  insulating  materials. 
When  corona  occurs,  the  resulting  ozone  is  very  active  chemically. 

Corona  is  accompanied  by  a  dissipation  of  energy.  If  a  trans- 
mission line  be  operated  at  a  sufficiently  high  voltage,  corona  loss 

occurs.    Where  a  line  is  long,  the 

loss  becomes  serious  and  must  be 
considered  when  the  line  is  de- 
signed. The  loss  may  be  reduced 
by  increasing  the  diameter  of  the 
conductors  and  thus  increasing 
their  radius  of  curvature.  This 
fact  favors  aluminum  for  trans- 
mission line  conductors,  other 
factors  being  equal.  Figure  359 
ShOWS   the   conductors  of   a  high-  miasion  liae  by  corona, 

voltage  line   illuminated  by  the 

corona  discharge.  (For  a  more  complete  discussion  see  "The 
Law  of  Corona  and  the  Dielectric  Strength  of  Air,"  by  F.  W. 
Peek,  Trans.  A.  I.  E.  E.,  Vol.  XXX  (1911),  p.  1889.) 

UGHTNIHG  ARRESTERS 

167.  Multigap  Arresters. — Abnormal  voltage  rises  occur  in 
power  systems  due  to  lightning  discharge,  switching,  short- 
circuits,  and  other  disturbances.  These  voltage  rises  may  dam- 
age the  system  and  any  connected  apparatus,  by  puncturing 
insulation,  by  producing  insulator  flash-overs,  arcing  grounds, 
etc.  It  is  therefore  highly  desirable  to  reHeve  the  line  of  such 
disturbances  whenever  possible.  This  is  done  by  means  of 
lightning  arresters,  whose  function  is  to  relieve  any  abnormal 
volta^  rise  by  passing  current  to  ground  and  therefore  prevent- 
ing damage  to  the  system  and  connected  apparatus. 

Lightning  arresters  are  connected  between  the  line  to  be  pro- 
tected and  the  ground.     They  must  have  four  properties.     They 
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should  be  practically  an  open  circuit  when  the  line  is  at  normal 
voltage.  They  should  provide  an  easy  path  to  ground  for  the 
discharge.  They  should  be  able  to  absorb  the  energy  of  the 
discbarge.  They  should  be  able  to  suppress  the  dynamic  arc 
which  follows  the  transient  discharge  and  which  the  power  of 
the  system  tends  to  maintain. 

One  type  of  arrester  for  low  voltage  is  shown  in  Fig.  360.  A 
number  of  cylinders  made  of  non-arcing  metal  are  connected 
between  the  line  and  ground.  There  is  a  small  air-gap  between 
adjacent  cylinders.  A  carbon  rod  of  high  resistance  is  shunted 
from  the  conductor  across  approximately  three-fourths  of  these 
cylinders,  a  medium  resistance  across  approximately  one-half  the 


Fio.  360. — General  Electric  muitignp  lightning  arrester. 

cylinders,  and  a  comparatively  low  resistance  across  a  little  over 
one-quarter  of  the  cylinders.  The  cylinder  spacing  is  such  that 
the  full  line  pressure  which  exists  across  the  last  five  cylinders 
cannot  jump  the  series  gaps.  However,  any  considerable 
increase  of  line  voltage  causes  a  discharge  through  the  resistance, 
across  these  five  gape  and  thence  to  ground.  If  the  discharge 
becomes  sufficiently  heavy,  the  voltage  drop  through  the  high 
resistance  becomes  excessive  and  increases  the  voltage  across 
the  next  four  gaps  which  then  break  down  and  assist  in  the 
discharge.  In  a  very  heavy  discharge,  the  voltage  drops  across 
all  the  resistances  become  large  and  the  discharge  passes  to 
ground  through  the  entire  series  of  gaps.  When  the  line  returns 
to  normal  voltage,  the  cooling  efEect  of  the  large  number  of 
cylinders,  combined  with  the  rectifying  property  of  their  metallic 
vapors,  tends  to  prevent  the  dynamic  arc  being  sustained.  Such 
arresters  are  suited  only  for  low  voltages  (up  to  5,000  volts),  and 
can  absorb  only  small  amounts  of  energy. 
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168.  Horn  Gaps. — For  high  voltages,  the  horn  gap,  Fig.  361, 
is  often  used.  The  gap  coDsists  of  two  horns,  each  mounted  on  an 
insulator,  and  the  gap  itself  is  located  between  the  lower  parts 
of  the  horns.  One  horn  is  connected  directly  to  the  line  to  be 
protected  and  the  other  is  connected  through  a  resistance,  usually 
water,  and  a  choke  coil  to  ground.  The  gap  is  so  set  that  ordi- 
nary operating  voltages  cannot  jump  it.  When  the  voltage 
rises  so  that  it  is  from  150  to  200  per  cent,  of  its  normal  value, 
it  jumps  the  gap  and  the  disturbance  passes  to  ground.     The 


resistance  and  choke  coil  limit  the  current  and  so  prevent  the  line 
being  grounded  by  the  arc.  The  function  of  the  horns  is  to 
break  the  arc.  An  arc  tends  to  rise  because  of  its  heat,  and  also 
because  of  the  well  known  law  that  a  current  tends  to  form  aa 
large  a  loop  as  possible,  in  order  to  make  the  permeance  of  the 
magnetic  circuit  a  maximum.     (See  Vol.  I,  p.  12,  Par.  17.) 

Horn  gaps  are  not  altogether  satisfactory,  because  they 
often  arc  over  unnecessarily;  the  protection  which  they  afford  is 
insufficient  because  of  the  resistance  and  choke  coil,  and  they  do 
not    always    suppress    the    dynamic    arc    which    follows    the 
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transient  dischar^.     This  results  either  in  a  permanent  arcing- 
ground  or  the  destruction  of  the  gap. 

169.  The  Aluminum  Cell  Arrester. — The  aluminum  cell 
arrester  has  proved  to  be  the  most  reliable  type  of  arrester  and 
is  now  universally  used  on  large  power  systems.  It  is  based  on 
the  following  principle:  If  aluminum  be  immersed  in  certain 
electrolytes  and  a  direct-current  voltage  be  impressed  on  the 
aluminum  and  the  electrolyte,  no  appreciable  current  flows, 
except  for  an  instant.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  current 
builds  up  a  very  thin  film  of  aluminum  oxide  on  the  plate,  which 
acts  as  an  insulator.  This  film  builds  up  with  alternating 
current  as  well  as  with  direct  current.  The  oxide,  however, 
constitutes  an  insulator  and  also  a  dielectric  of  almost  infinitesi- 
mal thickness.  Therefore,  considerable  capacitance  exists  be- 
tween the  plate  and  the  electrolyte.  This  would  result  in  a 
considerable  charging  current  through  the  arrester,  with  alter- 
nating current,  if  it  were  connected  directly  across  the  line. 

This  film  is  an  excellent  insulator 
up  to  approximately  340  volts  effect- 
ive. When  the  voltage  exceeds  this 
critical  value,  the  film  breaks  down 
and  allows  a  large  current  to  pass. 
When  the  voltage  again  drops  below 
this  critical  value,  the  film  re-forms 
and  stops  the  current  flow.  Hence, 
such  a  device  is  an  electrical  safety 
valve.  Its  characteristics  are  there- 
fore ideal  for  a  lightning  arrester. 
Several  cells  are  always  connected  in 
series,  the  number  of  cells  depending 
on  the  voltage.  The  oxide  films  pre- 
vent any  discharge  so  long  as  the 
Une  voltage  is  normal.  If  the  line 
voltage  becomes  abnormally  high,  the 
aluminum  films  are  broken  down  and 
the  discharge  passes  readily  to  ground.  When  conditions  again 
become  normal,  the  films  re-form  and  no  power  arc  can  follow 
the  discbarge. 
Id  practice,  the  aluminum  is  in  the  fona  of  coaes,  the  proper 
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number  being  clamped  together  in  a  stack,  Fig.  362.  Each 
coDC  is  about  half  filled  with  electrolyte.  The  entire  stack  is 
immersed  in  oil,  as  the  oil  acts  as  an  excellent  insulator  and  also 
absorbs  the  energy  of  the  dischai^e. 

Were  the  stack  connected  directly  across  the  line,  the  charging 
current  to  the  stack  would  cause  considerable  heating  in  the  cell 
and  would  therefore  reduce  its  capacity  for  absorbing  the  energy 


illlfTl 


fifeni 


of  the  discharge.  Consequently,  there  is  a  small  horn  gap  in 
series  with  each  arrester,  aa  shown  in  Fig.  363.  The  gap  is  very 
short  in  comparison  with  the  arcing  distance  of  the  circuit,  so 
that  it  does  not  interfere  to  any  extent  with  discharges  occurring 
during  abnormal  voltage  rises.  The  use  of  spheres  for  the  gaps, 
which  are  shown  in  Fig.  363,  increases  the  speed  of  the  gaps  in 
discharging  high-frequency  impulses. 
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In  time,  the  film  disBolvcB  and  it  is  necessary  to  re-form  it 
about  every  24  hours.  This  is  done  by  closing  the  auxiliary  gap 
(lower  gap,  Fig.  363),  which  allows  the  arrester  to  charge  throu^ 
a  carbon-rod  resistance  and  so  re-forms  the  film.  The  purpose  of 
the  carboD  rod  is  to  limit  the  charging  current  and  to  damp  out 
high-frequency  disturbances  that  might  otherwise  occur  when 
the  arrester  is  being  charged. 

In  arresters  whose  rating  exceeds  12  kilovolts,  there  are  three 
stacks  for  a  grounded  S-phase  system,  each  stack  being  connected 


I   S-phase,   ungrounded 


between  its  respective  conductor  and  ground.  In  a  non- 
gTOunded  system,  the  three  line  stacks  are  connected  in  a  common 
Y,  and  a  fourth  stack,  called  the  ground  stack,  is  connected 
between  the  neutral  of  the  Y  and  ground.  Fig.  364.  In  Fig.  364, 
No.  3  is  the  ground  stack.  By  revolving  the  transfer  switch 
through  180°  in  a  horizontal  plane,  No.  2  becomes  the  ground 
stack  and  No.  3  is  connected  between  the  middle  conductor  and 
the  system  ocutral. 
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Lightning  arresters  should  be  connected  to  the  incoming 
line  where  it  enters  the-  station,  or  even  outside  the  station. 
Choke  coils,  consisting  of  a  few  turns  of  bare  wire,  are  connected 
between  the  arresters  and  the  station  bus-bars,  Fig.  365.  When  a 
surge  reaches  the  station,  it  has  a  choice  of  two  paths,  the  in- 
ductive path  through  the  choke  coil  into  the  station  and  the 
condensive  path  through  the  arrester  to  ground.  Obviously,  a 
surge,  being  of  high  frequency,  will  take  the  path  to  ground 
through  the  arrester,  whose  condensive  reactance  is  low  at  high 
frequencies. 


TRANSMISSION  LINE  CONSTRUCTION 

170.  Pin-^pe  Insulators. — The  success  of  any  transmission 
line  depends  to  a  large  extent  on  the  insulators.  Little  or  no 
difHculty  is  encountered  in  insulating  low-voltage  lines.  Pin- 
type  insulators  are  always  used  for  such  lines,  because  they  are 
cheap,  are  easy  to  install  and  act  as  rigid  supports  for  the  con- 
ductors. Pin-type  insulators  are  made  of  glass,  of  porcelain,  and 
of  patented  compounds. 

Glaas  is  suitable  for  lines  of  light  construction,  such  as  tele- 
phone lines,  and  for  power  lines  of  moderate  voltage.  Its  ad- 
vantages up  to  10,000  or  15,000  volts  are  its  cheapness  and  the 
fact  that  cracks  and  flaws  are  readily  detected.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  hygroscopic  and  breaks  readily. 
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Porcelain  has  excellent  mechanical  and  electrical  cha^acte^ 
iBticA,  but  ia  more  expensive  than  glass.  Internal  flaws  are  not 
readily  detected  and  cracks  in  the  porcelain  cause  rapid  deteriora- 
tion of  the  insulator.  Porcelain  is  practically  the  only  material 
used  for  insulators  on  high-voltage  power  lines. 

Patented  compounds  have  good  mechanical  characteristics 
and  are  readily  moulded  to  any  desired  form.  They  cannot 
withstand  the  severe  mechanical  stresses  combined  with  the 
electrical  stresses  and  weathering  encountered  in  power  lines. 

In  the  larger  sizes  of  pin-type  insulator,  the  insulator  is  made 
up  in  sections  cemented  together,  Fig.  366.     Pin-type  insulators 


Fio.  366— Typical  77  O00-\ott  pin  type  insulator 


can  be  safely  used  for  voltages  up  to  about  66,000  volts,  but  for 
these  high  voltages  they  are  large,  expensive,  and  produce  ex- 
cessive torsion  in  the  cross-arms 

171.  Suspension-t3rpe  Insulator — tt  seemed  at  one  time  as 

if  the  insulator  would  limit  transmission  voltages,  &b  the  pin- 
type  had  practically  reached  its  limit  in  size,  weight,  and  coat. 
The  introduction  of  the  suspension-type  insulator,  however,  has 
raised  the  limit  of  transmission  voltages  to  more  than  double  the 
value  possible  with  the  pm-type  insulator  With  the  suspension 
type  of  insulator,  the  conductor  is  suspended  instead  of  being 
rigidly  supported.  A  stnng  of  suspension  msulators  is  made  up 
of  several  units  in  series,  the  number  of  units  depending  on  the 
voltage.  A  single  unit  can  safely  operate  at  from  16,000  to 
25,000   volts,    depending   on    local   conditions      Under  normal 
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conditions,  the  insulator  string  acts  as  a  flexible  support  for  the 
conductor  and  offers  little  or  no  resistance  to  horizontal  forces. 
Hence,  the  stresses  in  adjacent  spans  should  be  neariy  balanced 
or  the  string  will  be  pulled  out  of  the  vertical  line.  When  a 
span  breaks,  the  string  is  thrown  temporarily  into  the  adjacent 
unbroken  span  as  a  strain  or  dead-end  insulator.     Suspension 

insulators  are  also  used  as  strain 

insulators  at  dead  ends,  railroad 
crossings,  etc.  Figure  367  shows 
a  section  of  a  link-type  suspen- 
sion insulator  in  which  the  sus- 
pension loops  link  each  other. 
Figure  36S  shows  a  string  of 
such  insulators  arcing  overundei 
high  voltage. 


172.  Transmission  Structures. — There  are  three  general  types 
of  transmission  structures  employed  in  this  country,  wooden  poles, 
steel  poles,  and  steel  towers.    Concrete  poles  are  used  occasionally. 

Wooden  poles  are  used  on  the  lighter  lines,  especially  where  the 
voltage  is  low.  Wooden  poles  have  the  advantage  of  bemg 
cheap,  particularly  when  used  near  wooded  sections.  They  are 
also  Ught,  easily  fitted  and  erected.  On  the  other  hand,  their 
life  is  comparatively  short  no  that  they  require  frequent  renew- 
als. They  are  not  sufficiently  strong  for  heavy  lines  operating 
at  high  voltage.  Owing  to  the  limited  height  of  wooden  poles, 
the  spans  must  be  short. 
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Steel  poles  are  ordinarily  made  of  four  main  membeis  sup- 
ported and  braced  by  lattice  work,  Fig.  369,  and  are  usually  set 
in  concrete.     This  type  of  pole  is  strong  and,  if  painted  occa- 


Fto.  369. — Steel  pole  carrying  high  Pio.    370. — Archbold-Brady    tower. 

voltage  t«  E.  St.  LouiaA  Suburban  Ry.       254  ft.  high,  at  Thames  River  croes- 
Co.     {ATchbold-BTody  Co.)  iog,  Montville,  Conn. 


sionally,  has  a  long  life.  It  does  not  require  a  wide  right  of 
way.  It  is  particularly  useful  in  mill  yards  and  along  railroad 
tracks,  where  the  space  is  limited.    Except  for  moderate  heights, 
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however,  towers  are  cheaper  than  steel  poles,  especially  in  this 
country,  where  labor  costs  are  high. 

Steel  towers  are  a  development  of  the  windmill  tower  ao  com- 
mon in  this  country.  They  are  ordi- 
narily composed  of  four  main 
members  braced  by  light  cross-mem- 
bers. They  are  stronger  and  more 
rigid  than  either  the  wooden  or  the 
steel  pole.  As  they  are  made  of  a 
comparatively  few  standard  mem- 
bers, riveted  or  bolted  together,  the 
labor  costs  are  comparatively  low. 
Owing  to  the  spread  of  the  four 
main  members,  they  are  able  to  re- 
sist the  high  torsional  stresses  such 
as  would  result  from  the  breaking 
of  the  conductors  on  one  side. 
Towers  may  be  set  in  concrete 
bases.  This  is  necessary  if  the 
ground  is  marshy.  A  less  expen- 
sive method  is  to  rivet  plates  or 
feet  on  the  bottom  and  bury  the 
lower  supports  directly  in  the 
ground.  The  towers  are  usually 
shipped  "knocked  down"  and  are 
assembled  on  the  spot  by  the  erect- 
ing crew.  Figure  370  shows  a  trans- 
mission tower  of  unusual  height 
which  supports  the  power  lines  of 
the  Eastern  Connecticut  Power 
Company  at  a  river  crossing. 

A  cheaper  form   of  transmission 
line  structure  is  the  flexible  tower.       p,<,.37i.-i32,0(KVvolt.BmKle- 
This  form  of  tower  is  based  on  the    circuit,  A-frame,  flexible  tower  of 

principle  that  if  the  streese.  in  two  Sjii^cf  MrSi-s,^*?rt 
adjacent  spans  are  equal,  the  struc- 
ture acts  merely  as  a  prop  which  supports  the  line  but  which  need 
not  resist  longitudinal  forces.   Flexible  towers,  Fig.  371,  are  merely 
A-frames  designed  to  withstand  the  maximum  transverse  stress 
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which  may  occur,  but  are  not  intended  to  withstand  stress  in  the 
direction  of  the  line.  When  these  towers  are  used,  an  anchor 
tower  about  every  mile  is  necessary,  in  order  to  take  care  of  any 
unbalanced  longitudinal  forces  which  occur  when  conductors 
break.  When  suspension  insulators  are  used,  a  steel  ground 
wire  is  necessary  at  the  top  of  the  structure  to  give  longitudinal 
support  to  the  tower.  The  advantage  of  flexible  tower  construc- 
tion lies  in  the  fact  that  the  towers  are  usually  assembled  complete 
in  the  shop  and  are  easily  erected. 

SDB-STATIOHS 

173.  Transformer  Sub-stations. — The  function  of  the  sub- 
station is  to  receive  the  electrical  energy,  usually  at  a  voltage  too 
high  for  commercial  purposes,  and  to  deliver  this  energy  at  other 
voltages  and  sometimes  at  other  frequencies  such  as  may  be 
required  for  the  district  served. 

The  sub-station  may  be  a  transformer  station  only,  receiving 
enei^  at  a  voltage  of  26,400  volts,  for  example,  and  transforming 
it  to  2,300  volts  for  general  distribution.  Figure  372  shows 
the  wiring  diagram  of  such  a  station.  Two  distribution  lines 
leave  the  station  at  2,300  volts,  one  for  lighting  and  one  for 
power.  Power  loads  and  lighting  loads  should  be  kept  separate, 
if  possible,  in  order  to  avoid  the  flickering  of  lamps  when  the 
motor  loads  are  thrown  on  and  off  the  line.  Usually  2,300  to 
230-115  volt  transformers  are  used  to  step  down  the  voltage  for 
lighting  purposes,  a  three-wire  system  being  employed  for  the 
secondary.  (See  page  379,  Fig.  343.)  Owing  to  the  possibility 
of  the  low-voltage  wires  coming  in  contact  with  high-voltage 
wires,  and  so  exposing  the  consumer  to  danger,  one  wire  of  the 
secondary  of  lighting  circuits,  usually  the  neutral,  should  be 
grounded  at  each  consumer's  premises.  As  motor  loads  are 
usually  three-phase,  two  V-connected  transformers,  three 
single-phase  transformers,  or  a  single  three-phase  transformer 
may  be  used  for  stepping  down  the  voltage.  In  order  to 
save  secondary  copper,  motors  are  often  operated  at  440  or  550 
volts.  Some  large  consumers,  employing  a  few  large  motors,  niay 
operate  them  at  2,300  volts  and  thus  eliminate  the  step-down 
transformers. 
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174.  Motor-generator  and  Synchronous-converter  Substa- 
tions.— It  ia  often  necessary  to  obtain  direct  current,  either 
for  power  supply  to  a  thickly  populated  district  or  for  electric 
railways.  As  has  been  pointed  out  (page  342,  Par.  137),  either 
the  synchronoua-motor-generator  set,  the  induction-motor- 
generator  set,  or  the  synchronous  converter  may  be  employed 
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(Fb.  OatsarnsUnB  aOO  T. 
Fia.  372. — Typical  connections  for  a  transfornier  sub.«tation. 

for  changing  the  alternating-current  supply  into  direct  current. 
The  advantage  of  the  synchronous-motor-generator  set  is  that 
its  power-factor  may  be  controlled;  its  disadvantage  is  its  ten- 
dency to  fall  out  of  step  when  line  disturbances  occur.  The 
advantage  of  the  induction-motor-generator  set  is  that  the  in- 
duction motor  tends  to  continue  operating  even  when  severe  line 
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disturbances  occur;  the  mduction  motor  does  not  require  direct- 
current  excitation;  it  is  very  rugged.  Its  principal  disadvantages 
are  that  it  takes  lagging  current  and  at  light  loads  its  power- 
factor  is  low. 


Fio.  373(a). — Switch  asBerably  with  oells,  mechanism,  etc. 

The  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  synchronous  con- 
verier  as  compared  with  motor-generator  sets  have  already  been 
discussed  in  Par.  137,  page  342. 

175.  Oil  Switches. — With  an  ordinary  air-break  switch,  it 
is  practically  imjiossible  to  break  a  high-voltage  circuit  sup- 
plying any  considerable  amount  of   power.     Special   air-break 
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switches  are  in  use  for  interrupting  high-voltage  circuits,  but 
the  knife  blades  of  these  switches  are  from  4  to  6  ft.  long  and  the 
switch  is  provided  with  horn  gaps.  Such  switches  are  suited 
only  to  outside  mounting,  where  there  is  ample  space  for  the 
resulting  arc.  The  power  rating  of  such  switches  is  very  limited. 
To  interrupt  high-voltage  circuits,  especially  where  the  power  is 


Fla.  373(b). — Details  of  individual  pole. 
Pio.  373(a)   and   (fc). — General   Electric  triple-pole,  15,000-volt.  1200-amp., 
motorKiperated.  oil  circuit  breaker  with  interlocks  between  the  mechaniBm.  the 
cell  doors,  and  the  disconnecting  switch. 

lai^e,  the  switch  contacts  must  be  immersed  in  oil  in  order  to 
quench  the  resulting  arc.  When  the  voltage  is  even  moderately 
high,  a  separate  compartment  for  each  phase  is  necessary.  The 
switches  usually  have  double  breaks,  Fig.  373(a)  and  (b),  and 
the  energy  concentrated  at  each  break  is  half  the  total  enei^y. 
The  effect  of  the  oil  is  to  cool  and  quench  the  arc  while  the  cir- 
cuit is  being  opened.     The  heat  of  the  arc  tends  to  carbonize  the 
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oil  so  that  it  is  occasionally  necessary  to  renew  the  oil.  During 
short-circuits,  the  switch  may  be  called  upon  to  absorb  a  lai^ 
amount  of  energy  in  a  very  short  time.  The  resulting  pressure 
within  the  switch  compartments  may  be  very  high,  so  that  it  is 
necessary  to  construct  the  tanks  of  heavily  riveted  or  welded 
steel.     Even  so,  explosions  of  switch  cells  are  not  uncommon. 

Due  to  the  fact  that  carbonized  oil  may  form  a  conducting 
path  between  switch  contacts,  there  is  always  a  possibility  of 
injury  to  persons  working  on  the  supposedly  dead  side  of  the 
switch.  Therefore,  it  is  always  desirable  to  have  an  air-break 
disconnecting  switch  in  each  phase.  The  disconnecting  switch 
may  form  a  part  of  the  switch,  as  in  Fig.  373,  or  it  may  be  in- 
stalled on  a  separate  outride  mounting.  (See  wiring  dii^am, 
Fig.  372.)  The  disconnecting  switch  is  not  called  upon  to 
interrupt  the  circuit  under  operating  conditions,  but  is  opened 
only  after  the  oil  switch  has  interrupted  the  circuit. 

Practically  all  oil  switches  operating  at  high  voltages,  or 
connected  in  circuits  of  considerable  power,  are  operated  by 
remote  control.  Both  solenoids  and  motors,  energized  from  a 
low-voltage  circuit  and  controlled  from  the  switchboard  by  low 
voltage,  are  used  to  operate  the  oil  switch. 

The  switch  of  T'ig.  373  is  motor-operated.  The  motor  winds  a 
spring  immediately  after  the  switch  has  operated,  leaving 
the  spring  ready  to  open  or  close  the  switch,  depending  on  what 
the  next  operation  is  to  be.  Two  separate  compartments  per 
pole  are  used,  Fig.  373,  one  for  each  contact.  This  makes  the 
energy  per  cell  half  that  which  would  exist  if  a  single  tank  were 
used.  The  oil  baffles  shown  in  Fig.  373(fe)  are  particularly 
important. 

176.  Arrangement  of  Apparatus  in  Sub-stations. — The  purpose 
of  the  sub-station  building  is  to  protect  the  equipment  and  the 
operator  from  the  weather.  The  incoming  high-voltage  lines 
are  brought  in  either  through  the  roof,  by  means  of  roof-bushings, 
or  through  the  sidewalls  by  means  of  wall-bushings,  Fig.  365, 
page  401.  The  incoming  wires  are  bent  to  form  drip  loops  so 
that  water  will  not  run  down  the  wires  into  the  station. 

The  high-voltage  bus-bars  are  usually  located  near  the  roof 
of  the  station  so  as  to  be  out  of  the  way.  It  is  also  desirable  to 
place  other  high-voltage  equipment,  such  as  lightning  arresters, 
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oil  switches,  etc.,  on  some  form  of  balcony  or  else  inside  an 
enclosure  so  that  the  possibility  of  personal  contact  is  minimized. 
177.  Automatic  Sub-stations. — In  order  to  eliminate  the  cost 
of  having  an  attendant  in  the  smaller  sub-stations,  automatic 
sub-stations  have  been  developed.  These  are  particularly 
adapted  to  electric  railway  work.  After  the  trplley  voltage  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  station  has  fallen  below  a  predetermined  value 
and  remained  there  for  a  minute  or  so,  a  combination  of  relays 
and  switches  starts  up  one  of  the  synchronous  converters  or 


motor-generator  sets  and  connects  it  to  the  trolley  line.  If  the 
load  on  the  station  exceeds  the  safe  load  of  the  machine  in 
service  at  that  time,  another  machine  starts  up  automatically 
and  after  it  is  connected  across  the  line,  the  field  rheostat  operates 
to  make  it  take  its  share  of  the  load.  Likewise,  the  machines 
drop  out  of  service  automatically  after  the  load  has  fallen  below  a 
predetermined  value.  Fig.  374  shows  the  interior  of  one  of  these 
stations. 

178.  Outdoor  Sub-stations. — When  the  voltage  is  high,  the 
clearances  required  by  the  high-tension  leads  and  bus-bars 
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within  a  substation  may  require  a  lai^  building  and  hence  a 
conBiderable  investment.  The  investment  in  equipment  and 
in  buildings  situated  along  transmission  linesand  supplying  small 
loads  may  be  large  compared  with  the  kilowatt-hours  consumed. 
Sub-stations  for  small  loads  would  not  be  economicaUy  possible 
were  it  necessary  to  place  all  the  apparatus  within  a  building. 
Transformers,  switches,  lightning  arresters,  have  been  designed 
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SO  that  it  is  possible  to  operate  them  out  of  doors-.  The  building 
needs  only  to  house  the  switchboard  and  the  operator,  if  one  is 
necessary.  The  oil  switches,  the  lightning  arresters,  the  trans- 
formers, and  the  bus-bars  can  all  be  placed  out  of  doors.  The 
apparatus  must  be  practically  air  tight  to  keep  out  moisture. 
Outdoor  sub-stations  on  a  large  scale  are  highly  developed  at  the 
present  time.  Figure  375  shows  an  outdoor  sub-station  of 
moderate  size. 


CHAPTER  XIII 
ILLUMINATION  AND  PHOTOMETRY 

Light  is  a  form  of  radiant  energy  and  is  probably  due  to  vibrar 
tions  set  up  in  the  ether  by  luminous  bodies.  It  has  the  property 
of  producing  the  sensation  of  vision  on  the  retina  of  the  eye  and 
so  enables  objects  to  be  seen  and  distinguished. 

lUuminatian  means  specifically  the  light  incident  on  a  surface 
or  object,  but  in  a  broader  sense  it  has  come  to  signify  that 
branch  of  engineering  having  to  do  with  the  distribution  and 
utilization  of  light.  The  measurement  of  light  and  light  dis- 
tribution is  called  photometry. 

179.  Candlepower. — The  brightness  of  a  light  source  is  called 
its  luminous  intensity.  The  luminous  intensity  of  a  body  is 
measured  in  terms  of  the  light  intensity  in  a  horizontal  direction 
given  by  a  standard  candle,  and  is  called  candlepower.  Candle- 
power  is  denoted  by  /.'  That  is,  if  a  Ught  source,  such  as  an 
incandescent  lamp,  were  replaced  by  14  standard  candles  without 
altering  either  the  total  Hght  emitted  or  its  distribution,  the  in- 
candescent lamp  would  have  a  luminous  intensity  in  a  horizon- 
tal direction  of  14  candlepower. 

Candles  of  standard  dimensions,  burning  under  standard 
conditions,  have  in  the  past  been  used  as  standards  of  luminous 
intensity.  Owing  to  the  difficulty  of  reproducing  such  a  stan- 
dard with  a  sufficiently  high  degree  of  precision  and  owing  to 
the  variation  of  its  luminous  intensity  with  atmospheric  condi- 
tions, etc.,  the  candle  has  not  proved  an  acceptable  standard, 
particularly  at  the  present  time  when  a  high  degree  of  precision 
in  light  measurements  is  necessary. 

No  perfectly  satisfactory  standard  of  luminous  intensity  has 
as  yet  been  devised.  At  present  the  Bureau  of  Standards 
maintains  incandescent  lamps  which  constitute  a  standard  of 
luminous  intensity  at  some  known  voltage.     These  lamps  are 

'  Photometry  symbols  will  be  found  often  to  duplicate  electrical  aymbolB. 
For  example,  /  =  candlepower  and  in  electrical  units/  =  current.     Photo- 
metric and  electric  unitB  are  not  of  the  same  character. 
413 
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conatant  for  a  considerable  time  if  used  only 

By  means  of  these  lamps,  secondary  incandescent  lamp  standards 

may  be  calibrated  and  used. 

180.  Unit  Solid  Angle  or  Steradian. — In  order  to  understand 
the  fundamentals  of  light  emission  and  distribution,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  know  what  is  meant  by  solid  angle.  A  unit  solid  angle  is 
the  angle  at  the  center  subtended  by  a  unU  area  on  Ihe  surf  ace  of  a 
sphere  which  has  a  unit  radius. 

Figure  376  shows  a  sphere  whose  radius 

is  1  ft.     Ad  area  of  1  sq.  ft.  on  its  surface 

subtends    a    conical    solid    angle    at    the 

center.     This  angle  is  a  unit  soHd  angle, 

fitn-ti.   sometimes  called  the  steradian. 

As  the  area,  of  the  surface  of  a  sphere  ia 
equal  to  4irr^,  there  must  be  4*  units  of 
FiQ.  376— Unit  solid   BoUd  angle  about  the  center  of  a  sphwe. 
ang  6.  -pjjg  ^^y  j^^  gggjj  ^y  letting  r  =  I. 

If  any  area  on  the  surface  of  a  sphere  be  divided  by  the 
square  of  the  radius,  the  result  is  the  solid  angle  that  this  area 
subtends  at  the  center. 

Example. — A  certain  sphere  is  3  ft.  in  diameter.     How  many  unit  solid 
angles  does  an  area  o!  3  sq.  ft.  on  its  surface  subtend  at  its  center. 
The  number  of  unit  solid  angles 


(1-5)' 


3  steradiaus.    Ana. 


181.  Luminous  Flux: 
Lumen. — Light  may  be 
considered  as  a  flux  which 
emanates  from  a  luminous 
source  in  the  same  way 
that  magnetic  flux  ema- 
nates from  a  magnetic  pole. 
The  amount  of  illumina- 
tion emitted  by  a  luminous 
source  may  be  considered  as  being  the  total  light  fiux  emanating 
from  that  source. 

Figure  377  shows  a  candle  placed  at  the  center  of  a  sphere 
whose  radius  is  1  ft.  Assume  that  this  candle  emits  light  imi- 
formiy  in  all  directions,  the  intensity  being  equal  to  that  in 


FiQ.  377. — One  lumen,  the  unit  of  light  fltu. 
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the  horizontal  plane  or  one  candlepower.  (A  candle  of  this 
type  is  never  met  with  in  practice  but  is  given  here  merely  for 
purposes  of  illustration.  The  ordinary  standard  candle  emits  an 
intensity  of  one  candlepower  in  the  horizontal  plane  only,  the 
intensity  in  other  directions  being  much  less  than  one  candle- 
power.)  Let  £  be  a  unit  solid  angle  at  the  center  subtended 
by  an  area  of  1  sq.  ft.  on  the  surface  of  the  sphere.  A  certain 
amount  of  light  flux  will  be  confined  by  this  unit  solid  angle  and 
as  light  flux  is.  emitted  radially  in  straight  lines,  no  flux  enters  or 
leaves  the  solid  angle  through  its  sides. 

The  light  confined  by  this  unit  solid  angle  and  coming  from 
such  a  standard  candle  is  the  unit  of  light  flux  and  is  called  the 
lumen.     The  number  of  lumens  is  denoted  by  F. 

As  there  are  4t  units  of  solid  angle  at  the  center  of  a  sphere,  it 
is  evident  that  each  standard  candle  would  emit  4*-  lumens  if  its 
light  intensity  were  the  same  in  every  direction  and  equal  to  the 
horizontal  intensity.  The  difference  between  candlepower  and 
luminous  flux  should  be  clearly  understood.  The  candlepower 
is  intensity  of  light  emission  and  may  vary  in  different  directions, 
On  the  other  hand,  luminous  flux  represents  the  tolnl  hght  emitted 
in  any  given  region. 

In  the  past,  incandescent  lamps  have  been  rated  on  their 
mean  horizontal  candlepower,  because  in  the  carbon  lamps,  which 
were  then  the  only  type  in  general  use,  the  shape  of  the  filament 
and  it^s  distribution  in  the  bulb  were  practically  the  same  in 
all  lamps.  Therefore,  all  lamps  had  light  distribution  curves 
of  the  same  general  form.  That  ie,  the  ratio  of  mean  spherical 
candlepower  to  mean  horizontal  candlepower  was  practically 
constant  in  the  lamps  then  in  use. 

With  the  advent  of  new  types  of  lamps,  the  disposition  of  the 
filaments  became  quite  different  in  the  various  lamps  and  the 
mean  horizontal  candlepower  was  no  longer  a  measure  of  the 
total  hght  output  of  a  lamp.  The  feeling  at  the  present  time 
is  that  a  lamp  should  be  rated  according  to  the  total  light  flux 
which  it  emits,  or  in  other  words,  a  lamp  should  be  rated  in 
lumens  and  not  in  mean  horizontal  candlepower. 

The  mean  spherical  candlepower,  which  is  the  average  of  the 
candlepower  emitted  in  all  directions,  is  also  a  measure  of  the 
total  hght  flux  emitted  by  a  luminous  source. 
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A  luminous  flource  which  has  a  luminous  intensity  of  one 
candlepower  in  every  direction  has  a  mean  spherical  candlepower 
equal  to  1.0  and  emits  4t  lumens.  Therefore,  the  number  of 
lumejis  emitted  by  a  light  source  is  eqtial  to  43r  times  the  mean 
spherical  candlepower. 

Bxam'pU. — An  incandescent  lamp  has  a  mean  epherical  candlepower  of 
20.    How  many  lumena  does  it  emit? 
The  total  light  fluK 

f  =  4ir  20  =  251.4  lumens.    Ana. 

182.  niuminatioii. — Illumination  is  the  amount  of  light  flux 
or  the  number  of  lumens  falling  on  a  unit  area.  This  cor- 
responds to  flux  density  in  magnetism.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  flux  density  is  defined  as  the  number  of  magnetic  lines 
passing  normally  through  a  unit  area.  (See  Vol.  I,  Page  7, 
Par.  13.)  The  unit  of  illumination  is  the  foot-candle  and 
corresponds  to  one  lumen  per  square  foot,  the  square  foot  being 
taken  normal  to  the  direction  of  the  light  flux.    It  is  denoted  by 

F 
the  symbol  E,  where  E  =  -j-    A  is  the  area  of  the  surface  taken 

normal  to  the  direction  of  the  light  flux.  For  example,  in  Fig. 
377,  one  lumen  is  included  by  the  solid  angle  B.  If  the  sphere 
be  thought  of  as  hollow  and  having  a  radius  of  1  ft.,  a  square 
foot  on  its  surface  intercepts  one  lumen  and  the  light  flux  is 
perpendicular  to  the  surface  at  every  point.  Therefore,  as  the 
illumination  is  assumed  to  be  equal  in  all  directions,  the  illumi- 
nation at  every  point  on  the  inside  wall  of  this  sphere  is  one 
foot-candle.  Such  uniform  distribution  of  light  seldom  occurs  in 
practice. 

A  sphere  having  a  radius  of  2  ft.  has  four  times  as  great  a 
surface  area  as  a  sfiiere  having  a  radius  of  1  ft.  With  a  fixed 
luminous  source  at  the  center,  both  spheres  intercept  the  same 
total  light  flux.  The  light  intensity  at  the  surface  of  the  2-ft. 
sphere  is  one-fourth  the  light  intensity  at  the  surface  of  the  I-ft. 
sphere.  Therefore,  to  obtain  the  illumination  in  foot-candles,  on  a 
surface  which  is  normal  to  the  direction  of  the  light  flux,  divide  the 
candlepower  of  the  light  source  by  the  square  of  the  distance  in 
feet  from  the  light  source  to  the  surface  illuminated. 
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Example. — A  light  has  an  intensity  of  26  candlepower  downward  in  & 
vertical  direction.  What  is  the  illumin&tioa  in  foot-candles  on  a  hori- 
sontal  table  4  ft.  below  this  light. 


(4)' 


:   1.56  foot-candles.     Atm. 


183.  Law  (A  Inverse  Squares. — Figure  378  shows  that  portion 
of  the  light  emitted  by  a  certain  source  which  is  included  within 
a  given  solid  angle.  Let  Aihe  &  perfectly  transparent  surface 
at  a  distance  Di  from  the  source.  Let  At  he  a  similar  surface  at 
a  distance  Z>t  from  the  source.  By  geometry,  the  areas  At  and 
Ai  are  proportional  to  the  squares  of  their  distances  from  the 
apex  of  the  cone  or  pyramid.    That  is 


Fia.  378. — VorlalioD  of  light  intensity  with  dist&nce  from  source. 


The  light  flux  passii^  through  Ai  is  equal  to  the  light  flux 
passing  through  At,  as  none  of  the  Ught  flux  passes  out  through 
the  sides  of  the  sohd  angle.  If  the  light  flux  passing  through  Ai 
and  An  is  the  same,  then  the  density  of  the  light  flux  or  the 
lumens  per  square  foot  must  be  inversely  as  the  areas.  Therefore, 
the  intensity  of  illumination  from  a  point  source  varies  im>eraely 
as  the  square  of  the  dislOTice  from  the  source. 

Let  El  be  the  illumination  on  surface  Ai  and  Ei  the  illumina- 
tion on  surface  A2-     Then 


El 


The  above  law  of  inverse  squares  is  strictly  true  only  when 
tbe  light  source  is  a  point.  It  is  impossible  to  obtain  a  point 
source  in  practice.  With  the  usual  light  sources,  no  great  error 
is  introduced  in  assuming  a  point  source,  unless  the  illuminated 
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areas  under  consideration  are  very  close  to  the  soiux%.  With 
mercury  tube  lamps,  Moore  tubes,  and  lamps  having  certain 
types  of  refiectors,  the  law  of  inverse  squares  must  be  apphed 
with  great  caution. 

Example. — A  drawing  board  directly  under  an  incandescent  lamp  and 
4  ft.  distant  has  an  average  illumination  of  three  foot-candles.     What  is 
the  illumination  on  the  drawing  board  when  the  lamp  is  raised  2  ft.  7 
Bt      El      (4)'      16 
E,"   Z   ~  (6)'  "  36 
£,=!§=  1.333  foot-candles.    Ana. 

184.  Absorption;  Brightness. — -When  light  falls  on  a  surface 
or  object,  a  certain  amount  of  the  light  is  either  absorbed  or 
transmitted  and  the  rest  is  reflected.  No  substance  reflects  all 
the  light  that  it  receives,  although  highly  polished  surfaces  reflect 
a  very  large  proportion,  as  is  shown  in  the  table  which  follows. 
A  white  surface  reflects  a  high  percentage  of  the  light  falling  on 
it  and  reflects  all  colors  equally  well.  A  pure  black  surface 
should  reflect  no  light  at  all,  but  practically  all  black  surfaces 
reflect  a  certain  amount  of  light.  When  illuminated  with  white 
light,  the  color  of  an  object  as  seen  by  reflected  light  is  deter- 
mined by  its  ability  to  absorb,  transmit  and  reflect  the  various 
colors  of  the  spectrum.  For  example,  a  green  object  as  seen  by 
reflected  Ught  has  the  property  of  reflecting  green  and  of  ab- 
sorbing or  transmitting  practically  all  other  colors.  Hence  the 
object  appears  green  by  reflected  light. 

The  color  of  an  object  as  seen  by  transmitted  light  is  frequently 
different  from  its  color  as  seen  by  reflected  light.  For  example, 
the  color  of  thin  gold  leaf  as  seen  by  reflected  hght  is  yellow, 
whereas  its  color  as  seen  by  transmitted  light  is  greenish. 

The  unit  of  brightness  in  the  metric  system  is  the  lambert, 
which  is  one  lumen  per  square  centimeter.  Brightness  may  also 
be  measured  in  candles  per  square  inch.  These  units  are  used 
when  the  brightness  of  a  luminous  source,  such  as  an  iDcan- 
descent  filament,  is  under  consideration. 

The  brightness  of  a  surface  is  the  number  of  lumens  per  unit 
area  which  the  surface  emits  in  the  direction  of  the  normal. 
Let  it  be  expressed  by  E'.  E'  is  always  less  than  the  illumination 
E,  as  the  surface  absorbs  some  light.     The  ratio  E'/E  is  called 
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the  coefficient  of  refiedion  It  is  the  ratio  of  the  light  emitted 
to  the  light  received  and  is  awaya  less  than  unity.  Below  are 
given  the  coefficients  of  reflection  for  various  well-known  surfaces. 

CoBrriciBNi   or    RETticnox' 


New  aluminum  bronie  (unprotected) 54 

PoliBhed  brass 60 

Baked  white  enamel  (paint) 72 

Matt  surface,  porcelain  enamel 79 

Silvered  mirror 83 

White  matt  surface  paper  (smooth) 57 

Light  buff  surface  paper  (smooth) 46 

Embossed  gilt  paper 43 

Light--blue  paper 12 

186.  Lij^t  Distribution. — Light,  from  sources  such  as  incandes- 
cent lamps,  arc  lamps,  etc.,  varies  in  intensity  in  different  direc- 

138°  iw 


^M 

^§ 

Fio.  379. — DiBtribulioii   of   lisht-inteusity   about   a    16-candlepower,    carbon- 
filament  lamp. 

tions.  The  distribution  depends  not  only  on  the  light  source 
itself  but  also  on  the  reflectors,  refractors  and  fixtures  which 
are  used  with  the  source.  In  most  light  sources  the  light  giving 
element  is  so  designed  that  the  horizontal  intensity  is  nearly  the 
same  in  all  directions.  This  is  particularly  true  of  incandescent 
lamps  and  of  arc  lamps. 

*  "Standard  Handbook,"  Section  14. 
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The  intensity  in  vertical  planes  passing  through  the  axis  of 
the  lamp  varies  considerably  in  different  directions.  This  is 
illustrated  in  Fig.  379,  which  shows  the  distribution  in  one 
vertical  plane  of  the  light  from  an  incandescent  carbon-filameot 
lamp  without  a  reflector.  The  intensity  of  the  light  in  the 
vertically  upward  direction  (180°)  is  small  owing  to  the  pres- 
ence of  the  base  and  socket  and  to  the  dispositioti  of  the  fila- 
ment. The  intensity  of  the  light  in  a  vertically  downward 
direction  is  also  small. 

These  distribution  curves  are  particularly  tiseful  in  determin- 
ing the  suitability  of  a  lamp  for  any  particular  purpose.  The 
distribution  may  be  modified  by  shades,  reflectors,  etc.  (See 
Fig.  400,  page  444.)  As  will  be  shown  later,  the  area  of  these 
distribution  curves  is  not  proportional  to  the  total  light  flux 
emitted  by  the  lamp. 

186.  Light  Sources ;  Incandescence ;  Luminescence. — Light 
is  emitted  by  sources  under  two  conditions,  incandescence  and 
luminescence.  Incandescence  is  produced  by  heating  a  sub- 
stance to  a  high  temperature,  as  in  the  incandescent  lamp,  the 
carbon  arc,  and  the  Welsbach  gas  mantle.  The  amount  of  light 
emitted  by  a  substance  increases  very  rapidly  with  its  tempera- 
ature.  In  fact,  the  light  emitted  increases  as  the  fourth  power  of 
its  absolute  temperature.  Hence,  a  small  increase  in  the  tem- 
perature of  an  illuminant  results  in  a  very  large  increase  in  the 
light  which  it  emits.  The  light  becomes  more  nearly  white  as 
the  temperature  rises.  This  principle  should  be  kept  in  mind 
because  it  is  the  reason  for  the  different  efficiencies  which  are 
obtained  with  different  types  of  lamps. 

Light  emitted  by  incandescent  bodies  is  accompanied  by  high 
temperature  and  a  corresponding  dissipation  of  considerable 
energy  as  heat.  On  the  other  hand,  a  luminescent  substance 
may  give  out  light  at  moderate  temperatures.  Examples  of 
luminescent  light  sources  are  the  vacuum  tube,  the  mercury  arc, 
the  flaming  and  luminous  arcs,  all  of  which  will  be  discussed  later. 
The  firefly  is  an  excellent  example  of  a  luminescent  source. 

187.  Carbon -filament  Lamp. — The  requirements  of  an  incan- 
descent filament  are  that  it  shall  be  highly  refractory,  that  is, 
the  filament  shall  be  able  to  withstand  high  temperatures  without 
rapid  deterioration,  and  the  filament  shall  be  mechanically  Btrong 
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at  these  high  temperatures.  Also,  the  electrical  resistivity  of  the 
filament  material  should  be  so  high  that  the  length  of  the  filament 
for  a  given  resistance  shall  not  be  excessive.  For  many  years 
the  carbon  filament  was  the  only  one  that  proved  satisfactory. 
It  consists  of  a  filament  of  carbonized  cellulose,  bent  into  horse- 
shoe form  and  operated  in  a  vacuum.  A  later  development  Was 
the  "G.E.M."  lamp  in  which  the  carbon  is  "metaUized,"  that 
is,  it  is  flashed  in  a  gas  rich  in  hydrocarbons.  This  gives  the 
carbon  filament  a  metaUic  appearance  and  a  positive  tempera- 
ture coefficient  such  as  metals  have,  and  permits  the  filament  to 
operate  at  a  higher  temperature. 

The  purpose  of  a  vacuum  in  a  lamp  is  two-fold,  A  vacuum 
prevents  chemical  action  on  the  filament  and  is  an  excellent  heat 
insulator. 

The  treated  carbon-filament  lamp  has  an  efficiency  of  about 
3.0  watts  per  mean  horizontal  candlepower  and  the  metallized 
filament  an  efficiency  of  about  2.5  watts  per  mean  horizontal 
candlepower. 

The  objection  to  the  carbon-filament  lamp  ia  its  low  efficiency. 
Remembering  that  the  amount  of  hght  emitted  by  an  incandescent 
source  increases  as  the  fourth  power  of  its  absolute  temperature, 
carbon-filament  lamps  can  be  made  to  have  very  high  efficiency  by 
operating  them  at  high  temperatures.  However,  this  increased 
efficiency  is  accompanied  by  rapid  evaporation  of  the  filament, 
resulting  in  a  very  short  life.  Carbon-filament  lamps  are  there- 
fore operated  at  such  a  temperature  that  their  life  is  from  700  to 
1,000  hours.  Their  candlepower  may  become  so  reduced  after 
long  use  that  it  is  more  economical  to  discard  the  lamps  than 
to  continue  their  use  at  this  low  candlepower. 

188.  The  Tantalum  Lamp. — The  metal  tantalum  was  next 
used  as  a  lamp  filament.  Because  of  the  high  temperature  at 
which  tantalum  can  safely  operate,  tantalum  lamps  are  able  to 
develop  an  efficiency  of  2.0  watts  per  mean  horizontal  candle- 
power  and  at  the  same  time  have  an  average  life  of  about  600 
houra.  One  pecufiarity  of  the  lamp  is  that  when  alternating 
current  is  used  the  filament  disintegrates  rapidly.  Owing  to  the 
high  efficiency  reached  by  the  tungsten  lamp,  the  tantalum  lamp 
has  been  absolutely  superseded. 

189.  The  Tungsten  Type-A  and  Typ«-B  Mazda  Lamps. — 
Tungsten  is  a  metal  of  high  resistivity  and  is  capable  of  witb.- 
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Btanding  very  high  temperatures.  It  is  therefore  well  adapted  for 
use  as  the  filament  in  incandescent  lamps.  In  the  early  days,  it 
was  not  possible  to  draw  it  through  a  die  as  ordinary  wire  is 
drawn.  Powdered  tungsten  was  mixed  with  an  organic  binder, 
such  as  cellulose,  and  forced  through  a  die.  The  binder  was 
then  driven  out  by  heating,  leaving  a  porous  and  pitted  tungsten 
filament  which  was  very  fragile.  This  type  of  filament  was 
used  in  the  Mazda-A  lamp.  In  1911,  the  process  of  drawing 
tungsten  wire  was  perfected,  so  that  the  present-day  filamenta 
are  rugged.  Lamps  using  this  drawn  filament  in  a  vacuum  are 
called  Mazda-B  lamps. 
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Type-B  tungsten  lamps  have  an  efficiency  of  about  1.2  watts 
per  mean  horizontal  candlepower.  In  the  large  sizes,  150  watts 
and  above,  the  efficiency  may  be  as  high  as  0.90  watt  per  mean 
horizontal  candlepower.  The  reason  for  this  high  efficiency  is 
the  very  high  temjwrature  (about  SjOCWC.)  at  which  it  is  possi- 
ble to  operate  the  tungsten  without  too  rapid  deterioration.  The 
life  of  tungsten  lamps  is  longer  than  that  of  most  other  lamps,  the 
guaranteed  life  being  about  1,000  hours. 

Tungsten  has  a  positive  temperature  coefficient  so  that  its 
resistance  at  operating  temperatures  is  several  times  that  when 
cold.  This  results  in  a  high  initial  current  when  the  lamp  is 
first  switched  in  circuit.  This  is  called  "overshooting."  The 
relation  of  the  current  to  time  is  shown  in  Fig.  380,  Fuses  in 
tungsteq-lamp  circuits  have  been  known  to  blow  as  a  result  of  this 
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first  rush  of  current,  although  the  fuses  were  of  ample  capacity  to 
take  care  of  the  steady  operating  current  of  the  lamp. 

190.  Gas-filled  Lamps;  Type  C. — Remembering  that  the 
hght  emitted  by  an  incandescent  body  increases  as  the  foiui^h 
power  of  its  absolute  temperature,  it  is  obvious  that  there  is  still 
opportunity  for  increasing  the  efficiency  of  tungsten  lamps  if 
the  temperature  of  the  filament  can  be  safely  increased.  The  . 
factor  which  limits  the  operating  temperature  of  the  Type-A 
and  Type-B  filaments  is  the  volatilization  or  evaporation  of 
the  filament  itself.  This  volatilization  has  two  eflfects.  The 
evaporation  removes  useful  material  from  the  filament,  resulting 
ia  a  reduction  of  efficiency  and  in  an  ultimate  burning  out  of  the 
lamp.  The  tungsten  vapor  condenses  on  the  bulb,  blackening 
it  and  so  cutting  down  the  useful  light  by  absorption.  This  last 
factor  has  in  part  been  remedied  by  injecting  a  chemical  into  the 
bulb  which  tends  to  keep  the  tungsten  deposit  semi-transparent. 

The  gas-filled  or  Type-C  Mazda  lamp  .is  based  on  the  principle 
of  vapor  pressure.  The  higher  the  pressure,  the  higher  the 
temperature  at  which  water  and  other  substances  evaporate. 
Water  will  boil  at  a  very  low  temperature  in  a  rarefied  atmos- 
phere, whereas  under  pressures  greater  than  atmospheric  its 
boiling  temperature  may  become  quite  high.     The  same  rule 

applies  to  tungsten.     In  a  vacuum,  _ 

the  tungsten  evaporates  quite  read- 
ily, which  results  in  a  more  rapid 
deterioration  of  the  filament.  In 
the  Mazda-C  lamps,  the  bulb  is 
filled  with  an  inert  gas  such  as  nitro- 
gen. This  gas  does  not  enter  into 
chemical  reactions  with  the  filament 
and  yet  it  causes  sufficient  pressure 
to  increase  materially  the  evapor- 
ation temperature  of  the  filament. 
Due  to  the  higher  temperature  of 
evaporation,  the  filament  may  be  operated  at  a  higher  tempera- 
ture without  rapid  deterioration.  This  gives  not  only  increased 
efficiency  but  also  a  whiter  Ught,  more  nearly  resembling  sunlight. 

This  inert  gas  serves  another  purpose.  It  will  be  noted  from 
Fig.  381  that  this  type  of  lamp  has  a  long  narrow  neck.     The 
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gas  coming  in  contact  with  the  filament  becomes  heated  and 
rises.  If  the  lamp  is  in  an  inverted  position,  as  it  should  be  in 
commercial  use,  (Fig.  381),  this  heated  gas  paases  up  into  the 
neck.  It  carries  with  it  the  tungsten  vapor,  which  is  thus  depo- 
sited in  the  neck  of  the  lamp  where  it  cuts  off  no  appreciable 
amount  of  light. 

This  gas  sweeping  through  the  filament  has  one  very  unde- 
sirable effect  which  is  not  present  in  a  vacuum  lamp.  The  gas 
carries  heat  away  from  the  filament  very  rapidly  by  convection. 
This  cooUng  of  the  filament  tends  to  decrease  the  lamp  effi- 
ciency. To  minimize  this  effect,  the  filament,  instead  of  being  a 
straight  wire,  criss-crossed  back  and  forth  on  supports  as  it  is  in 
the  Mazda-B  lamp,  is  wound  in  the  form  of  a  very  fine  helix 
with  the  turns  very  close  together,  aa  shown  in  Fig.  381(6).  This 
keeps  the  filament  in  very  compact  form  and  so  reduces  the 
convection  losses. 

Below  is  given  a  table  of  efficiencies  for  gaa-filled  lamps.  It 
will  be  noted  that  the  larger  sizes  have  the  higher  efficiencies, 
due  to  their  having  larger  filaments  and  hence  less  proportionate 
convection  losses. 

Rating — Gas-filled  Moltiplk  Lamps 


M.H.CP. 

MifLCP." 

«hW*t 

88 

0.85 

11.5 

120 

0.83 

12  6 

267 

0.75 

14.0 

714 

0.70 

16.1 

1,154 

0.65 

17.1 

1,667 

0.60 

18.0 

1,000 

By  using  a  bulb  having  a  blue  tint,  the  gas-filled  lamp  gives 
a  light  closely  resembling  daylight. 

191.  Effect  of  Voltage  Variation  on  Incandescent  Lamps. — 
As  the  voltage  on  commercial  lighting  systems  will  vary  more 
or  less  from  time  to  time,  it  is  important  to  understand  the  effect 
of  this  voltage  variation  on  the  operation  of  incandescent  lamps. 
An  increased  voltage  results  in  a  higher  operating  temperature  of 
the  filament  and  hence  a  higher  efhciency.  This  is  accompanied 
however  by  a  decreased  life  of  the  lamp. 
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With  an  untreated  carbon  filament  the  effect  of  increaamg 
the  voltage  is  to  decrease  the  resiatance,  as  carbon  has  a  n^Sr 
tive  temperature  coefficient.  Because  of  the  decreased  resist- 
ance of  the  filament,  the  current  increases  more  rapidly  than  the 
voltage.  Hence  the  power  taken  by  the  filament  increases  even 
more  rapidly  than  the  vtdtage  squared.  This  makes  the  carbon 
lamp  more  sensitive  to  voltage  changes  than  it  otherwise  would 
be.  On  the  other  hand,  the  metallized  carbon  filament  and  the 
tantalum  and  tui^ten  filaments  all  have  positive  temperature 
coefficients.  An  increased  voltage  is  accompanied  by  increased 
resistance  which  tends  to  prevent  the  lamp  taking  more  power. 


Pa  Cent  lUted  Voltam 
Fia.  3S2. — Effect  of  voltage   change  on  candlepower  and  i 


i  per  caodlo. 


Therefore,  these  last  three  types  of  lamps  are  less  sensitive  to 
voltage  changes  than  is  the  carbon  lamp.  Figure  382  shows 
the  variation  of  candlepower  and  efficiency  with  per  cent,  of 
normal  voltage  for  carbon  and  for  tungsten  lamps. 

192.  Arc  Lamps. — The  arc  lamp  was  the  first  successful 
electric  lighting  unit.  Its  principle  is  the  heating  of  the  tips  of 
carbons,  or  other  electrodes,  to  incandescence  by  means  of  an 
electric  current.  This  is  illustrated  by  Fig.  3S3.  Two  carbon 
rods  are  connected  in  series  across  the  lighting  mains,  a  resistance 
R  being  in  series  with  the  rods.  If  the  carbon  tips  are  first 
touched  together,  the  heat  developed  at  the  point  of  contact 
produces  a  hot  vapor  which  immediately  becomes  conducting. 
If  the  carbons  now  be  drawn  apart,  more  vapor  will  form  and  this 
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hot  vapor  becomes  a  conductor  of  electric  current.  A  large 
amount  of  heat  energy  is  developed  in  a  very  small  apace,  result- 
ing in  a  very  high  temperature.  This  heats  the  carbon  tips  to 
incandescence  and  results  in  their  eniitting  a  very  white  light. 
Because  of  its  very  high  temperature,  the  arc  is  a  very  efficient 
illuminant. 

The  resistance  of  the  arc  itself  varies  nearly  inversely  as  its 
cross-section.  If  the  carbons  were  connected  directly  across  the 
line,  a  slight  increase  of  current  would  result  in  a.  greater  cross- 
aection  of  arc  which  would  reduce  its  resistance.  The  arc  would 
then  take  more  current  resulting  in  a  still  li 


Fio.  383,— Direct-current  arc  and  candlepowec  distribution  ci 


which  would  ultimately  produce  such  an  extremely  low  value  of 
resistance  as  to  be  practically  a  short-circuit.  To  prevent  this 
instability  in  multiple  lamps,  a  series  resistance  R,  called  the 
ballast,  is  necessary.  The  power  loss  in  the  ballast,  reduces  the 
over-all  efficiency  of  the  lamp.  In  a  110-volt  lamp,  the  drop 
across  the  ballast  is  about  50  volts. 

Figure  383  shows  the  early  type  of  open,  direct-current  arc. 
A  crater,  formed  in  the  positive  carbon,  becomes  filled  with 
molten  carbon.  This  electrode  is  at  a  higher  temperature  than 
the  negative  one.  Most  of  the  light  comes,  not  from  the  arc 
itself,  but  from  this  hot  incandescent  positive  crater,  so  that 
the  upper  carbon  should  always  be  the  positive  one.  Figure 
383  indicates  the  light-distribution  curve  of  this  type  of  lamp. 
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It  will  be  noted  that  moat  of  the  light  is  thrown  dowDward.  The 
positive  carbon  ia  consumed  more  rapidly  than  the  negative  and 
so  requires  more  frequent  renewals. 

If  alternating  current  be  substituted  for  direct  current,  it  will 
be  found  that  both  carbons  consume  equally  and  have  the  same 
shape  of  crater,  as  is  indicated  in  Fig.  384.  Hence,  as  much 
hght  is  directed  upward  as  downward,  as  shown  by  the  Ught- 
distribution  curve.  Such  a  light  needs,  therefore,  a  reflector  to 
intercept  this  upwardly  directed  light  and  reflect  it  downwards 
where  it  can  be  effectively  used.  The  alternating-current 
multiple  arc  has  one  advantage  over  the  direct-current  arc  in 


Fio.  384.— Alternatine- 
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that  it  has  an  inductive  ballast  which  consumes  no  appreciable 
power,  although  it  does  lower  the  power-factor. 

193.  The  Enclosed  Arc. — The  next  improvement  in  arc 
lighting  was  to  enclose  the  arc  in  a  small  opalescent  globe. 
This  enclosing  globe  prevents  free  access  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air 
to  the  arc  and  so  reduces  the  carbon  consumption  and  therefore 
the  number  of  trims.  The  opalescent  globe  cuts  off  consider- 
able hght  and  so  reduces  the  lamp  efficiency,  but  the  total  cost 
of  illumination  is  reduced  because  of  the  lesser  labor  charge  inci- 
dent to  trimming.  The  enclosed  arc  will  bum  100  hours  per 
trim  where  the  open  arc  burns  but  8  hours.  The  enclosed  arc  is 
also  steadier  than  the  open  arc,  gives  a  more  diffused  hght  and  so 
reduces  the  objectionable  glare  of  the  open  arc. 
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The  open  arc,  especially  the  direct-current  type,  is  used  exten- 
sively for  projection  purposes,  aa  for  stereopticans,  moving- 
picture  machines,  search  lights,  etc.  The  high  intensity  of  the 
arc,  combined  with  its  being  concentrated,  makes  it  very  desir- 
able for  these  purposes.  The  foregoing  types  of  arc  lamps 
are  practically  obsolete  as  far  as  general  illumination  is  con- 
cerned, although  they  are  used  for  street  lighting  in  isolated 
instances. 

194.  Arc  Regulatioa. — Arc  lamps  must  be  automatically 
regulated  both  in  starting  and  in  operation.  In  starting,  the 
carbons  must  be  in  contact  and  then  be  drawn  apart  as  the  arc 
is  formed.  The  carbons  must  also  be  fed  together  as  they  are 
consumed. 

Are  lamps  are  divided  into  two 
general  classes,  the  series  lamp  and 
the  parallel  or  multiple  lamp. 

In  the  series  lamp,  the  curreTit  is 
maintained  constant  by  the  generat- 
ing apparatus  and  this  type  of  lamp 
requires  no  ballast.  As  the  current  in 
the  series  lamp  is  maintained  constant 
under  all  conditions,  the  arc  regulation 
is  accomplished  primarily  by  main- 
taining the  proper  voltage  across  the 
arc.  The  general  scheme  is  shown  in 
Fig.  385.  The  coil  Si  is  a  series  coil 
of  low  resistance  connected  in  series 
with  the  arc  and  St  is  a  shunt  coil  of 
high  resistance  connected  across  the 
arc.  iSi  and  St  operate  differentially 
on  the  lever  L  which  actuates  the 
clutch.  iSi  tends  to  lift  the  clutch 
and  pull  the  carbons  apart  and  8% 
tends  to  lower  the  clutch  and  allow  the 
Should  the  arc  become  too  long,  the 
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carbons  to  come  together. 

voltage  across  it  rises  and  strengthens  the  shunt  solenoid  St. 

This  tends  to  feed  down  the  upper  carbon. 

A  cut-out  switch  is  necessary  to  keep  the  circuit  closed  should 
the  lamp  become  open-circuited.    When  this  occurs  a  hi^ 
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voltage  will  exist  across  St  and  will  cause  it  to  puU  up  its  end  of 
the  lever  and  so  close  the  cut-out  switch.  The  circuit  is  then 
closed  through  the  resistance  R.  Upon  starting,  the  cut-out 
switch  is  normally  closed.  More  current  passes  through  the  low 
resistance  path  formed  by  Si  and  the  carbons  than  through  R. 
Hence  Si  immediately  pulls  the  carbons  apart.  This  action  ceases 
when  the  voltage  across  St  becomes  sufficient  to  counteract  the 
effect  of  >S|.  The  feeding  mechanism  is 
connected  to  a  dashpot  which  prevents 
any  sudden  movement  of  the  plungers. 

The  mechanism  of  the  multiple  lamp, 
Fig.  386,  18  very  simple.  The  current 
passes  through  the  ballast  in  which 
about  30  to  50  per  cent,  of  the  power 
is  lost.  The  current  then  passes  through 
two  solenoids  connected  in  series,  each 
of  which  operates  on  one  of  the  legs 
of  a  U-shaped  plunger.  Should  the 
current  become  too  great,  the  plunger 
raises  the  upper  carbon  by  means  of 
the  clutch  and  thereby  increases  the 
resistance  of  the  arc.  This  causes  the 
current  to  decrease  to  its  normal  value. 
When  the  power  is  turned  off,  the 
upper  carbon  drops  and  closes  the 
circuit  so  that  the  lamp  is  ready  for 
operation. 

196.  Flame  Arcs. — Approximately 
eighty-five  per  cent,  of  the  light  in 
the  direct-current  open  arc  comes  from  the  incandescent  crater 
in  the  positive  carbon.  In  the  enclosed  are  the  percent^e  is 
lower  than  this.  In  either  case,  probably  not  more  than  10  to  20 
per  cent,  of  the  light  comes  from  the  arc  flame  itself.  In  flame 
arcs  almost  all  the  light  comes  from  the  flame.  It  is  found  that 
by  impregnating  the  carbons  with  certain  salts,  the  arc  itself 
becomes  luminescent  due  to  the  vaporization  of  these  salts  and 
the  luminescence  they  attain  at  the  high  arc  temperatures. 
The  color  of  the  arc  can  be  readily  controlled  by  the  kind  of  salt 
used.    For   example,  calcium  salts  produce  a  yellow  color, 
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strontium  salts  a  reddish  tint  and  barium  and  titanium  salts  a 
brilliant  white  light. 

As  the  electrode  products  are  utilized  in  the  arc,  rapid  consump- 
tion of  the  electrodes  results.  This  is  accentuated  by  the  fact 
that  air  circulation  is  necessary  to  remove  the  white  powder 
deposited  by  the  arc  vapor.  In  the  open  type  of  lamp  this 
ventilation  means  a  continuous  supply  of  oxygen,  resulting  in 
rapid  consumption  of  the  electrodes.  The  open  type  of  lamp, 
therefore,  requires  very  long  electrodes  in  order  to  obtain  a 
reasonable  number  of  burning  hours  per  trim.  These  electrodes 
are  so  long  that  it  is  not  practicable  to  place 
them  one  above  the  other,  so  they  are  both  fed 
down  from  above  and  are  placed  at  an  angle, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  387.  A  small  magnet  M 
blows  the  arc  down.  To  increase  the  con- 
ductance of  the  electrodes,  a  metallic  wire  is 
..  usually  run  down  their  centers.     This  type  of 

^  lamp  is  very  efficient,  requiring  only  0.43  watt 

buiTLgfl^mearc''  P^""  mean  Spherical  candlepower.  Owing  to 
the  short  life  of  the  electrodes  and  the  con- 
sequent high  cost  of  trimming,  it  cannot  be  profitably  used 
in  this  country  for  general  illumination  purposes.  An  un- 
pleasant odor  makes  its  use  undesirable  for  interior  illumination. 
In  this  country  its  use  is  confined  to  outside  display  lighting. 
Because  of  its  high  efficiency,  this  type  is  used  extensively  abroad 
as  the  higher  energy  costs  and  the  lower  labor  costs  existing  there 
make  its  use  economically  desirable. 

To  eliminate  the  short-burning  feature  of  the  flame  arc 
lamp  and  also  the  objection  of  the  unpleasant  fumes  which 
accompany  its  use,  a  long-burning  type  of  lamp  has  been  devel- 
oped. The  arc  bums  in  a  chamber,  the  air  supply  to  which  is 
restricted.  There  is  a  large  condensing  chamber  just  above  the 
arc  chamber.  The  hot  gases  rise  and  pass  into  this  condensii^ 
chamber,  where  the  white  powder  is  condensed  and  deposited 
gainst  the  comparatively  cool  surfaces  of  the  chamber.  The 
gases  are  then  allowed  to  re-enter  the  arc  chamber.  This  re-utili- 
zation of  the  same  air  prevents  the  access  of  a  continuous  supply 
of  oxygen  and  gives  the  lamp  about  100  burning  hours  per  trim- 
Figure  388  shows  the  multiple  lamp,  together  with  the  diagram  of 
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connections.  The  watts  per  mean  spherical  candlepower  run 
about  0.74.  Comparing  this  figure  with  0.43  watt  per  mean 
spherical  candlepower  already  given  for  the  open  flame  arc,  it  will 
be  seen  that  long  life  is  obtained  at  the  expense  of  efficiency. 
This  type  of  lamp  has  one  decided  advantage  over  the  magnetite 
lamp  in  that  it  can  be  used  with  alternating  current. 


Fio.  3SS.— Mechsnisi 


196.  The  Metallic  Electrode  or  Magnetite  Lamp. — The  metal- 
lie  electrode  arc  lamp  or  luminous  arc  or  magnetite  lamp,  as  it  is 
often  called,  differs  from  other  arc  lamps  in  that  it  employs  metal- 
lic electrodes  and  the  light  is  derived  from  the  arc  itself,  being 
due  to  the  luminescence  of  the  vapor  which  comes  from  the 
cathode  or  negative  electrode.  The  positive  electrode  is  a  lai^e 
cylinder  of  solid  copper.  The  copper  being  an  excellent  conduc- 
tor of  heat  tends  to  keep  moderately  cool.  The  negative  elec- 
trode is  made  of  an  iron  oxide  containing  titanium  to  give  a  white 
light.  Other  ingredients  are  added  to  give  the  electrode  desirable 
burning  characteristics. 

A  diagram  of  the  lamp  is  shown  in  Fig.  389.  The  arc  stream 
consists  of  negatively-charged  luminescent  gas  particles  which 
originate  at  the  negative  electrode.  The  iron  oxides  and  the 
titanium  of  the  negative  electrode  give  a  white  Hght.  Being 
negatively  chafed,  the  gas  particles  of  the  arc  stream  are  repelled 
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by  the  negative  electrode  and  are  attracted  by  the  positive 
electrode.  Therefore,  the  arc  stream  moves  from  negative  to 
positive.  The  copper  must  always  be  positive.  K  it  becomes 
negative,  the  arc  will  then  consist  of  luminescent  copper-vapor 
and  be  green  in  color.  In  connecting  a  lamp  in  circuit,  care  must 
be  taken  to  insure  correct  polarity. 

As  the  electrodes  are  comparatively  coot  under  operating 
conditions,  there  is  not  sufficient  heat  to  maintain  the  arc  if  the 
electric  power  is  interrupted  even  for  an  instant.     Hence,  out- 


Fio.  389.— Mechi 


arc  lamp.  wriM  type. 


side  the  question  of  the  greenish  arc  resulting  from  the  copper  op- 
erating as  cathode,  this  type  of  lamp  cannot  be  uaed  with 
alternating  current. 

The  feed  mechanism  is  slightly  different  in  principle  from 
that  of  other  types  of  arc  lamp.  Were  the  ordinary  type  of 
feed  used,  the  hot  metal  of  the  cathode  or  negative  electrode 
would  weld  to  the  copper  and  "freeze"  when  the  current  was 
turned  off.  Therefore,  the  mechanism  is  so  designed  that  the 
feed  is  intermittent,  the  arc  being  maintained  by  re-striking. 
When  the  lamp  is  out  of  circuit  its  electrodes  are  separated  by 
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&  gap.  When  current  flows,  the  starting  m^net,  Fig.  389,  bringa 
the  lower  electrode  into  contact  with  the  upper  electrode,  striking 
a  sharp  blow.  This  operation  allows  the  current  to  flow  through 
the  series  magnet,  thereby  opening  the  circuit  of  the  starting 
magnet  at  the  cut-out  contacts,  allowing  the  lower  electrode  to 
fall,  starting  the  arc.  The  lamp  is  then  burning  with  the  lower 
electrode  holder  resting  on  its  stop  and  with  the  series  magnet 
holding  the  cut-out  contacts  open.  As  the  lower  electrode  is 
consumed,  the  yolt^e  across  the  arc  rises,  the  shunt  magnet 
(which  is  connected  in  series  with  the  starting  magnet  and  start- 
ing resistance  across  the  arc)  lifts  its  armature,  and  closes  the 
cut-out  contacts  when  the  arc  voltage  has  reached  a  predetermin- 
ed value.  The  closing  of  these  contacts  puts  the  starting  magnet 
again  in  circuit,  thereby  causing  the  lower  electrode  to  strike  the 
upper  electrode  a  sharp  blow,  bringing  about  a  shorter  arc  once 
more. 

The  copper  anode,  which  is  comparatively  cool,  is  consumed 
very  slowly  and  needs  to  be  replaced  only  at  long  intervals.  The 
magnetite  electrodes,  however,  need  to  be  replaced  at  frequent 
intervals.  The  4.4-amp.  lamp  wifl  bum  from  160  to  200  hours 
per  trim.  The  6.&-amp.  lamp  bums  about  125  hours  per  trim. 
Magnetite  lamps  have  a  high  eiSciency.  The  4.4-amp.  lamps 
have  an  efficiency  of  approximately  0.70  watt  per  mean  spherical 
candlepower.  The  6.6-amp.  lamps  have  an  eificiency  of  0.45 
watt  per  mean  spherical  candlepower.  The  intense  white  light 
of  this  type  of  lamp  makes  it  very  attractive,  particularly  when 
the  lamp  is  mounted  on  ornamental  poles.  In  addition  to  gen- 
eral street  lighting,  it  is  used  to  a  considerable  extent  for  "white 
way"  and  boulevard  lighting.     (See  Fig.  397,  Page  443.) 

197.  The  Mercury-arc  Lamp ;  the  Moore  Tube ;  the  Nemst 
Lamp. — Tlie  mercury-arc  lamp  consists  of  a  long  tube  containing 
metallic  mercury.  The  pressure  in  the  tube  is  very  low.  When 
an  arc  is  formed  in  the  tube  the  mercury  is  vaporized  and  gives 
a  greenish-blue  light.  This  light  is  due  almost  wholly  to  the 
luminescence  of  the  mercury  vapor,  the  temperature  of  the  vapor 
being  only  250°  to  300''C,  The  lamp  owes  its  high  efficiency 
to  the  low  temperature  at  which  it  is  able  to  give  its  hgbt. 
Most  of  the  light  emitted  comes  from  the  blue-violet  end  of  the 
spectrum,  there  being  little  red.    This  absence  of  red  rays  makes 
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people  appear  ghastly  when  viewed  under  this  light,  an  object- 
ionable feature  in  its  use.  Red  light  is  tiring  to  the  eye  and 
contributes  little  to  the  visibility  of  objects.  Therefore,  from 
the  physiological  standpoint,  the  mercury-vapor  tamp  is  excellent 
for  drafting  rooms  and  for  other  places  where  fine  detail  is  con- 
cerned. Very  satisfactory  results  are  obtained  if  tungsten  lamps 
are  used  in  conjunction  with  the  mercury-vapor  lamps,  thus 
doing  away  with  the  ghastly  appearance  of  the  workers. 

The  mercury- vapor  lamp  has  an 
efficiency  of  about  0.75  watt  per  mean 
spherical  candlepower.  It  is  funda- 
mentally a  direct-current  lamp,  but 
with  a  compensator  it  can  be  used 
on  alternating-current  circuits.  The 
connections  when  used  with  direct 
current  are  shown  in  Fig.  390. 

A  higher  pressure  mercury-vapor 
lamp  has  been  developed  operating 
at  a  higher  temperature.  The  low- 
melting  point  of  glass  necessitates  the 
use  of  quartz  tubes  with  this  type  of 
lamp. 

In  the  Moore  tube,  the  light  is  ob- 
tained from  a  luminescent  gas  at  a 
comparatively  low  temperature.  This 
luminescence  is  produced  by  high-voltage  electric  dischai^ 
taking  place  in  vacuum  tubes.  These  tubes  are  sometimes 
200  ft.  long  and  are  bulky  per  candlepower.  They  have  an 
advantage  in  that  the  color  can  be  controlled  by  means  of  the 
gas  used  in  the  tube. 

If  carbon  dioxide  be  used,  for  example,  a  light  closely  approach- 
ing daylight  is  obtained.  This  characteristic,  together  with  its 
uniform  distribution,  makes  it  an  excellent  lamp  for  color 
matching,  as  with  textiles.  Its  efficiency  is  about  2.5  watts  per 
candlepower.     The  power-factor  is  low. 

The  Nernst  lamp  operates  on  the  principle  that  porcelain, 
at  a  red  heat,  is  a  conductor  of  electricity.  This  lamp  has  a 
heating  coil  which  makes  a  porcelain  filament  conducting. 
The  lamp  gives  a  substantially  white  light  and  gives  off  no  odor 
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or  dirt.  It  does  not  require  trimming.  Its  maintenance  is 
high.  Tungsten  lamps  have  driven  it  from  the  lighting  field. 
Its  efficiency  is  about  1.3  watts  per  mean  hemispherical  candle- 
power. 

As  a  maximum,  the  foregoing  lamps  emit  as  light  enei^  from 
2  to  5  per  cent,  of  the  electrical  energy  supplied  to  them.  The 
remainder  of  the  energy  is  hberated  as  heat.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  firefly  has  a  light-giving  efficiency  of  96  per  cent.  It  emits 
very  little  heat  energy.  Although  great  improvements  have 
been  made  in  the  field  of  illuminants  during  the  past  few  years, 
there  is  still  a  tremendous  opportunity  for  further  advances. 

PHOTOMETRY 

198.  Photometry. — Photometry  is  the  measurement  of  light. 
Light  measurements  are  nearly  all  made  by  direct  comparison. 
The  chief  source  of  inaccuracy  in  making  such  comparisons  is  the 
question  of  color.  Unless  the  lamps  under  comparison  arc  of 
almost  exactly  the  same  color,  only  an  approximate  photometric 
balance  can  be  obtained.  This  balance  varies  with  different 
persons  owing  to  the  effect  of  different  colors  upon  the  eye. 

199.  The  Bunsen  Photometer.-^The  Bunsen  photometer  is 
the  simplest  type  of  photometric  measuring  device  and  is  illus- 
trated in  Fig.  391.  Assume  that  it  is  desired  to  measure  the 
candlepower  of  the  incandescent  lamp  L,  using  the  candle  C  as  a 
standard  for  comparison.  The  two  lights  are  placed  some  10  to 
20  ft.  apart  and  a  movable  screen  S  is  placed  between  them. 
The  screen  S  consists  of  a  piece  of  paper  or  parchment  with  a 
grease  spot  in  the  center.  The  grease  spot  on  the  screen  is 
translucent  and  so  allows  light  to  pass.  If  viewed  from 
the  side  which  is  illuminated,  the  spot  will  appear  darker  than  the 
rest  of  the  screen,  owing  to  the  fact  that  light  passes  through  the 
translucent  grease  spot  more  readily  than  through  the  surround- 
ing part  of  the  screen. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  this  same  screen  be  viewed  from  the 
non-illuminated  side,  the  grease  spot  will  appear  brighter  than  the 
rest  of  the  screen,  since  it  is  more  translucent  than  the  rest  of 
screen.  Now  if  both  sides  of  the  screen  receive  equal  illumi- 
oatioa,  the  grease  spot  will  look  the  same  in  comparison  with  the 
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surrouQding  portion  of  the  disc,  when  viewed  from  either  side. 
When  this  occurs,  a  photometrieal  balance  is  obtained. 

In  order  that  the  observer  may  view  both  sides  of  the  screen 
simultaneously,  two  mirrors  M,  Fig.  3dl,  are  set  at  an  angle  and 
reflect  the  light  in  the  manner  shown  by  the  dotted  lines. 

The  screen  S  is  moved  until  the  screen  looks  the  same  en 
both  sides,  and  the  distances  I  and  h  are  read.  Let  E  be  the 
candlepower  of  the  candle  or  standard  and  Ei  the  candlepower 
of  the  test  lamp.  Kemembering  that  light  intensity  varies 
inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance. 

El  _ ;,» 

E       P 


Fig,  391. — BuDsen  photometer. 

The  candlepower  of  the  test  lamp 


If  a  standard  candle  is  used,  E  equals  1.0. 

If  the  two  lights  have  different  color,  the  two  sides  of  the 
screen  will  never  appear  alike  and  only  an  approximate  balance 
can  be  obtained.  The  position  of  balance  is  to  a  considerable 
extent  determined  by  the  personal  equation  of  the  observer. 

Because  of  the  unrehability  of  candles,  standard  incandescent 
lamps  are  used.  These  may  be  obtained  from  the  Bureau  of 
Standards.  Such  lamps,  when  used  at  the  voltage  at  which  they 
are  calibrated,  are  very  accurate  standards.    An  arrow  on  the 
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tamp  indicates  the  positioD  in  which  it  was  calibrated.  It  is 
customary  to  use  the  standard  lamp  only  to  calibrate  a  working 
standard  so  that  the  candlepower  of  the  ultimate  standard  will 
not  chaise  due  to  it«  being  in  too  constant  use. 


a 


D 


Fio.  392.— Coaneetione  for  photometric  test. 

As  the  candlepower  of  lamps  is  very  sensitive  to  changes  in 
voltage,  the  connections  are  often  made  as  shown  in  Fig.  392. 
Both  lights  are  fed  through  an  adjustable  resistance  fit.  An 
adjustable  resistance  B  is  in  series  with  the  standard  lamp  and 
another  adjustable  resistance  Ri  is  in  series  with  the  test  lamp. 
A  voltmeter  is  in  parallel  with  each  lamp.  Both  lamps  are 
brought  to  the  desh^d  values  of  voltage  by  adjusting  roughly  Hj, 
and  then  by  separate  adjustments  of  R  and  Ri.  Any  Suctua^ 
tiona  of  line  voltage  can  be  taken  care  of  by  the  resistance  Ri, 
which  affects  both  lamps.  Further,  any  unnoticed  change  of  line 
voltage  affects  both  lamps  approximately  to  the  same  degree  if 
the  lamps  have  similar  voltage-candlepower  characteristics. 

200.  The  Lummer-Brodhun  Photometer. — The  Lummer- 
Brodhun  screen  presents  two  clearly  defined  elliptical  areas,  as 


Fio.  393. — Lummer-Brodhun  photometer. 
shown  in  Pig.  393.  When  a  photometric  balance  is  obtained, 
the  two  ellipses  mer^e  into  one  if  the  hghts  have  the  same  color. 
The  operation  of  this  screen  is  as  follows:  Si,  S^  is  a  white, 
opaque  screen.  The  light  coming  from  one  source  falls  on  the 
side  iSi  and  that  coming  from  the  other  source  falls  on  the  aide  Sa. 
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The  brightness  of  Si  and  of  Si  depends  on  the  intensity  of  the 
source  which  illuminates  each.  The  hght  from  Si  and  St  is  re- 
flected by  the  plane  mirrors  Mi  and  M^  to  the  total  reflecting 
prisms  Pi  and  Pj,  The  hypotenuses  of  the  two  prisms  are  in 
contact  over  a  circular  area  only.  The  light  striking  this  area  of 
contact  can  pa^s  through;  other  light  is  totally  reflected.  That 
is,  only  the  central  beam,  shown  dotted,  from  the  mirror  Mi, 
passes  through  to  the  eye  piece.  The  remainder  of  the  light  is 
turned  away.  On  the  other  hand,  the  central  beam  shown  by 
a  solid  line,  from  Mi  passes  through  the  center  circle  and  is 
absorbed  by  the  walls  of  the  box.  The  remaining  light  is  re- 
flected to  the  eye  piece.  The  observer  sees  two  distinct  ellipses 
if  the  photometer  is  out  of  balance.  (The  circle  of  contact  of 
the  two  prisms  appears  as  an  ellipse  to  the  observer  because  he 
is  viewing  the  circle  at  an  angle.)  When  the  transmitted  light 
from  Ml  (center  dotted  line)  is  equal  in  intensity  to  the  reflected 
light  from  Mi  (two  outside  solid  lines)  the  two  ellipses  have  the 
same  appearance.  That  is,  when  the  two  ellipses  blend,  the 
same  illumination  is  coming  from  each  source  and  the  photo- 
meter is  in  balance.  To  eliminate  any  errors  due  to  differences 
in  the  two  sides  of  the  screen  Si  and  Si,  the  photometer  screen 
should  be  reversed. 

PORTABLE  PHOTOMETERS 
201.  The  Sharp-Millar  Photometer. — A  portable  photometer 
is  necessary  for 
making  such 
photometric 
measurementsas 
can  not  be  made 
in  the  labora- 
tory, as  on  arc 
lamps  in  service, 
street-lighting 
units,  store 
lighting,  etc. 

Fig.  394.— Sharp-Millar  photometer.  =         J".,         , 

Portable  pho- 
tometers involve  the  same  principles  as  laboratory  photome- 
ters. The  difference  lies  in  the  compactness  and  in  the  ease  of 
manipulation. 
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The  Sharp-Millar  Photometer  is  typical  of  the  portable  type. 
A  plan  of  the  instrument  is  shown  in  Fig.  394.  7*  is  a  tube  which 
can  swing  through  180°.  At  the  elbow  R  is  either  a  mirror  or  a 
white  diffusing  surface.  The  hght  entering  the  tube  is  reflected 
at  right  angles  by  R  and  is  directed  towards  P,  a  Lummer- 
Brodhun  Screen.  This  light  is  balanced  against  the  brightness 
of  a  screen  W,  illuminated  by  a  6-volt  tungsten  lamp  S,  which  is 
standardized.  The  viewing  aperture  is  at  0.  The  screens,  Si, 
iSi,  Sa  prevent  stray  light  from  the  lamp  S  falling  on  the  window 
W.  The  balance  is  obtained  by  moving  the  lamp  S,  which  varies 
the  illumination  on  the  window  W.  By  reading  the  position  of 
the  lamp  on  a  scale  when  balance  is  obtained,  the  candle- 
power  can  be  determined.  If  illumination  is  being  measured, 
a  white  translucent  glass,  called  a  test  plate,  is  placed  at  T  and 
the  mirror  used  at  R.  The  brightness  of  T  is  a  measure  of  the 
total  illumination  falling  upon  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  candlepower  of  a  lamp  is  being 
measured,  extraneous  light  must  be  excluded.  Therefore,  the 
test  plate  at  T  is  removed  and 
the  mirror  at  R  is  reversed, 
which  substitutes  for  R  the 
white  diffusing  surface.  The 
only  light  which  enters  the 
tube  is  that  coming  from  the 
source  towards  which  the  tube 
is  directed,  the  extraneous 
light  being  cut  off  by  the  sides 
of  the  tube. 

If  the  light  to  be  measured 
is  too  bright  for  obtaining  a 
balance,  either  screen  ^  or  Ai 
may  be  interposed  between  R    '"*'<^''- 

and  the  photometer  head,  thus  reducing  the  light  in  a  known 
*  ratio.  On  the  other  hand,  it  the  measured  light  is  found  to  be 
too  dim,  these  screens  may  be  turned  so  as  to  lie  between  W 
and  the  photometer  head,  thus  reducing  the  light  from  the 
standard,  and  making  a  balance  possible. 

The  standard  lamp  S  is  supplied  by  a  6-volt  storage  battery. 
Its  candlepower  is  controlled  by  a  rheostat.     The  correct  adjust- 
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ment  may  be  determiQed  by  an  ammeter  connected  in  series  with 
the  lamp.  A  later  method,  which  depends  upon  the  wheatstone 
bridge  principle,  has  been  developed  and  is  illustrated  by  Fig,  395. 
The  lamp  is  one  arm  of  a  wheatstone  bridge.  A,  C  and  D,  made 
of  materials  with  zero  temperature  coefficient,  form  the  other 
three  arms.  The  resistance  of  a  tungsten  filament  is  very  sensi- 
tive to  changes  of  temperature  and  therefore  to  chains  of  cur- 
rent. For  this  reason  the  bridge  will  balance  only  for  one  value 
of  total  current,  which  is  controlled  by  the  resistance  R.  The 
slider  5  allows  small  adjustments  to  be  made.  Instead  of  the 
galvanometer,  G,  a  telephone  receiver  ia  often  used,  the  balance 
being  determined  by  interrupting  the  telephone  circuit.  If  the 
system  is  out  of  balance  a  cHck  is  heard  in  the  receiver.  This 
equipment  eliminates  the  weight  of  either  an  ammeter  or  a 
galvanometer. 

202.  The  Rousseau  Diagram. — The  mean  horizontal  candle- 
power  of  an  incandescent  lamp  may  be  determined  by  rotating 


^B 


Fia.  386. — Rouaaeau  diBuram. 

the  lamp  and  at  the  same  time  measuring  its  candlepower  in  a 
horizontal  direction.  The  speed  of  rotation  must  be  sufficiently 
high  80  that  flicker  will  not  prevent  the  obtaining  of  an  accurate 
balance.  Too  high  a  speed  distorts  the  filament  by  centrifugal 
force.  The  rotator  is  usually  so  designed  that  the  lamp  can  be 
turned  through  any  vertical  angle  between  0°  and  180°.  If 
the  candlepower  is  measured  at  various  angles  between  0"  and 
180°  and  the  corresponding  values  of  candlepower  are  laid  off  on 
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the  radii  of  polar  coordinate  paper,  a  curve  similar  to  that  shown 
in  Fig.  396  is  obtained.  As  would  be  expected,  an  incandescent 
lamp  in  the  ordinary  position  emits  but  little  light  in  the  up- 
ward vertical  direction,  owing  to  the  presence  of  the  socket  and 
base.  But  little  light  is  thrown  vertically  downward  because  of 
the  small  length  of  filament  exposed  in  that  direction. 

The  mean  spherical  candlepower  of  the  lamp  is  obtained  by  the 
Rousseau  diagram  as  follows: 

A  circle  mnm'  of  some  convenient  diameter  is  drawn  about 
the  polar  candlepower  diagram,  as  shown  in  Fig.  396.  The 
ends  of  the  various  radii  are  projected  on  a  straight  line  a'b'. 
Perpendiculars  are  dropped  from  these  projection  points  to  ab 
which  is  pEirallel  to  a'b'.  The  distances  od,  of,  etc.,  are  laid  off 
from  ab  on  these  perpendiculars,  as  shown  at  o'd',  o'f.  The 
average  height  of  the  curve  gfe''to  scale  gives  the  mean  spherical 
candlepower  of  the  lamp.  This  average  height  may  be  obtained 
by  measuring  the  area  abge'a  and  dividing  by  the  base  ab,  the 
proper  scale  being  used,  or  by  taking  the  average  of  several 
equally-spaced  perpendiculars. 

The  output  of  the  lamp  in  lumens  is  obtained  by  multiplying 
tbe  mean  spherical  candlepower  by  4t  (12.57), 

The  spherical  reduclion  factor  of  a  lamp  is  the  ratio  of  the  mean 
spherical  candlepower  to  the  mean  horizontal  candlepower.  It 
is  usually  less  than  1.0.  This  factor  depends  on  the  shape  and 
disposition  of  the  filament  and  also  on  the  reflector,  if  one  be 
used.  For  a  given  type  of  lamp,  the  spherical  reduction  factor  is 
nearly  a  constant  quantity.  Knowing  this  factor  for  a  given 
type  of  lamp,  the  mean  spherical  candlepower  and  the  luminous 
output  of  a  lamp  can  be  readily  calculated  after  making  one 
measurement  of  the  mean  horizontal  candlepower.  Below  are 
the  spherical  reduction  factors  of  a  few  standard  lamps. 

Spherical  Rbddctiok  Factors' 

Treated  carbon,  oval  fUament 0.82 

Metallized  carbon  (GEM)  oval  filament 0.82 

Tantalum 0.97 

Mazda,  60  watts 0. 78 

Gaa-filled 0.80  to  0.90 

'  "Standard  Handbook,"  Section  14. 
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Example. — In  the  polar  diagram  of  Fig.  396,  1  in,  radial  distance  equalg 
20  candlepower.  The  diameter  of  the  circle  and  the  line  tA  have  a  length  of 
4  in.  rhe  area  of  oA^e'a  ie  Saq.  in.  Thelamp  takes  60  watts  and  the  length 
of  the  line  ok  is  2.5  in.  Determine:  (a)  The  mean  spherical  candlepower. 
(6)  The  output  of  the  lamp  in  lumena.  (c)  The  mean  horizontal  candle- 
power,  (d)  The  efficiency  of  the  lamp  in  watte  per  mean  horizontal  and 
per  mean  spherical  candlepower.     (e)  The  spherical  reduction  factor  of  the 

(o)  m.s.cp.  =  — T — -  =  40  cp.  Am. 

(b)  40  X  12.67  =  602,8  lumens.  Ans. 

(e)  The  mean  horizontal  candlepower  =  the  length  of  the  line  oft  X  20  = 

2.6  X  20  -  50  cp.  Ang. 


-^  =  1.5  watts  per  m.s.cp.  '  Atu. 

(e)   The  spherical  reduction  factor  =  Eq  =  0.80.  An». 

203.  Reflectors. — It  is  impossible,  except  in  a  general  way,  to 
design  a  lamp  so  that  it  will  distribute  its  illumiDation  in  a 
desired  manner.  The  distribution  of  light  from  light  sources  is 
readily  controlled,  however,  by  reflectors,  the  type  of  reflector 
being  determined  by  the  existing  conditions.  In  "white  way" 
illumination,  for  example,  as  used  in  the  business  districts,  it  is 
desirable  that  considerable  light  be  dehvered  upward  so  as  to  illu- 
minate the  front  of  the  buildings.  Ornamental  fixtures  simi- 
lar to  that  shown  in  Fig.  397  can  be  used.  On  the  other  hand, 
light  sent  upwards  in  the  residential  districts  is  either  lost  or 
is  undesirable  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  residents,  because 
such  light  comes  in  at  their  windows.  Hence,  some  type  of 
fixture  with  a  reflector  similar  to  the  pendant  type  shown  in 
Fig.  398  should  be  selected  for  this  type  of  illumination.  When 
it  is  desirable  to  throw  the  light  into  the  lower  hemisphere,  a 
prismatic  refractor  is  very  efficient.  This  consists  of  a  glass 
cylinder  in  which  prisms  are  cut.  A  cross-section  of  such  a 
refractor  is  shown  in  Fig.  399  (vertical  section).  The  prisms 
bend  the  light  beams  downward  by  refraction,  as  shown.  Often- 
times a  second  refractor  is  used  in  which  the  prisms  are  cut 
vertically,  as  shown  in  Fig.  399  (horizontal  section).    This 
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breaks  up  the  light  in  the  horizontal  planes  and  eliminates  glare. 
Figure  404  shows  a  roadway  illuminated  by  the  use  of  prismatic 
refractors.  Figure  400  shows  the  effect  on  the  lightxlistribution 
curve  of  placing  a  reflector  on  a  lamp  used  for  interior  iUumi- 


Fio.  387. — General  Electric  or-  Fio.    398.  —  Ornamental    polo 

Duaental    lumiiioua     arc     lamp       with    steps    and    wooden    croas- 
mouQted  on  Lynn-type  pole.  anns  for  pendant  type  of  lum- 

inous arc.     {Lundin  Co.) 

nation.     The  upward  light  is  re-directed  downward  where  it  is 
more  useful. 

The  type  of  reflector  to  be  used  is  determined  almost  entirely 
by  the  conditions  and  the  illumination  desired.  Such  reflectors 
may  absorb  from  20  to  25  per  cent,  of  the  light  emitted  by  the 
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lamp,  but  they  increase  the  light  in   the  direction  in  which  it 
is  utilized. 


Fia.  399. — MBsnetito  arc  lamp  with  priBmatia  refractor. 
IBS'      1»°  1W*18D°  U6'  IH)»     US* 
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Fio.  400. — Candlepower  distribution  curves  of  lamp  mth  and  without  reflector. 

204.  Interior  Illumination. — Interior  illumination  is  a  very  big 
subject  and  requires  considerable  space  for  a  comprehensive 
treatment.  It  is  more  or  less  complicated  by  the  number  of 
lamps  that  it  may  be  necessary  to  use,  by  the  reflection  from 
ceilings,  walls,  etc.  The  more  involved  problems  require  the 
services  of  an  illuminating  engineer  who  has  had  considerable 
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experience  in  the  art  of  illumination.  A  few  fundamental 
principleB,  however,  underly  the  general  problem  and  these  will 
be  treated  briefly. 

Interior  illuminaats  are  confined  practically  to  the  vacuum 
Mazda  lamp  and  the  gas-filled  lamp,  although  carbon  lamps  are 
unfortunately  still  used  in  some  instances.  The  purposes  to  be 
accomplished  by  interior  illumination  are  to  provide  sufficient 
light  for  working,  reading,  writing,  etc.,  and  to  distribute  this 
light  properly  without  glare.     A  lamp  with  a  clear  globe  may  give 


Pio.  401  .—Single  lamp  ii 


sufficient  light  and  distribute  it  properly,  but  the  glare  of  the  bare 
filament  may  be  objectionable.  Further,  the  artistic  aspect  of 
illumination  should  be  kept  in  mind.  The  fixtures  should  be 
pleasing,  the  proper  light  thrown  on  pictures,  decorations,  etc. 

Reading  and  writing  require  an  illumination  of  from  3  to  4 
foot-candles,  whereas  drafting  and  detail  work  may  require  as 
many  as  8  foot^andles.  This  is  the  illumination  necessary  on  a 
plane  about  30  in.  above  the  floor.  In  an  office,  or  drafting  room, 
it  is  desirable  that  this  light  be  provided  entirely  by  overhead 
sources.  Where  a  single  desk  lequires  a  higher  intensity  of  illu- 
mination than  the  rest  of  the  room,  desk  lamps  may  be  provided. 

When  lighting  an  interior,  a  single  ceiling  light  in  the  center 
may  suffice  if  the  room  is  not  too  large.    In  this  case  the  reflector 
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should  distribute  the  light  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  indicated  in 
Fig.  401  so  that  the  walls  will  receive  some  of  the  light.  If  a 
large  room  is  to  be  illuminated,  a  single  center  light  may  be 
insufficient.     Such   a   room   should   be   divided   approximately 


iDSQuares,  as  shown  in  Fig.  402  (a),  and  a  light  placed  at  the 
center  of  each  square.  Under  these  conditions,  the  reflector 
should  distribute  the  light  in  the  manner  indicated  in  Fig.  402  (_b). 
This  secures  a  more  uniform  lighting  of  the  room. 


TtQ.  403. — Reflection  and  illumination  from  an  indirect  lighting 


Indirect  lighting  is  used  to  a  considerable  extent.  An  opaque 
inverted  bowl  is  suspended  from  the  ceiling,  as  shown  in  Fig. 
403.     The  light  is  first  directed  to  the  ceiUng  and  is  then  diffused 
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throughout  the  room.  This  method  of  hghting  conceals  the 
source  and  insures  a  fairly  uniform  distribution.  The  method  is 
inefficient  and  the  complete  hiding  of  the  source  of  light  is 
considered  objectionable  by  many  persons. 

An  improvement  over  the  indirect  is  the  semi-indirect  system. 
The  opaque  bowl  is  replaced  by  a  translucent  bowl,  allowing  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  light  to  be  transmitted  through  the 
fixture.  As  in  the  indirect  system,  a  large  amount  of  hght  is 
directed  to  the  ceihng  and  then  reflected  through  the  room. 
This  system  is  more  efficient  than  the  indirect  and  is  more  pleas- 
ing because  the  source  of  light  is  not  entirely  concealed.  Both 
systems  require  clean,  hght-colored  ceilings  for  their  most  effec- 
tive use. 

Factory'  and  shop  Ughting  is  a  field  in  itself.  Individual  machines, 
where  fine  work  is  being  done,  may  require  individual  lamps. 
These  lamps  should  be  provided  with  refiectors  which  concentrate 
the  light  on  the  work.  Overhead  belting  miUtates  against  good 
illumination  and  this  fact  constitutes  a  good  argument  for  indi- 
vidual and  group  drives.  Cranes  often  necessitate  lamps  being 
placed  much  higher  than  is  efficient  from  the  standpoint  of 
illumination.  Where  units  are  placed  high  above  the  floor,  large 
units  are  more  efficient  than  small  ones.  The  cost  of  lighting  a 
factory  is  a  very  small  percentage  of  the  total  cost  of  operation. 
Moreover,  good  illumination  results  in  increased  production, 
more  accurate  work,  and  fewer  accidents.  Particular  care  should 
be  taken  to  provide  good  illumination  in  factories,  mills,  etc. 

206.  Street  niumination. — Street  illumination  differs  materi- 
ally from  interior  illumination.  Interior  illumination  must  be 
such  that  small  details  can  be  clearly  seen.  This  requires  intens- 
ities of  from  1.25  to  8.0  foot-candles.  When  this  high  intensity 
is  obtained,  there  is  no  difficulty  whatever  in  seeing  and  recogniz- 
ing objects.  On  the  other  hand,  the  purpose  of  street  Ughting 
is  not  to  show  details  but  to  enable  one  to  see  and  recognize 
objects  and  persons.  Obviously  this  must  be  accomplished  with 
intensities  very  much  less  than  those  used  in  interior  illumination. 
In  a  room,  the  ceilings,  walls,  paper,  etc.  are  nearly  always  light 
in  color  and  considerable  light  is  obtained  by  reflection  from 

See  Electriad  World  Vol.  70,  1917.     Various  articlea  on  llluininatioa  by 
Prof.  C.  E.  Clewell. 
/ 
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them.  In  street  lighting,  on  the  other  hand,  the  objects  iUnnu- 
nated  are  the  street  and  sidewalk  surfaces,  trees,  etc.,  all  of  which 
are  dark  in  tone,  and  any  Ugbt  not  falling  directly  on  them  is 
lost.  The  light  reflected  from  buildings  is  so  small  that  it  need 
not  be  seriously  considered.  The  Ught  which  goes  upwards 
and  into  trees  is  lost. 

Formerly,  the  idea  of  good  street  lighting  was  to  imitate  day- 
light as  closely  as  possible  by  securing  uniform  illumination. 
Those  responsible  for  the  design  and  placing  of  street  lighting 
units  directed  their  efforts  towards  obtaining  this  result  and 
the  greater  the  uniformity  the  more  successful  the  instfJlation 


Fju.  404.^ — Road  ubjecta  recognized  by  silhouette. 

was  considered.  This  method  of  illumination  has  one  fault 
which  was  not  appreciated  at  first.  With  the  dim  illumination 
which  necessarily  accompanies  street  lighting,  objects  are  seen 
mostly  by  shadow  and  silhouette.  This  is  illustrated  by  Fig.  4M, 
in  which  the  automobile  is  recognized  almost  entirely  by  its 
silhouette.  With  uniform  lighting,  obtained  by  using  a  large 
number  of  small  units  placed  close  together,  shadows  and  silhou- 
ette are  almost  entirely  eliminated.  Depressions  and  objects 
in  the  roEid  become  much  more  difficult  to  distinguish.  This  is 
particularly  true  when  the  object  and  the  road  have  the  same 
general  color. 
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Uniform  lighting  is  considered  good  eagioeering  Id  the  great 
white  ways  which  have  become  popular  in  recent  years.  The 
conditions  here  are,  however,  quite  different  from  those  of  average 
street  lighting.  The  intensity  of  illumination  is  very  high. 
Such  white  waj^s  are  almost  always  situated  in  the  down-town 
business  streets  where  the  light  from  the  lamps  is  supplemented 
by  illumination  from  shop  windows,  illuminated  signs,  and 
display  lighting.  Objects  and  persons  are  recognizable  by  very 
slight  difEerences  in  color  or  in  outline,  because  of  the  high  in- 


Fia.  405. — Night  illumination,  Nahant  Road,  Mass.,  with  General  Eleotrio 
luminous  arc  lamps  equipped  with  prismatic  refractora.  (Illustrates  specular 
reflection.) 

tensity  of  illumination  which  exists.    This  is  analogous  to  interior 
illumination. 

Another  feature  of  road  illumination  has  only  recently  become 
recognized.  Automobiles  give  oiled,  tarred  roads  a  glazed  sur- 
face. When  illuminated  at  night,  light  is  reflected  from  the 
roadway  to  the  observer  as  from  a  mirror.  It  is  the  same  pheno- 
menon as  the  moon  shining  on  the  water.  Figures  404  and  405 
show  examples  of  this  phenomenon,  which  is  called  "specular 
reflection."     Just  as  in  the  case  of  a  floating  object  coming  into 
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the  reflected  moonlight  on  the  water,  so  an  object  on  the  road 
is  clearly  silhouetted  against  this  "specular  reflection"  from  the 
road.  This  is  well  illustrated  by  Figs.  404  and  405,  where  even 
the  very  slight  road  ripples  can  be  clearly  seen.  This  reflection 
is  better  obtained  by  using  a  few  large  units,  spaced  some  dis- 
tance apart,  than  by  using  a  large  number  of  small  units  placed 
close  together,  as  in  attempting  to  obtain  uniform  illumination. 
The  use  of  automobiles  has  added  to  the  problems  of  street 
illumination.     Owing  to  the  high  speed  of  this  tj'peofvehicleiim- 


ivith   aood-lighting 

proper  illumination  may  lead  to  many  accidents,  Avery  common 
cause  of  such  accidents  is  the  improper  location  of  the  lighting 
units  at  curves,  etc.  Care  should  be  taken  to  so  locate  the 
units  as  to  eliminate  the  glare  in  the  drivers'  eyes  and  at  the 
same  time  to  make  clearly  visible  any  object  approaching  in 
the  opposite  direction. 

206.  Flood  Lighting. — Many  spectacular  and  pleasing  effects 
have  resulted  from  flood  lighting.  This  type  of  illumination 
is  obtained  by  projecting  the  light  on  the  building  or  object  to 
be  illuminated  by  means  of  properly  located  projectors.    Flood 
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lighting  is  commonly  applied  to  the  illumination  of  public 
buildings,  statues,  etc,  (the  Statue  of  Liberty  in  particular). 
It  was  extensively  used  at  the  Pan-American  Exposition  in  San 
Francisco  in  1915.  In  flood  lighting  it  is  necessary  not  only  to 
illimiinate  the  object  but  the  projectors  must  be  so  placed  that 
architectural  details  are  brought  out  by  relief  and  shadow.  This 
is  well  illustrated  by  Fig.  406  showir^;  the  Public  Library  at 
Lynn,  Mass. 

During  the  past  few  years,  street  lighting  has  been  studied  not 
only  from  the  photometric  standpoint,  but  from  the  architectural 
point  of  view  as  well.  In  many  instances  crude  poles,  mast  arms 
etc.  have  been  replaced  by  ornamental  fixtures  of  the  type  shown 
in  Fig.  397. 


APPENDIX  A 
Circular  HMtsure — Tho  Radian 

The  radian  is  circular  aa^e  subtended  by  an  are 

equal  in  leneth  to  the  radius  of  ita  circle  as  shown  ia 

the  figure.     The  circle  has  a  radius  of  r  unite  and 

'  the  radian  is  subtended  by  an  arc  whoee  IraiKth  is  r 

As  the  circumference  of  a  drcle  is  2irr  tinita,  there 
must  be  2r  or  6.283  radians  in  360°.  Therefore  1 
radian  equals  36072*  -  67.30°.  It  follows  that 
180°  -  *  radians. 

AngtdoT  veheity  is  often  expressed  in  radians  per  second,  and  the  accepted 
symbol  is  u  (omega).  In  every  revolution  a  rotating  quantity  completes 
2*-  radians.  If  the  rotating  quantity  makes  n  revolutiooa  per  second,  its 
angular  velocity  a  —  2irn  radians  per  second. 

APPENDIX  B 

Tiigonometrj — Simple  Functions 
opposite  side 

hypotenuse 
adjacent  side 
hypotenuse 
opposite  side 
adjacent  side 
adjacent  side 
opposite  side 
hypotenuse 
adjacent  side 

hypotenuse 
opposite  side 


1.  The 

2.  The 

5.  The 
4.  The 

6.  The 
6.  The 


(sin)  of  an  angle  = 
le  (cos)  of  an  angle  » 
tangent  (tan)  of  an  angle  — 
cotangent  (cot)  =  - —  = 
secant  (sec)  =  —  = 


7.  sin  X  -  - 


10.  cot  A  -  ■ 


"•^- 


16.  cos  B  —  -  —  sin  J  —  si 
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«_   sin  A  a/c       <t      .       . 

coiA  "  6/c  "  6  ' 

18.  ain30°  =  0.5 

W.  cos  30°  =  V3/2  =  0.866 

20.  sin  60=  =  \/3/2  =  0.866 

21.  008  60°  =  0.5 

22.  tan  30°  =  l/\/3  =  0.577 

23.  tan  60°  =  V3  =  1.732 

24.  ain  45°  =  cos  45°  -  1/^2  -  0.707 
26.  tan  46°  =  1,0 
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APPENDIX  C 

Functions    of    Angles    greater    than    M° 

ob  the  radius  vector  U  alioayt  positive 
First  Quadrant 


-^ 


i^::^ 


T' 


A.. 


t^ 


sin  A 

"  +06 

sin  i 

(+) 

cos^ 

+  00 
+  06 

CO. 

.  (  +  ) 

tan  J 

_  +ah 
Second  Qda 

tan 

«<+) 

sin  A 

+  06 
+  ob 

sin  1 

(+) 

ooaA 

"  T76 

co« 

8(-> 

tAnA 

_   +afe 

tan 

x<-) 

Third  Quadrant 

sin  A 

-06 

.i„i. 

(-) 

cos  A 

'  1-"^ 

00,  i 

(-) 

tan^ 

_    -  ab 
FoDRTH  Qua 

tan 

»(+) 

sin  .4 

-c* 

sini 

(-) 

cohA 

+  00 

.«i 

(+) 

tan -4 

_  -06 

Uni 

s  (-) 

(Also  see  graphic  representation  of  Trigonometric  Functions) 
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Graphic  IUpres«ntation  of  TriBonometria  FuQOtioiia. 


a  m"    +x)  =  c 

m  (90°    +x)  =  - 

,n(90°    4-1)  =   - 

n  (180°  -  I)  =  B 

IB  (180°  -x)  =  - 

n  (180°  -  3!)  =   - 
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APPBHDIX  D 

Simple  Trigonometric  Fonuulu 

a'  +  b'  =  c' 
o'       b'       c» 


Bin's!  +  cos'a;  -  1 
sec'*  -  1  +  tan's: 
sia  {x  +  y)  =  sin  x  c 
ain  (x  —  y)  =  ain  r  c 
eo,  (.+,). CO., c 

50.(1-!,)   .oo.,c 
tan  (X  4-  «1        **"  ' 

»  B  +  CO.  .  .ii 
-  tan  H 

""<•+»'        l-t.„.t.n, 
a,,  IT-.S       '"'-•"» 

Law  of  Connea. — la  any  triangle  the  square  of  any  side  is  equal  to  the 
Bum  of  the  aquares  of  the  other  two  aides  minus  twice  the  product  of  these 
two  Bidea  into  the  coaine  of  their  included  angle. 

That  is: 

44.  o"  =  6'  -f-  c>  -  26c  cos  A 
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APPENDIX  H 
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For  more  detailed  tables,  see  Vol.  I,  pages  45  and  46. 
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QUESTIONS   ON   CHAPTER  I 

1.  State  briefly  some  of  the  advantages  of  direct  over  altertmtiag  current 
for  industrial  purposes.  Which  type  of  power  supply  is  best  adapted  to 
tractioD  purposes?     Why  ia  direct  current  necessary  for  electrolytic  work? 

2.  In  spite  of  the  many  advantages  of  direct  current  why  is  a  large  per- 
centage of  power  at  the  present  time  generated  as  alternating  current? 
Name  some  secondary  reasona  for  generating  power  as  alternating  current. 

S.  How  does  the  weight  of  transmission  conductor  vary  with  the  trana- 
mission  voltage?  Give  reasons  why  it  may  be  more  economical  to  generate 
power  in  lai^  quantities  and  transmit  it  over  expensive  transmission 
systems  rather  than  to  generate  it  at  the  point  of  use. 

4.  What  ia  meant  by  a  sine  wave?  Do  commercial  alternators  as  a  rule 
generate  sine  waves?  Why  are  sine  waves  assumed  in  making  alternating' 
current  calculations? 

5.  Describe  a  graphical  method  of  producing  a  sine  wave.  Show  how 
such  a  wave  may  be  plotted  by  the  use  of  sine  tables. 

6.  Through  how  many  space-degrees  must  a  coil,  rotating  in  a  bipolar 
field,  turn  before  one  cycle  is  completed.  Under  these  conditions  what  is 
the  relation  of  the  space-degree  to  the  electrical  degree?  What  ia  meant 
by  an  alternation? 

7.  In  a  four-pole  machine,  through  how  many  space-degrees  must  a 
coil  turn  before  a  cycle  is  completed?  Why?  In  this  case  what  is  the 
relation  between  electrical  and  space-degrees?  How  fast  in  r.p.s.  must 
such  a  coil  rotate  in  order  to  produce  a  frequency  of  80  cycles  per  second? 
In  r,p.m? 

8.  What  are  two  advantages  of  the  higher  frequencies  for  commercial 
generation  and  utiUzation?  Name  two  distinct  disadvantages  of  the 
higher  frequencies. 

9.  Why  is  60  cycles  per  second  usually  chosen  as  the  system  frequency 
when  a  power  company  supphes  both  lighting  and  power  loads?  Under 
what  conditions  is  25  cycles  used?  What  is  the  advantage  of  ttiia  frequency 
over  60  cycles? 

10.  What  is  the  average  value  of  an  alternating-current  wave  over  one 
complete  cycle?  Upon  what  is  the  value  of  an  alternating-current  ampere 
based?     Define  an  alternating-current  ampere. 

11.  How  does  the  heating  effect  of  a  current  vary  with  the  current? 
How  does  the  squared  current  wave  compare  with  the  original  current  wave 
as  regards  frequency,  maximum  value,  and  its  axis  of  symmetry?  What  is 
the  ratio  of  the  maximum  to  the  effective  value  of  a  sine  wave?  What  is 
the  ratio  of  effective  to  average  for  a  half  cycle  and  what  is  this  ratio  called? 

U.  Compare  1  ohm  resistance  for  alternating  current  with  1  ohm  resis- 
t&nce  for  direct  current.     How  is  an  alternating-current  volt  defined? 
«7 
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IS.  Define  a  scalar  quantity;  a  vector  quantity.  How  are  vectors  repre- 
sented? How  are  they  added?  What  is  meant  by  the  parallelogram  of 
forces?  The  triai^le  of  forces?  How  are  vectors  subtracted  from  one 
another? 

U.  What  is  meant  by  a  current  and  a  voltage  being  in  phase  with  each 
other?  In  what  terms  is  phase  difference  expressed?  A  certain  wave 
crosses  the  ^ero  axis  in  a  positive  direction  to  the  right  of  another  wave. 
Is  the  first  wave  lagging  or  leading  the  other?     Explain. 

15.  If  two  current  waves  are  plotted,  how  can  the  sum  of  the  currents 
be  determined?     If  two  currents  are  in  phase  how  is  their  sum  found? 

16.  Is  the  sum  of  two  current  waves  necessarily  equal  to  their  algebraic 
sum?    Explain.     How  may  this  be  proved? 

17.  Explain  how  a  sine  wave  is  produced  by  a  rotating  vector.  How 
is  the  value  of  the  wave  determined  at  any  instant?  What  is  the  relation 
of  the  speed  of  the  rotating  vector  to  the  circuit  frequency? 

16.  If  two  current  waves  differ  in  phase  by  a  certain  angle,  what  is  the 
relation  existing;  between  the  vectors  which  produce  these  waves?  Illus- 
traCe  with  sketches. 

19.  What  is  the  fundamental  method  of  adding  two  currents?  How  is 
the  resultant  current  determined? 

30.  What  relation  exists  between  the  resultant  wave  and  the  vector  sum 
of  the  rotating  vectors?  Does  this  suggest  a,  ready  method  of  adding 
alternating  currents  or  voltages?  Why  may  vectors  representing  effective 
values  be  used  as  well  as  vectors  representing  maximum  values? 

PROBLEMS  OH  CHAPTER  I 

1.  An  alternating  current  has  an  effective  value  of  28.3  amp.,  making  its 
maximum  value  40  amp.  Draw  this  wave  to  scale  by  the  method  of  Fig. 
2,  page  4  and  also  construct  this  wave  from  a  table  of  sines.  (See  page 
5.)     Indicate  the  effective  and  average  values  of  this  wave. 

S.  Find  the  instantaneous  values  of  the  current  in  problem  1  for  an^ee  of 
30°,  60°,  270°,  290°,  using  a  table  of  sines,  If  the  frequency  of  this  wave  is 
25  cycles  per  second,  to  what  values  of  time  do  the  above  angles  correspond 
assuming  that  the  time  is  zero  when  the  wave  crosses  the  axis  in  a  positive 
direction? 

S.  An  alternating  voltage,  following  a  sine  law,  has  a  maximum  value  of 
155  volts  and  a  frequency  of  60  cycles  per  second.  What  is  the  value  of 
this  voltage  0.001, 0.004  and  0.01  sec.  after  crossing  the  zero  axis  in  a  positive 
direction? 

4.  A  60-cycle  water-wheel  generator  has  a  speed  of  120  r.p.m.  How 
many  poles  has  this  generator?  How  many  electrical  space-degrees  corre- 
spond to  one  actual  space-degree? 

5.  What  is  the  speed  in  r.p.m.  of  a  60-cycle,  10-pole,  turbo-driven  altei^ 
nator?  How  many  electrical  space-degrees  correspond  to  one  actual 
space-degree? 

».  What  is  the  frequency  of  a  750  r.p.m.  four-pole  alternator?  Of'» 
600  r-p-m.  four-pole  alternator? 
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7.  What  ia  the  equation  of  a  110-volt,  60-cycle  voltage?  What  ie  the 
instantaneous  yalue  of  this  voltage  when  the  time  is  0.002  sec.  7    0.004  sec.  7 

8.  Plot  the  squared  values  of  the  current  wave  of  problem  1,  using  a 
much  smaller  scale  for  the  squared  values,  (a)  What  is  the  frequency  of 
the  squared  wave?  (b)  What  distance  in  amperes  is  its  axis  above  the  original 
axis?  (c)  What  is  its  average  value?  (rf)  What  is  the  square  root  of  this 
average  value?  (e)  What  relation  exists  between  (d)  and  the  maximum 
value? 

9.  A  certain  current  has  an  effective  value  of  20  amp.  What  is  its  maxi' 
mum  yalue?  What  direct  current  will  produce  the  same  heating  in  a  given 
ohmic  resistance. 

10.  A  certain  direef^ourrent  series-arc  system  is  not  guaranteed  to  oper- 
ate safely  at  any  voltage  in  excess  of  10,000  volts  between  wires.  This 
system  is  later  supplied  with  alternating  current  by  a  conatant^current 
transformer.  What  is  the  effective  value  of  the  highest  alternating  elec- 
tromotive force  that  can  be  safely  used? 

11.  Sketch  a  current  and  a  voltage  wave  having  effective  values  of  12 
amp.  and  120  volts  respectively  and  in  which  the  current  lags  the  voltage 
by  45°.  If  the  voltage  wave  is  passing  through  zero  in  a.  positive  direction 
at  1:00  o'clock  at  what  time  will  the  current  wave  be  going  through  its 
eorreeponding  phase?    Thefrequency  is  60  cycles  per  second. 

12.  Plot  two  waves  corresponding  to  currents  having  effective  values  of 
20  and  30  amp.  respectively,  these  two  currents  differing  in  phase  by  90°, 
the  30  amp.  current  lagging.  Add  the  ordinat«s  of  these  two  waves  point 
by  point  and  plot  the  resulting  wave,  (a)  What  is  its  maximum  value? 
(6)  What  is  its  effective  value?  (c)  What  result  is  obtained  by  adding 
two  current  vectors  of  20  and  30  amp.  laid  off  at  right  angles?  (d)  What 
is  the  angle  between  the  resultant  wave  and  the  20-amp.  wave? 

13.  Repeat  problem  12  when  the  two  waves  differ  in  phase  by  60°. 

14.  Two  generator  coils  generate  200  volts  and  400  volts  respectively, 
These  two  voltages  differ  in  phase  by  120°,  the  200  volts  leading.  If  con- 
nected in  series,  what  is  the  voltage  across  their  open  ends? 

15.  If  the  400-volt  coil  ia  reversed  the  two  voltages  now  differ  in  phase  by 
60°.     Find  the  resultant  voltage. 

16.  If  both  coils,  problem  14,  generate  200  volts,  find  the  resultant 
voltage. 

17.  Repeat  problem  16  except  that  one  of  the  voltage  coils  is  reversed, 
making  the  two  voltages  differ  in  phase  by  60°. 

QUESTIONS  ON  CHAPTER  n 

1.  How  may  the  power  in  an  alternating-current  circuit  be  determined 
at  any  instant?  What  is  the  general  character  of  the  power  curve  when  the 
voltage  and  the  current  are  in  phase?  (Illustrate  by  sketch.)  What  is 
the  maximum  value  of  this  curve  in  watts?     The  average  value? 

S.  In  what  way  does  the  power  curve  for  a  circuit  in  which  the  current 
lags  90°  behind  the  voltage  differ  from  that  in  which  the  current  is  inphaae 
with  the  voltage?     What  is  the  average  power  in  such  a  circuit? 
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3.  What  is  the  average  power  of  a  circuit  in  which  the  current  leads  the 
Toltage  by  90"? 

4.  Whea  the  current  and  the  voltage  difier  in  phase  by  an  angle  which 
is  leas  than  90°  but  greater  than  zero,  what  is  the  general  character  of  the 
power  curvoT  Make  a  sketch.  What  is  meant  by  power-faetort  What  is 
power-factor  equal  to,  numerically? 

6.  When  an  alternating  voltage  is  impressed  across  a  resistance,  what 
phase  relation  exists  between  this  voltage  and  the  resulting  current?  Hon 
may  the  value  of  the  current  be  calculated,  knowing  the  voltage  and  the 
resiBtancB? 

6.  What  ia  the  effect  of  inductance  on  the  building  up  of  a  current  in  a 
circuit  across  which  a  st«ady  direct-current  voltage  is  impressed?  What 
OCCUR  when  the  current  attempa  to  die  out  in  an  inductive  circuit? 

7.  Stat*  how  the  current  may  be  prevented  from  reaching  its  Ohm's 
law  value  in  an  inductive  circuit. 

8.  What  effect  does  inductance  in  an  alternating-current  circuit  have 
upon;  (a)  the  phase  angle  between  the  current  and  the  voltage;  (6)  the 
magnitude  of  the  current?  What  ia  the  effect  of  frequency  upon  the 
magnitude  of  the  current?     What  is  "inductive  reactance?" 

9.  What  in  general  ia  the  effect  of  capacitance  upon  the  flow  of  current 
in  any  electric  circuit?  How  does  capacitance  affect  (a)  the  phase  angle 
between  the  current  and  the  voltage  in  an  alternating-current  circuit; 
(b)  the  magnitude  of  the  current? 

10.  What  is  the  effect  of  frequency  upon  the  magnitude  of  the  current 
in  a  condensive  circuit?  What  is  condensive  reactance?  What  is  the  value 
of  the  average  power  taken  by  a  perfect  condenser? 

11.  What  is  the  phase  relation  existing  between  the  current  and  the 
voltage  across  the  resistance  in  a  circuit  containing  resistance  and  inductance 
in  series?  Between  the  current  and  the  voltage  across  the  inductance? 
How  is  the  line  voltage  obtained? 

15.  What  is  meant  by  impedance?  How  may  the  angle  between  the 
line  voltage  and  the  current  be  determined?  What  relation  does  this 
an^e  bear  to  the  power  in  the  circuit? 

13.  What  is  the  phase  relation  existing  between  the  current  and  the 
voltage  across  the  resistance  in  a  circuit  containing  resistance  and  capaci- 
tance in  series?  Between  the  current  and  the  voltage  across  the  capaci- 
tance? What  phase  relation  exists  between  the  Une  voltage  and  the 
current? 

K,  Sketch  the  vector  diagram  of  a  circuit  containing  resistance,  inductance 
and  capacitance  all  in  series.     How  may  the  circuit  phase-angle  be  found? 

16.  What  is  meant  by  "resonance"  in  an  alternating-current  circuit? 
What  phase  relation  exiata  between  the  line  voltage  and  the  line  current? 
What  ia  the  numerical  relation  existing  between  the  inductive  voltage  and 
the  condensive  voltage?  Show  that  with  both  inductance  and  capacitance 
in  aseries  circuit,  the  voltage  across  each  can  be  several  times  the  line  voltage. 

1*.  In  practice,  why  is  parallel  grouping  of  resistances,    inductances, 
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etc.,  more  oommon  than  sericH  grouping.  How  may  the  weultaot  of  aeveral 
currents  be  found?  In  what  way  does  parallel  resonance  differ  from  aeriee 
resonance  especially  with  regard  to  the  value  of  the  current?  In  what 
way  are  the  two  similar? 

17.  Ebcplain  why  the  alternating-current  resistance  of  an  iron-cored 
impedance  coil  differs  from  the  direct-current  resistance.  How  may  this 
reaistance  be  taken  into  consideration  when  the  impedance  coil  is  connected 
in  circuit  with  resistance,  etc? 

18.  How  may  the  phase  relations  existing  in  a  series  circuit  having  two 
component  voltages  be  determined  when  the  voltages  across  the  various 
parte  of  the  circuit  are  known?  Make  a  sketch.  How  may  the  power  and 
the  power-factor  of  all  parte  of  the  circuit  be  determined? 

19.  Explain  why  a  circuit  in  which  the  line  voltage  and  three  component 
voltages  are  all  known  in  magnitude  only,  cannot  be  determined  unless  one 
more  factor  be  known.  What  additional  information  makes  the  circuit 
relations  determinable. 

SO.  In  what  way  is  the  polygon  of  ourrente  similar  to  the  polygon  of 
vintages?    In  what  way  do  the  two  polygons  differ? 

31.  What  is  meant  by  energy  current?  What  relation  does  it  bear  to  the 
power?  What  is  quadrature  current  and  what  relation  does  it  bear  to 
the  power?     Why  is  quadrature  current  usually  undesirable? 

PROBLEUS   OH    CHAPTER  11 

18.  A  certain  lamp  load  consists  of  50  60-watt  lamps,  each  lamp  having 
a  resistance  of  230  ohms.  Compare  the  power  taken  by  this  load  when 
connected  across  113  volte  direct  current  and  across  113  volte  alternating 
current. 

19.  A  certain  transformer  takes  30  kw.  at  2.200  volte  and  the  current  is 
15  amp.     What  is  the  powei^factor  of  this  load? 

SO.  A  single-phase  motor  takes  4.68  kv-a.  (kilovolt-amperes)  at  320 
volts  and  at  a  power-factor  of  0.80.  How  much  power  and  how  much 
current  does  it  take  from  the  line? 

31.  A  non-inductive  resistance  of  12  ohms  is  connected  across  120-volt 
alternating-current  mains.     What  current  and  what  power  does  it  take? 

22.  Determine  the  current  taken  by  a  coil  having  0.3  henry  inductance, 
when  connected  across  115-volt  60- cycle  mains;  115-volt  25-cycle  mains. 

33.  A  coil  whose  resistance  is  negligible  but  which  has  an  inductance  of 
0.2  henry  is  connected  across  110-volt  25-cycle  mains,  (a)  What  current 
flows?    (6)  For  what  value  of  frequency  will  the  current  be  2  amp.7 

24.  A  condenser  whose  capacitance  is  12  m.f.  is  connected  across  220- 
volt  60-cycle  mains,  (a)  What  current  does  it  take?  (6)  What  would  be 
the  current  if  the  frequency  were  133  cycles  per  second? 

26.  Itisdesired  toobtain  16  amp.  leading  current  by  the  use  of  acondenser 
connected  across  220-volt  CO-cycle  mains. 

(a)  How  many  m.f.  are  necessary?  (6)  What  is  the  kv-a.  capacity  of 
this  condenser?     (c)  What  would  the  kv-a.  capacity  of  the  condenser, 
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found  in(  a),  be  at  440  volte?  (d)  How  does  the  kv-a.  capacity  of  a  con- 
denser vary  with  the  voltage? 

26.  A  certain  condenser  nhen  connected  across  115-volt  25-cycle  aiter- 
nating-current  niBJna  takes  8  amp.  What  current  does  it  take  if  the  frequency 
and  capacitance  are  both  doubled? 

37.  Repeat  problem  26  for  an  inductance  taking  8  amp.  under  the  same 
conditions. 

S8.  In  a  circuit  having  an  inductive  reactanoe  of  S  ohms  and  an  ohmic 
resistance  of  6  ohms,  12  amp.  flow,  (a)  What  is  the  voltage  across  the 
resistance?    (b)  Across  the  reactance?    (c)  What  is  the  circuit   voltage? 

(d)  How  much  power  does  the  circuit  take  and  what  is  its  power-factor? 

(e)  What  is  the  phase  angle  between  the  circuit  voltage  and  the  current? 
29.  What  is  the  power-factor  of  a  circuit  which  has  a  resistance  of  3  ohms 

and  a  reactance  of  4  ohms?    What  current  flows  if  the  voltage  is  60  volte 
and  how  much  power  does  the  circuit  consume? 
SO.  Repeat  problem  29  making  the  inductive  reactance  twice  the  value 

31.  What  current  fiows  in  a  circuit  consisting  of  a  40  m.f.  condenser  and 
30  ohms  reaiBtaDce  in  series  if  connected  across  120-volt  GO-cycle  mains? 
What  is  the  voltage  across  the  reaiatance?  The  condenser?  What  power 
does  the  circuit  take  and  what  is  its  powet^factor? 

32.  Repeat  problem  31  substituting  a  SO  m.f.  condenser  for  the  40  mi. 
condenser. 

83.  A  series  circuit  consisting  of  10  ohms  resistance,  15  ohms  inductive 
reactance,  and  20  ohms  condensive  reactance  is  connected  across  220-volt 
60-cycle  mains.  Find  (a)  the  current,  {h)  The  voltage  across  each  circuit 
member,  (c)  The  power  taken  by  the  circuit,  (d)  The  power-factor  and 
power-factor  angle  of  the  circuit.  Draw  a  vector  diagram  of  the  circuit 
to  scale. 

34.  A  potential  difference  of  220  volts  at  60  cycles  is  impressed  acroea  a 
circuit  having  50  ohms  resistance,  15  m.f.  capacitance  and  0.3  heniy  induc- 
tance all  in  series,  (a)  What  current  flows?  (b)  What  is  the  voltage 
across  the  resistance,  the  inductance  and  the  capacitance  ?  (c)  What  power 
does  the  circuit  consume?  (d)  What  is  its  power-factor  and  powet^f actor 
angle?     Draw  a  vector  diagram  of  this  circuit  to  scale. 

35.  A  resistance  of  10  ohms,  an  inductance  of  0.1  henry  and  a  40  m.f. 
condenser  are  connected  in  series  across  220-volt  60-cycle  mains,  (a)  What 
current  flows?  (b)  What  power  is  taken  from  the  hue?  (c)  What  is  the 
voltage  across  the  resistance,  the  inductance  and  the  capacitance?  (d) 
What  is  the  circuit  powu'-factor  and  power-factor  angle?  t>raw  a  vector 
diagram. 

SS.  If  the  inductance  of  problem  35  were  adjustable,  for  what  value  would 
the  current  be  a  manmum?  £^nd  the  current,  the  power,  the  power>factor 
and  the  voltages  under  these  conditions. 

37.  A  circuit  contains  a  resistance  of  10  ohms  and  an  inductance  of  0.352 
henry  and  a  variable  condenser  all  in  series.    If  the  frequency  is  60  cycles. 
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for  what  value  of  the  capacitance  will  the  current  be  a  maxiiaiun?  If  the 
line  voltage  is  20  volts,  what  are  the  current,  power,  power-factor  and  the 
various  voltages? 

SS.  A  resistance  of  10  ohms,  a  50  m.f.  condenser  and  an  inductance  of 
0.05  henry  are  connected  in  parallel  across  100-volt  80-cyeIe  mains.  What 
current  does  each  take  and  what  is  the  total  line  current? 

89.  An  inductance  having  negUgible  resistance  and  a  condenser  are 
connected  in  parallel  across  25-cycle  mains.  Each  takes  2  amp.  (a)  How 
much  current  does  the  line  supply?  (6)  If  the  frequency  is  doubled,  how 
much  current  does  the  line  supply? 

40.  A  non-inductive  resistance  and  an  impedance  coil  are  connected  in 
series  across  120-volt  60-cycle  mains.  The  voltage  across  the  resistance 
is  found  to  be  90  volts  and  that  across  the  impedance  60  volts.  If  the  cur- 
rent is  5  amp.,  determine :  (a)  the  circuit  power;  (6)  the  circuit  power-factor; 

(c)  the  impedance  power-factor;  (d)  the  inductance  of  the  impedance  coil. 

41.  To  measure  the  power  consumed  by  a  1 15-voIt  single-phase  induction 
motor,  it  is  connected  in  series  with  a,  non-inductive  resistance  across  220- 
volt  mains.  When  the  motor  takes  20  amp.  the  resistance  is  so  adjusted 
that  the  voltage  across  the  motor  terminals  is  115  volts  and  that  across 
the  resistance  is  127  volts.  What  power  is  the  motor  taking  and  what  is  the 
power-factor  of  the  motor  and  of  the  system? 

43.  A  series  alternating-current  circuit  consisting  of  a  resistance,  an 
impedance  coil  and  a  condenser  having  negligible  leakage  takes  420  watts  at 
115  volts,  60  cycles  and  5  amp.  lagging  current.  The  voltage  across  the 
resistance  is  75  volts  and  that  across  the  capacitance  is  90  volts,  find 
(a)  the  power  consumed  in  the  resistance.  (6)  The  power  consumed  in  the 
impedance  coil,  (c)  The  voltage  across  the  impedance  coil,  (d)  The  capaci- 
tance of  the  condenser  in  m.f.  (e)  The  inductance  of  the  impedance  coil 
in  henrys. 

43.  A  series  circuit  consisting  of  a  resistance  of  10  ohms,  an  inductance 
coil  (reliance  negligible)  and  an  unknown  condenser  all  in  series  is  con- 
nected across  220-voIt  60-cycle  mains.  When  10  amp.  leading  current 
flow  in  the  circuit  the  combined  voltage  across  the  capacitance  and  induc- 
tance when  added  numerically  is  250  volts.  What  is  the  value  of  the 
unknown  capacitance? 

44.  A  non-inductive  resistance  and  an  impedance  coil  are  connected  in 
parallel  across  110-volt  60-cycle  mains.  When  the  impedance  and  resis- 
tance each  take  20  amp.  the  line  current  is  32  amp.  What  power  is  the 
impedance  taking?     The  eireuit?     What  is  the  power-factor  of  each? 

45.  A  non-inductive  resistance,  an  impedance  and  a  condenser  having 
negUgible  power  loss  are  all  connected  in  parallel  across  110-volt  60-cycle 
mains.  The  resistance  takes  12  amp.,  the  condenser  10  amp.,  the  impedance 
13  amp.  and  the  line  supplies  15  amp.  to  these  three.  Find  (o)  the  circuit 
power;  (6)  the  circuit  power-factor;  (c)  the  power  taken  by  the  impedance; 

(d)  the  impedance  power-factor. 

4S.  A  certain  load  takes  2  kw.  at  220  volts  60  cycles  and  at  a  power-factor 
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of  0.707,  laggiiig.  How  much  enei^  and  how  much  quadr&ture  ourrent 
does  this  load  take?  If  this  load  is  supplied  over  a  line  each  wire  of  which 
has  one  ohm  resistance,  what  is  (a)  The  total  Lne  loss?  (6)  The  line  ItMS 
due  to  the  energy  current?      (c)  The  line  loss  due  to  the  quadrature  current? 

47.  In  problem  46  how  large  a  condenser  would  be  necessary  in  order  to 
make  the  power-factor  of  the  load  unity?  What  is  the  line  loes  under  these 
conditions? 

48.  A  certain  tranamiasion  line  delivers  30  kw.  at  2,300  volts  and  the 
power-factor  of  the  load  is  0.80.  The  Une  loss  is  5  kw.  (a)  What  current 
flows  over  the  line?  (&)  How  much  is  quadrature  current?  (c)  How  much 
is  energy  current?  (d)  What  is  the  Une  loss  due  to  energy  current  and 
what  is  that  due  to  quadrature  current? 

QUESTIONS  OH  CHAPTER  m 

1.  Describe  the  principle  of  the  Siemens  BUectro-dynamometer.  How 
are  its  coils  connected  and  what  is  the  relation  existing  between  the  turning 
moment  and  the  current?  What  are  the  disadvantages  of  this  type  of 
instrument? 

2.  In  what  way  is  the  indicating  electro-dynamometer  similar  to  the 
Siemens  dynamometer?    In  what  ways  do  the  two  instnunents  differ? 

3.  Explain  how  the  electro-dynamometer  principle  may  be  applied  to  a 
voltmeter.  What  is  the  general  character  of  the  scale  divisions?  Compare 
its  current  with  that  taken  by  a  directH^irrent  instrument  of  the  some  range. 
Discuss  the  accuracy  of  such  an  instrument  when  used  with  direct  current. 

4.  Describe  the  inclined-coil  voltmeter,  ^ving  the  principle  upon  which 
it  operates. 

5.  What  difficulty  arises  when  attempt  is  made  to  apply  the  dyna- 
mometer principle  to  the  altemating-current  ammeter? 

6.  Describe  the  construction  of  a  wattmeter  and  give  the  principle  of 
its  operation.  Show  how  it  is  connected  to  a  circuit.  Give  the  best  method 
of  connecting  the  potential-circuit,  especially  when  the  instrument  is  used 
in  connection  with  considerable  voltage. 

7.  Show  two  possible  methods  of  connecting  a  wattmeter  in  circuit. 
Discuss  the  corrections  that  should  be  made  in  each  case,  if  the  exact  value 
of  the  power  is  desired.  What  compensation  for  these  errors  can  be  made 
in  the  construction  of  the  instrument? 

6.  What  precautions  should  be  taken  against  over-loading  a  wattmeter? 
How  are  wattmeters  rated  and  why? 

0.  Give  the  advantages  of  a  polyphase  wattmeter  over  single-phase 
instruments.     How  is  the  polyphase  wattmeter  constructed? 

10.  How  are  wattmeters  calibrated?     Give  a  diagram  of  connections. 

11.  Describe  how  the  Weston  iron-vane  type  of  voltmeter  utilises  the 
principle  of  magnetised  iron.  Upon  what  fundamental  electrical  principle 
does  this  instrument  operate?     How  is  the  instrument  damped? 

IS.  Show  how  the  iron-vane  principle  has  been  adapted  to  an  inclined- 
coil  instrument.     What  two  methods  are  used  to  damp  this  instrument? 
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U.  What  change  should  be  made  in  the  construction  of  the  above  two 
types  of  iron-vane  voltmeters  in  order  that  they  may  be  used  as  ammeten? 
What  are  the  limitations  of  iron-vane  instruments  for  direct-current 
measurements? 

14.  Discuss  the  uae  of  direot-current  watthour  meters  upon  altematiiig- 
current  circuits. 

15.  Describe  the  construction  of  the  induction  watthour  meter.  What 
should  be  the  phase  relation  exiBting  between  the  potential-coil  flux  and  the 
circuit  voltage?     How  is  this  phase  relation  obtained? 

16.  How  is  friction  compensation  effected?  Discuss  this  principle  very 
carefully. 

17.  Show  by  simple  sketches  how  the  driving  torque  is  developed.  Why 
does  the  disc  tend  to  rotate  in  the  direction  of  the  sliding  field? 

18.  Howis  the  induction  watthour  meter  caUbrated?  What  adjustments, 
not  used  for  the  direct-current  type,  are  necessary?  What  are  the  ad- 
vantages of  this  type  of  meter  over  the  direct-current  type? 

19.  Describe  one  common  type  of  frequency  meter.  Upon  what  principle 
does  it  operate?     Why  are  the  vibrating  reeds  kept  polarized? 

SO.  Describe  the  Tuma  phase  met«r.  How  is  this  instrument  adapted 
for  power-factor  measurementfi?  What  control  is  exerted  on  the  moving 
system?  Why  are  the  coils  of  the  moving  system  not  exactly  90°  apart? 
What  modifications  of  the  instrument  are  necessary  in  order  that  it  may  be 
used  on  three-phase  circuits? 

21.  For  what  purposes  are  synchroscopes  used?  Describe  the  construc- 
tion of  some  one  type.     In  what  way  is  it  related  to  the  phase  meter? 

33.  What  are  the  commercial  uses  of  the  oscillograph.  What  is  its  prin- 
ciple of  operation?  In  what  way  does  the  moving  element  differ  from  that 
of  the  ordinary  galvanometer?  How  are  the  time  abscissas  obtained? 
Why  is  it  desirable  to  immerse  the  moving  element  in  oil? 

28.  Sketch  the  general  arrangements  of  the  laboratory  type  giving  the 
relative  positions  of  the  lamp,  prisms,  vibrators,  lenses,  rotating  mirrors, 
film  drum,  etc. 

Si.  Make  a  diagram  of  connections  showing  how  the  voltage  vibrator 
and  the  current  vibrator  are  connected  in  circuit. 


QUESTIOHS  ON  CHAPTER  IV 

1.  Give  three  reasons  why  three-phase  power  supply  is  superior  to  single- 
phase  supply. 

3.  Why  is  it  desirable  at  times  to  use  ssimbolic  notation  in  the  solution  of 
problems?  Why  is  this  system  particularly  apphcable  to  polyphase 
systems? 

State  briefly  the  principles  upon  which  one  such  system  is  based. 

3.  Describe  an  elementary  three-phase  generator.  What  relations  exist 
among  the  three  voltages  of  such  a  generator?  How  may  three  independent 
single-phase  systems  be  obtained  from  such  a  generator? 
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I.  What  IB  meant  by  V-connection?  How  many  wires  are  necessary? 
What  is  the  numerical  relation  and  the  phase  relation  of  the  line  voltage  to 
the  coil  voltage  in  this  system?  The  line  current  to  the  coil  current?  What 
relation  exists  among  the  three-coil  currents  if  there  is  no  neutral  wire? 

5.  At  unity  power-factor  what  is  the  total  power  generat«cl  in  a  Y-con- 
nected  generator  in  terms  of  coil  volte  and  coil  current?  If  the  power-factor 
is  other  than  unity?  What  is  the  line  power  in  terms  of  line  current,  line 
voltage  and  power-factor? 

6.  Why  is  the  line  power-factor  the  cosine  of  the  coil  power-factor  ai^e? 
What  significance  has  power-factor  in  an  unbalanced  system? 

7.  Why  is  the  delta-connection  not  a  short-circuit  for  the  three  coil 
voltages?  What  is  the  numerical  relation  and  the  phase  relation  which 
exists  between  the  coil  current  and  the  hne  current? 

8.  What  is  the  total  power  produced  by  a  delta-connection  equal  t«  in 
terms  of  coil  voltage,  coil  current  and  coil  power-factor?  In  terms  of  line 
voltage,  line  current  and  coil  power-factor? 

9.  Sketch  the  connection  of  the  three- wattmeter  method  of  measuring 
power,  (a)  When  the  neutral  of  the  system  is  accessible,  {b)  When  the 
neutral  is  not  accessible.  To  what  is  the  total  power  equal  in  terms  of  the 
wattmeter  readings? 

10.  Illustrate  the  principle  of  the  Y-box  and  state  the  conditions  under 
which  it  can  be  used. 

II.  Sketch  the  connections  of  the  two-wattmeter  method  of  measuring 
power.  Under  what  conditions  do  the  wattmeters  read  the  same? 
Different? 

13.  Under  what  conditions  does  one  wattmeter  reverse?  Give  two 
methods  of  obtaining  power-factor  from  the  two-wattmeter  readings  alone. 
Under  what  conditions  can  the  two-wattmeter  method  not  be  used  to 
measure  power  in  a  three-phase  system  ? 

13.  What  phase  relations  exist  between  the  voltages  of  a  two-phase 
S3rstem  ?  Show  the  connections  of  four  different  types  of  two-phase  system. 
What  relations  exist  among  all  voltages  in  each  of  these  systems? 

U.  Sketch  two  methods  of  connecting  the  coils  of  a  two-phase  generator. 
What  relation  exists  between  the  coil  voltage  and  the  line  voltage  in  each 
of  the  two  syatems?     Between  coil  current  and  line  current? 

PROBLEMS  ON  CHAPTER  IV 

id.  A  certain  three-phase  Y-connected  alternator  is  rated  at  500  kv-a, 
2,300  volts,  at  unity  power-factor.  What  is  its  current  rating  per  t«rminaiT 
What  is  the  rated  coil  current  and  coil  voltage? 

60.  What  is  the  current  and  voltage  rating  of  the  machine  in  jffoblem 
49  if  it  is  changed  over  to  a  delta-connection? 

61.  A  Y-connected  alternator  delivers  a  balanced  three-phase  load  of 
60  amp.  at  230  volts  and  0.8  power-factor  to  a  delta-connected  motor.  Find 
the  current  and  voltage  per  coil  is  both  the  generator  And  th«  motQr,  What 
power  is  involved?  .. 
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62.  Three  resistances  of  70  ohms  each  are  connected  in  Y  across  a  3-phase 
230-volt  supply.  How  much  current  does  each  take  and  what  is  the  total 
power  taken  by  the  three? 

63.  If  the  three  resistances  of  problem  52  are  connected  in  delta,  how 
much  current  does  each  take  and  what  is  the  Lne  current?  Determine  the 
total  power  and  compare  it  with  that  obtained  in  problem  52. 

64.  Three  condensers  each  have  a  capacitance  of  40  mf.  Compare  the 
kv-a.  that  they  take  when  connect«d  in  Y  and  then  in  delta  across  the  230- 
TOlt,  three-phase,  60-cycle  mains. 

65.  A  certain  three-phase  induction  motor  takes  30  kw.  at  550  volts. 
The  Une  current  is  40  amp.     What  is  the  powei^factor  of  this  motor? 
What  is  the  angle  between  the  coil  current  and  the  coil  voltage? 

66.  The  electromotive  forces  generated  in  two  alternator  coils  difFer  120° 
in  phase.  When  the  end  of  one  coil  is  connected  to  an  end  of  the  other,  the 
voltage  across  their  open  ends  is  190  volts.  If  the  voltage  of  each  coil  is 
190  volts,  what  will  be  the  voltage  across  their  open  ends  if  one  coil  is 
reversed? 


67.  In  the  test  of  a  230-volt,  3-phase  induction  motor  the  two-wattmet«r 
method  of  measuring  power  is  employed.  One  wattmeter  reads  +  4,350 
watts  and  the  other  reads  +  2,200  watts,  (a)  What  is  the  motor  power- 
factor  at  this  load?  (b)  What  is  the  line  current?  (c)  What  is  the  coil 
phase  angle? 

58.  At  light  load  on  the  motor  of  problem  57,  the  first  wattmeter  reads 
1,820  watts  and  the  second  —450  watts,  (a)  What  is  the  motor  power- 
factor  and  the  line  current  at  this  load?     (b)  What  is  the  coil  phase-angle? 

59.  Each  of  the  two  coils  of  an  alternator  generates  2,300  volts  and 
these  voltages  differ  in  phase  by  90°.  If  these  two  coils  are  connected  to- 
gether at  their  center  points  and  this  connection  brought  out  with  the  others, 
indicate  all  the  voltages  that  can  be  obtained. 

60.  (a)  If  the  two  coils  of  problem  59  are  connected  together  at  one  end, 
what  is  the  voltage  across  the  open  ends?  {b)  If  the  current  per  coil  is 
70  amp.,  what  will  be  the  current  in  each  of  the  three  wires  leading  from  the 
machine?  (c)  How  much  power  does  the  generator  deliver,  assuming  unity 
power-factor? 
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9L  A  two^tluM  geon&tor  nted  at  1,500  kv-a.,  2,300  vtJta,  60  cycles, 
'  luu  two  eotk.  What  is  the  euirent  rating  per  coUT  If  this  machine 
•apldies  a  fire-wire  system  show  how  the  wattmeten  would  be  coimected 
in  Older  to  meaaure  its  output. 

68.  Each  of  the  coils  of  the  altenutAr  of  problem  61  conaBtH  of  two  sepa- 
rate sectioiu  coimected  in  Berks.  The  machine  may  be  thm  connected 
in  mcah.  Determine  it«  Toltage  and  current  per  terminal  under  these 
conditions. 

6S.  A  two-phase  four-wire  system  has  a  potential  difference  of  115  vdts 
between  adjacent  wires  giving  163  rdts,  across  diametricaD;  opposite 
wires.  Four  resistances  of  10  ohms  each  are  connected  between  adjacent 
wires,  as  shown  in  Fig,  63(X}.  Determine  the  total  power  and  thecurrent 
flowing  in  each  line. 

M.  How  much  current  and  bow  much  power  is  supplied  by  the  two  alt«i^ 
nator  coils  to  the  load  in  problem  63T 

QUESTIONS  ON  CHAPTER  V 

1.  Why  can  a  rotating  field  and  a  stationary  armature  be  used  for  alter- 
nators where  they  cannot  be  conveniently  used  for  direct-current  machinesT 
Give  two  reasons  why  it  is  advantageous  for  alternators  to  be  of  the  ro- 
tating-field  type. 

2.  What  two  conditions  must  a  coil  of  an  alternator  armature  winding 
fulfiUT  Compare  the  wave  and  the  lap  winding  of  attematore  with  these 
same  types  of  winding  in  direct-currant  machines. 

S.  Illustrate  by  a  simple  sketch  the  difference  between  a  half-coil  and  a 
whole-coil  winding.  What  is  the  difference  between  a  aingle-and  a  two- 
layer  winding?     What  are  the  objections  to  using  one  slot  per  pole? 

4.  In  what  way  does  the  spiral  winding  differ  from  the  lap  and  wave 
windings  (barrel  type)  as  regards  mechanical  disposition  of  the  coils? 
Why  is  the  interior  coil  usually  omitted?  What  ia  meant  by  "single 
range"? 

5.  Show  that  a  two-phase  winding  is  an  extended  application  of  the  sin^e- 
phase  winding.  How  may  the  chain  winding  be  adapted  to  two-phase? 
Why  is  the  two-range  feature  necessary?  State  the  advantages  and  the 
disadvantages  of  this  type  of  winding, 

S.  State  the  advantages  of  the  lap  winding.  In  the  full-pitch  lap  winding 
what  relation  exists  between  the  coil  sides  in  any  one  slot? 

7.  Show  that  a  three-phase  winding  consists  of  three  single-phase  windings 
properly  spaced. 

8  Under  what  conditions  are  coils  of  special  shape  required  in  three- 
phase,  two-range,  chain  windings? 

9.  State  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  fractional-pitch  wiudings. 

10.  Compare  the  types  of  stampingR  required  for  machines  of  large  and 
machines  of  small  diameter.  Why  are  there  perforations  back  of  the  slots 
in  the  stampiogs  used  for  the  larger  machines? 

11.  How  are  the  armature  laminations  held  in  position  in  engine-driven 
generators?    Why  is  the  frame  usually  of  the  hollow-box  type? 
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12.  Why  is  it  necessary  to  brace  very  strongly  the  coil  end/ 
of  large  capacity? 

13.  Sketch  the  shape  of  two  common  types  of  altomatoi 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  each  type. 

14.  Show  that  with  large  units,  even  when  operating  at  very  high  etii.. 

the  amount  of  energy  to  be  dissipated  per  minute  is  very  large.     Wh&. 
method  is  used  to  carry  the  resulting  heat  away  from  the  machine? 

IB.  Into  how  many  classes  are  the  rotating-field  structures  of  alternators 
divided?  Give  reasons  why  different  designs  of  field  structure  are  neces- 
sary. What  is  the  general  construction  of  the  field  cores  in  all  types  of 
salient-pole  alternators?    How  are  these  field  cores  held  in  position? 

16.  Describe  the  field  spiders  for  (a)  very  slow-speed  machines  of  large 
capacity;  (b)  moderately  high-speed  water-wheel  generators.  Why  is  it 
not  possible  to  use  saUent  poles  in  bigb-epeed  turbo-alternators? 

17.  Describe  the  construction  of  (a)  the  parallel-slot  type  of  rotor; 
(6)  the  radial-slot  type  of  rotor.  Why  must  the  end-flanges  be  of  non- 
magnetic material?     Under  what,  conditions  are  these  types  of  rotor  used? 

18.  Describe  the  method  of  conducting  the  field  current  into  the  field 
winding.  What  different  methods  are  used  for  supplying  excitation? 
What  precautions  are  often  taken  to  insure  continuity  of  excitation? 

19.  Derive  from  a  fundamental  relation  the  equation  of  the  induced 
electromotive  force  in  an  alternator.  What  is  meant  by  "breadth  factor" 
and  "pitch  factor"? 

SO.  What  relation  exists  between  the  flux  distribution  and  the  shape  of 
the  electromotive  force  wave  per  conductor?  How  may  the  shape  of  the 
actual  electromotive  force  wave  of  a  generator  be  made  nearly  sinusoidal 
even  though  the  electromotive  force  wave  in  the  individual  conductors 
differs  considerably  from  a  sine  wave? 

21.  Siietch  the  flux  distribution  curve  for  a  distributed  field  winding. 
Explain  why  such  machines  usually  have  a  better  wave  shape  than  machines 
of  the  salient-pole  type. 

22.  State  the  procedure  in  phasing  out  the  coils  of  a  three-phase  alter- 
nator BO  that  they  may  be  Y-connected. 

23.  Bepeat  for  a  machine  which  is  to  be  delta-connected. 

24.  Upon  what  factors  does  the  rating  of  an  alternator  depend?  Why 
is  a  kilo  volt-ampere  rating  more  rational  than  a  kilowatt  rating?  Upon 
which  rating  does  the  rating  of  the  prime  mover  depend? 

PROBLEMS  OH  CHAPTER  V 
85.  Draw  a  single-phase,    full-pitch,   four-pole  lap  winding  in  which 
there  are  four  slots  per  pole  and  the  winding  and  slots  occupy  only  60  pel 
cent,  of  the  armature  periphery. 

66.  Repeat  problem  65  for  a  wave  winding. 

67.  Draw  a  single-phase,  single'range,  spiral  winding  for  an  armature 
having  eight  slots  per  pole,  the  winding  occupying  but  six  of  these  slots. 

S6.  Draw  a  two-phase,  chain  winding  for  a  six-pole  alternator  having  12 
slots  per  pole,  utiUzing  all  the  slots. 
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m.  Repe&t  jnoblem  68  for  a-three-phoae  winding.  Show  tfaa  windinp 
of  the  three  phaaes  each  in  &  diffnent  color. 

70.  An  ei^tr^tole  altentAbv  has  80  Blots.  Dnw  a  ttro-phase,  ^-pitch, 
lap  winding  for  this  machine. 

71.  A  four-pole  alternator  has  48  slots.  Design  a  three^haae,  fuU- 
pitcb,  lap  winding,  showing  the  connections  <A  one  phase  imlj. 

TS.  Repeat  problem  71  for  a  i^-pitch  winding. 

It.  Repeat  problem  71  for  a  full-pitch,  wave  winding. 

74.  A  foui^pole,  60-cycle,  sinf^e-phase  altentator  has  a  concentrated 
winding  nmilar  to  that  shown  in  Fig.  102,  page  102.  Tbereare  eight  conduc- 
tors per  slot  and  2,800,000  magnetic  lines  per  pole.  Assuming  that  the  fiux 
distribution  under  the  pole  is  practically  sinuaoidal,  detennine  tbe  electro- 
motive force  of  this  generator. 

TS.  A  six-pole,  25-cycle,  two-phase  altemat«r  has  one  slot  per  pole  per 
phase  and  12  series-connected  conductors  per  slot.  Determine  the  induced 
volts  per  phase  if  there  ate  3,000,000  lines  per  pole.  Assume  that  the  flux 
distribution  is  practically  sinusoidal. 

76.  A  single-phase,  four-pole,  1,800  r.pjn,  alternator  has  ei^t  slots  per 
pole.  Only  half  of  these  slots  are  occupied  by  the  winding  so  that  the 
breadth  factor,  0.907,  is  the  same  as  that  of  a  two-phase  winding  having 
four  slots  per  pole  per  phase.  Thete  are  four  series-connected  conductors 
in  each  slot  and  tbe  winding  is  full  pit«h.  Thete  are  3,000,000  lines  per 
pole  and  the  flux  may  be  assumed  to  be  distributed  sinuaoidally.  Deter- 
mine the  electromotive  force  of  this  alternator. 

77.  A  three-phase,  12-pale,  600  r.p.m.  alternator  has  12  slots  per  pole 
and  a  full-pitch  winding  having  six  series-connected  conductors  per  slot. 
There  are  3,500,000  hnes  per  pole.  What  is  the  open-circuit  t«rmiaal  elec- 
tromotive foree,  if  the  machine  is  Y-coimect«d? 

78.  Repeat  problem  77  for  a  ?i-pitch  winding. 

79.  An  alternator  is  rat^d  at  6,000  kw.  at  70  per  cent.  poweMactw. 
(o)  What  is  its  kilovolfr-ampere  rating.  (6)  How  many  kilowatts  can  it 
safely  deliver  at  unity  power-factor?  (c)  If  it  has  an  efSciency  of  95  per 
cent,  at  70  per  cent,  power-factor,  what  should  be  the  rating  cS  its  prime 
mover  in  horsepower?  (d)  If  the  prime  mover  speed  is  1,200  r.p.m.  what 
torque  does  it  develop? 

80.  A  three-phase,  60-cycle,  13,200-volt  alternator  is  rated  at  20,000 
kw.  at  70  per  cent,  power-factor,  (a)  What  is  the  current  per  terminal? 
(6)  What  would  be  the  safe  current  per  terminal  if  the  power-factor  weie 
unity?  (cj  What  would  be  its  kilowatt  rating  at  unity  power-factor?  (d) 
At  70  per  cent,  power-factor,  what  should  be  the  approximate  rating  of  its 
prime  mover  in  horsepower? 

QUESTIONS  ON  CHAPTER  TI 
1.  Why  is  the  question  of  the  regulation  of  alternators  more  important 
than  the  regulation  of  direct-current  generators?  What  factor  other  than 
the  magnitude  of  the  current  determines  the  regulation  of  alternators? 
Why  is  it  usually  not  desirable  to  determine  the  regulation  of  altemahxa 
by  actual  loading? 
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2.  Show  by  a  simple  sketch  that  the  inductors  of  an  alternator  armature 
have  inductance.  Compare  the  relative  inductances,  other  conditions 
being  equal,  of  (a)  a  smooth-core  armature-  (b)  an  iron-clad  armature  in 
which  the  slots  are  deep  and  narrow;  (e)  an  iron-clad  armature  of  the  eame 
number  of  slots  but  in  which  the  slots  are  shallow  and  broad;  (j)  an  iron- 
clad armature  having  semi-closed  slots. 

3.  What  is  the  effect  of  the  number  of  conductors  per  slot  upon  the  armg^ 
tore  inductance?  How  does  the  reactance  of  a  25-cycle  armature  compare 
with  that  of  a  6(Voycle  armature,  other  conditions  being  equal? 

i.  Give  two  reasons  why  the  resistance  of  an  alternator  armature  to 
alternating  current  is  greater  than  its  resistance  to  direct  current.  What 
is  the  order  of  magnitude  of  this  increased  resistance?  How  may  this 
effective  resistance  be  determined? 

6.  What  is  the  effect  of  the  current  in  an  alternator  coil  upon  the  main 
field,  (a)  When  the  current  is  in  phase  with  the  induced  electromotive 
force?  (b)  When  the  armature  current  lags  the  induced  electromotive 
force  by  90°?  (c)  When  the  current  leads  the  induced  electromotive  force 
by  90°?  (d)  When  the  current  lags  and  leads  the  induced  electromotive 
force  by  an  angle  9? 

6.  Compare  the  effects  of  (5)  with  corresponding  effects  in  direct-current 
macbines.  Under  what  conditions  does  the  armature  magnetomotive  force 
for  a  pven  armature  current  have  its  greatest  effect  upon  the  main  field  of 
salientr-pole  alternators? 

7.  Show  by  a  vector  diagram  how  the  induced  electromotive  force  in  an 
alternator  armature  may  be  GBlcuIated  knowing  the  terminal  voltage,  the 
armature  resistance  drop  and  the  armature  reactance  drop,  (a)  When  the 
power-factor  of  the  load  is  unity,  (b)  When  the  current  lags  the  terminal 
voltage  by  an  angle  B.  (e)  When  the  current  leads  the  terminal  voltage  by 
tut  angle  S.     Give  the  trigonometric  solution  of  the  diagram  in  every  case. 

8.  Why  is  the  induced  electromotive  force  in  an  alternator  armature,  when 
loaded,  not  equal  to  the  uo-toad  voltage?  Why  are  open-circuit  and 
short-drcuit  tests  used  in  obtaining  data  for  calculating  alternator  regu- 
lation rather  than  actually  loading  the  machine? 

9.  How  is  the  armature  reaetion  taken  into  consideration  in  the  synchro- 
nous impedance  method  of  determining  regubtion? 

10.  Show  that  when  a  coil  has  moved  90  electrical  space-degrees  from 
the  point  where  the  flux  linking  it  is  a  maximum  the  induced  electromotive 
force  becomes  a  maximum.  Distinguish  between  a  space  diagram  and  a 
time  diagram.     When  can  the  two  be  combined? 

11.  Why  is  it  rational  to  combine  the  space  magnetomotive  force  diagram 
of  an  alternator  with  the  time-voltage  and  tim&«urrent  diagrams  of  the  same 
machine?  What  is  the  phase  relation  existing  between;  (a)  thearmature 
current  and  the  armature  magnetomotive  force;  (5)  the  resultant  field  and 
the  induced  electromotive  force;  (c)  the  impressed  field  and  the  no-load 
electromotive  force? 

12.  Show  that  a  fictitious  voltage  of  the  proper  value  leading  the  current 
by  90°,  and  therefore  in  phase  with  the  voltage  which  balances  the  armature 
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reactance  drop,  can  be  substituted  for  the  effect  of  armature  reaction,  and 
the  no-toad  electromotive  force  therefore  be  determined.  What  annatun 
eonstaotmay  be  increased  to  include  this  fictitious  voltage,  and  what  as- 
sumption is  made  in  doing  this? 

Id.  What  is  meant  by  synchronous  reactance?  Synchronous  impedance? 
Describe  carefully  the  method  usually  employed  to  determine  these 
quantities. 

li.  What  error  occurs  in  the  value  of  the  synchronous  reactance  when  it  is 
dbtermined  under  short^ircuit  conditions?  How  does  this  affect  the 
regulation  determined  by  using  this  value  of  synchronous  reactance? 

10.  Why  does  the  synchronous  impedance  method  of  determining 
regulation  give  jinsatistactory  results  with  single-phase  machines?  Why 
are  results  obtained  with  polyphase  machines  more  in  accord  with  the 
actual  performance  of  the  machine? 

IS.  Describe  the  open-circuit  test,  giving  the  connections  used.  Repeat 
for  the  short-circuit  test,  giving  two  methods  of  connecting  the  ammeters. 
Compare  the  ammeter  readings  in  each  case  with  the  line  current  and  the 
coil  current  of  a  delta-connected  machine. 

17.  How  is  the  regulation  of  a  Y-connecfed  machine  calculated?  Of 
a  delta-connected  machine?  How  do  the  respective  coil  reeistancee  and 
reactances  compare  in  the  two  cases  for  the  same  machine?  What  care 
should  betaken  when  either  method  is  used? 

18.  In  what  fundamental  way  does  the  magnetomotive-force  method 
differ  from  the  synchronoua  impedance  method?  Show  by  a  vector  diagram 
the  various  voltages  and  the  magnetomotive  forces  which  are  substituted 
for  voltages  in  this  method.  How  is  the  resultant  field  obtained?  The 
no-load  electromotive  force? 

19.  How  do  results  obtuned  by  the  synchronous  impedance  method 
compare  with  those  obtained  by  the  magnetomotive  force  method?  Why 
do  the  two  methods  ^ve  different  results?     Which  should  be  used? 

SO.  Fundamentally,  how  does  the  A.  I.  E.  E.  method  of  determining 
regulation  differ  from  the  synchronous  impedance  and  the  magnetomotive 
force  methods?  What  difficulty  is  encountered  in  this  method  which  is 
not  encountered  in  the  other  two  methods?  How  do  the  reeults  which  it 
gives  compare  with  the  actual  performance  of  the  machine? 

2].  Compare  the  construction  of  the  Tirrill  regulator  as  applied  to 
alternators  with  the  regulator  as  used  on  direct-current  machines.  (See 
Vol.  1,  page  307,  Pig.  280.)  What  is  the  function  of  the  "main  contact*" 
and  how  are  they  operated?  What  is  the  function  of  the  relay  contacts 
and  how  are  they  operated?  Explain  the  operation  of  the  entire  regulator 
from  the  time  that  the  exciter  voltage  commences  building  up  until  the 
machine  has  reached  rated  voltage,  and  load  then  applied. 

33.  Explain  why  the  prime  mover  characteristics  alone  determine  the 
kilowatt  division  of  load  between  alternators.  Why  is  this  true  of  altematora 
and  not  true  of  direct-current  generators?  Why  is  it  undesirable  that  the 
prime  movers  have  flat  speed-load  characteristics? 

S3.  What  effect  has  a  temporary  change  of  speed  of  one  prime  mover 
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on  the  phase  relstion  of  the  electromotive  force  induced  in  the  two  machines 
which  they  drive?  What  effect  does  the  reaultant  voltage  produce?  Why 
is  the  resultant  current  called  the  Bynchronicing  current?  Show  that  the 
action  of  this  current  is  such  as  make  the  parallel  operation  of  alternators 
a  condition  of  stable  equilibrium. 

M.  If  the  field  of  one  of  two  altematoTB  operating  in  parallel  is  strength- 
ened, in  what  two  ways  is  its  internal  electromotive  force  affected?  Its 
current?  Why?  How  ia  the  electromotive  force  and  the  current  of  the 
other  machine  affected  at  tiiie  same  time?  Show  that  the  reactions  result- 
ing from  changing  these  field  excitations  cannot  change  the  kilowatt  division 
of  load  between  the  machines.  What  is  the  objection  to  having  two 
alternators  in  parallel,  one  operating  with  a  leading  current  and  the  other 
with  a  lag^ng  current? 

26.  Sketch  the  connections  of  a  simple  method  which  may  be  used  to 
show  the  proper  time  for  switohing  alternators  in  parallel.  How  should 
the  voltage  rating  of  the  synchronizing  lamps  compare  with  that  of  the 
system?  How  do  such  lamps  indicate  the  relative  phase  relation  of  the 
incoming  machine  and  the  biia-ban?  When  should  the  line  switch  be 
closed? 

36.  State  two  disadvantages  o(  the  "thre^ark"  method  of  synchroniz- 
ing. How  may  these  disadvantages  be  in  part  eliminated  by  a  different 
grouping  of  the  lamps?  Why  is  the  use  of  a  synchronism  indicator  superior 
to  the  foregoing  methods,  especially  with  certain  types  of  alternators? 

27.  What  types  of  prime  mover  have  pulsating  torques?  How  may  the 
effect  of  these  torque  pulsations  be  magoified  several  times  by  direct-con- 
nected alternators?  Why  is  it  undesirable  that  pulsations  of  frequency  be 
communicated  to  the  system?  State  the  general  remedies  which  may  be 
used  to  reduce  "hunting"  and  the  reason  for  the  use  of  each  of  these. 

PROBLEMS  ON  CHAPTER  VI 

81.  A  5dO-volt,  50-kv-a.  single-phase  alternator  has  an  effective  armature 
resistance  of  0.18  ohm  and  an  armature  reactance  of  0.75  ohm.  What  is  the 
induced  electromotive  force  of  this  armature  when  the  machine  delivers  its 
rated  current  at  rated  voltage  and  at  unity  power-factor? 

83.  R«peat  problem  81  for  0.8  power-factor,  lagging  current;  leading 
current. 

83.  The  core  loss,  friction  and  windage  of  the  alternator  of  problem  81 
ia  1,700  watts.  The  field  takes  15  amp.  at  115  volts.  What  is  the  efficiency 
of  this  alternator  at  its  rated  load  and  unity  power-factor? 

84.  The  synchronous  reactance  of  the  alternator  of  problem  81  is  equal 
to  twice  the  armature  leakage  reaetance.  If  it  is  carrying  full  non-inductive 
load  at  rated  voltage  and  at  unity  power-factor,  find  the  no-load  voltage 
of  the  machine  when  this  load  is  thrown  off. 

85.  Find  the  no-load  voltages  in  problem  82,  when  these  loads  are  thrown 
off  the  alternator. 

86.  What  is  the  r^ulation  of  the  machine  under  each  of  the  conditions 
given  in  problems  84  and  85? 
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87.  A  25-cyD]e,  25-kv-a.,  550-volt,  single-phase  alternator  haaaneffective- 
tutnature  resistance  of  0.20  ohm  and  a  synchronous  impedance  of  1.8  ohms. 
What  is  its  Hynchronoue  reactance  and  what  is  the  regulation  of  this  alter- 
nator at  unity  power-factor  and  at  0.7  power-factor,  lagging  current? 

8S.  A  2,000-kv-a.,  3-phaae,  2,300-volt,  60-cycle  alternator  has  an  effective 
armature  resistance  of  0.0354  ohm  per  phase  and  a.  synchronous  reactance 
of  0.62  ohm  per  phase.  The  machine  is  Y-connected.  Determine  its 
regulation  at  unity  power-factor  and  at  0.8  power-factor,  lagging  current. 

89.  Following  are  the  constants  of  a  50-kv-a.,  220-volt,  three-phase  altei> 

Average  ohmic  resistance  between  terminals,  0.0233  ohm. 

Field  current  adjUBt«d  to  6.2  amp.,  open  circuit  terminal  volte  =  12S 
volts. 

Field  current  adjusted  to  6.2  amp.,  generator  short-circuited,  three  line 
currents  each  equal  to  164  amp. 

Ratio  of  effective  to  ohmic  resistance  =  1.5. 

Calculate  the  regulation  of  the  machine  when  the  power-factor  ia  0.8 
lagging  and  0.8  leading  current.     Assume  that  the  machine  is  Y-connected. 

90.  Repeat  problem  89,  assuming  that  the  machine  ia  delta-connected. 

91.  Below  are  given  open-circuit  and  shorlKiircuit  data  of  a  200-kv-a. 
500-volt,  60-cycle,  three-phase  alternator.  The  machine  is  Y-connected 
and  has  an  ohmic  resistance  of  0.012  ohm  per  coil.  The  ratio  of  effective 
toohmicresistanceisl.5.  Find  theregulationof  themachineby  thesynchro- 
nous  impedance  method  at  0.7  power-factor  for  both  leading  and  lagging 
current. 


02.  Determine  the  regulation  of  the  alternator  of  problem  01  by  the 
magnetomotive  Force  method,  at  unity  and  0.7  power-factor  for  both  leading 
and  lagging  current. 

93,  A  1,000  kv-a.,  three-phase,  2,200-volt,  60-oycle  alternator  is  tested 
for  its  regulation  by  the  A,  I.  E.  E.  method.  A  load  of  practically  sero- 
power-factor  lagging  current  is  applied,  this  load  being  adjusted  until  the 
rated  current  of  the  machine  is  flowing.  The  field  ctirrent  is  then  adjusted 
until  the  machine  terminal  voltage  is  2,200  volts.  Under  these  conditions 
the  field  current  is  250  amp.  When  the  field  current  ia  250  amp,  on  open 
circuit  the  terminal  voltage  is  2,700  volts.  The  machine  ia  delta-connected 
and  has  an  effective  resistance  of  0.3  ohm  per  coil.     Find  the  synchronous 
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reactance  of  this  machine  and  its  regulation  at  unity  and  at  0.8  power- 
factor,  lagging  current. 

M.  Two  similar  1,000  kw.  alternators  operate  in  parallel.  The  speed- 
load  characteristic  of  the  first  alternator  is  such  that  its  frequency  drope  from 
63  to  60  cycles  from  no  load  to  full  kilowatt  load.  The  frequency  of  the 
second  alternator  drops  from  64  to  58  cycles  under  the  same  conditions. 
When  the  combined  load  on  the  two  tdtematora  ia  1,500  kw.  how  much  load 
does  each  alternator  supply? 

96.  Tlie  tension  in  the  governor  spring  of  the  second  alternator  of  problem 
04  is  so  adjusted  that  both  alternators  have  the  same  frequency  when  the 
load  on  each  is  1,000  kw.  This  change  in  the  speed-load  characteristic  of 
the  second  machine  raises  its  speed-load  characteristic  two  cycles  at  every 
point.  How  much  power  does  each  alternator  deliver  when  there  is  no 
load  on  the  system? 

9S.  Two  alternators  are  operating  in  parallel  supplying  single-phase 
power  at  2,300  volts  to  a  load  of  400  kw.  whose  power-factor  is  unity. 
No.  1  alternator  supplies  109  amp.  at  0.8  power-factor,  lading  current. 
What  power  and  what  current  does  alternator  No.  2  supply? 

97.  Two  three-phase  alternators  are  operating  in  parallel  to  supply  a 
2,000  kw.  load  at  6,600  volts,  this  load  having  unity  power-factor.  The 
current  delivered  by  alternator  No.  1  is  S3  amp.  at  0.85  power-factor, 
leading  current.  What  power  and  what  current  is  alternator  No.  2  de- 
livering?   What  is  its  power-factor? 

QUESTIONS  OH  CHAPTER  Vn 

1.  Define  a  transformer.  What  distinct  advantages  do  transformers 
possess  over  most  other  types  of  electrical  machinery? 

2.  By  what  means  is  energy  transferred  from  one  circuit  to  the  other? 
Which  winding  is  called  the  primary?     The  secondary? 

3.  Show  that  the  induced  electromotive  force  of  a  transfonner  winding 
is  proportional  to  the  number  of  turns.  To  what  three  factors  is  the  induced 
electromotive  force  in  any  transformer  winding  proportional? 

4.  What  current  flows  into  a  transformer  primary  when  the  secondary  is 
open?  What  is  its  order  of  magnitude?  What  is  the  relation  of  the 
direction  of  primary  current  to  the  direction  of  flux  in  the  core?  Of  the 
secondary  current?    Explain. 

6.  Explain  thesequenceof  reactions  which  cause  the  primary  to  takemore 
power  from  tlie  hne  when  load  is  applied  to  the  secondary. 

6.  Why  is  the  mutual  flux  in  a  transformer  nearly  constant  from  no-load 
to  rated  load?  What  is  the  magnitude  of  the  variation  of  the  magnetizing 
current  under  these  conditions? 

7.  What  relation  exists  between  primaiy  ampere-turns  and  secondary 
ampere-turns?  What  relation  exists  between  primary  current  and  second- 
■ary  current? 

5.  Distinguish  between  primary  leakage  flux,  secondary  leakage  flux 
and  mutual  flux.  Which  of  the  foregoing  depend  upon  the  voltage  and 
which  depend  upon  the  current? 
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9.  What  effect  have  the  two  leakage  fluxes  upon  the  operation  of  the 
transtormer? 

10.  In  the  complete  vector  diagr&m  of  the  transformer,  why  are  the 
primary  and  the  secondary  induced  voltages  shown  equal  in  magnitude  and 
in  pha^e  with  each  other?  Why  is  a  voltage  equal  and  opposite  to  the 
primary  induced  voltage  necessary  in  order  to  find  the  volta^  at  the 
terminals  of  the  primary? 

11.  Show  that  the  total  primary  current  is  not  equal  and  opposite  to 
the  secondary  current  even  when  both  windings  have  the  same  cumber  of 
turns.  Reeolve  the  primary  current  into  two  components  explaining  why 
one  of  these  components  varies  with  the  load  on  the  transformer  secondary. 

12.  What  is  meant  by  transformer  regulation  and  what  assumptions  are 
usually  made  in  obtaining  it. 

13.  Explain  what  approximation  is  made  in  obtaining  the  simplified 
transformer  diagram.     What  advantages  result  in  so  making  the  diagram? 

14.  What  is  the  relation  ordinarily  existing  between  the  primary  and 
secondary  resistances  in  a  transformer?  What  is  meant  by  "equivalent 
resistance  referred  to  the  primary"  and  how  is  this  quantity  used? 

15.  Discuss  the  relation  usually  existing  between  the  primary  and  the 
secondary  reactance,  giving  reasons  for  the  existance  of  this  relation. 
What  is  meant  by  "equivalent  reactance  referred  to  the  primary."  How 
is  this  quantity  used  in  determining  the  transformer  characteristics? 

16.  What  relation  exists  between  the  equivalent  reactance  referred  to 
the  primary  and  that  referred  to  the  secondary? 

IT.  Show  that  if  one  side  of  a  transformer  is  open  and  the  other  side  is 
connected  to  the  line,  practically  the  entire  input  goes  to  supply  the  core 
loss.     How  does  this  core  loss  vary  with  the  voltage?     Why? 

IS.  Why  do  both  the  magnetizing  current  and  the  core  loss  increase 
very  rapidly  after  the  rated  voltage  of  the  transformer  has  been  reached? 
Why  is  it  practically  impossible  to  operate  transformers  at  voltages  very 
much  in  excess  of  those  for  which  they  are  rated?  How  is  the  true  magne- 
tizing current  found? 

19.  When  one  side  of  a  transformer  is  short-circuited  and  the  other  side 
is  connected  to  an  alternating  supply,  show  that  the  input  goes  almost 
entirely  to  supplymg  the  copper  losses  of  the  primary  and  secondary  coils. 
How  is  the  equivalent  impedance  and  the  equivalent  reactance  referred  te 
either  side  determmed  from  the  short-circuit  test? 

20.  What  lobules  exist  m  a  transformer  operating  under  load?  How  may 
these  losses  be  computed  for  different  loads?  Indicate  the  method  of 
calculating  the  efficiency  over  the  working  range  of  the  transformer?  What 
are  the  advantages  of  this  method  over  direct  measurements  of  output 
and  input? 

21.  In  what  way  does  the  core  type  of  transformer  differ  in  construction 
from  the  shell  type?  Compare  the  dimensions  of  the  electrical  and  mag- 
netic circuits  in  the  two  cases.  Which  type  is  better  adapted  tor  high 
voltage  and  why?     How  is  the  leakage  flux  reduced  to  a  minimum  in  tiie 
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SS.  What  adrantage  is  claimed  tor  the  Type-H  trangformer  of  the  General 
Electric  Co?  What  provisions  are  made  tor  keeping  this  type  of  transformer 
oool? 

25.  Describe  one  method  of  keeping  transformers  cool.  Out^de  of  its 
cooling  propertiea,  what  other  advantage  is  obtained  by  using  oil? 

S4.  Describe  two  other  methods  used  to  dissipate  the  heat  from  self- 
cooled  transformers  when  the  surface  of  the  case  itself  becomes  inadequate? 

26.  What  are  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  aiivcooled  trans- 
formers?   How  is  the  circulation  of  air  mfuntained? 

M.  Describe  the  method  ordinarily  used  tor  artificially  cooling  oil-filled 
transformers.     What  care  chould  be  taken  when  this  method  is  used? 

ST.  Elxplain  the  principle  upon  which  three-phase  transformers  operate. 
What  are  the  advantages  and  the  disadvantages  of  this  type  ot  trans- 
former? From  the  opera.ting  standpoint,  in  what  ways  do  the  shell  type 
and  the  core  type  of  three-phase  transformer  differ? 

38.  In  what  way  does  the  auto-transformer  differ  from  a  resistance 
drop  wire?    PVom  an  ordinary  transformer? 

29.  Under  what  conditions  is  it  advantageous  to  use  an  auto-trane- 
forrner?  Under  what  conditions  should  an  auto-transformer  not  he  used? 
How  may  an  ordinary  transformer  be  connected  to  operate  as  an  auto- 
transformer? 

SO.  Indicate  the  different  connections  that  can  be  used  for  three-phase 
transformer  banks.  State  the  conditions  for  which  each  connection  is  Iiest 
adapted. 

31.  What  is  meant  by  a  "floating  neutral"  and  by  what  connection  is 
it  produced?     How  may  it  be  eliminated? 

33.  Under  what  conditions  cannot  three-phase  transformer  banlcs  be  oper- 
ated in  parallel,  even  although  the  ratios  between  line  voltages  are  alike 
for  the  several  banlcs? 

83.  Give  the  reasons  why,  at  no  load,  the  three  three-phase  voltages 
existing  across  delta-delta-connected  transformer  secondaries  are  not 
in  any  way  disturbed  by  the  removal  ot  one  ot  the  tranaformers,  it  the 
voltages  are  balanced? 

34.  What  is  the  ratio  of  the  kv-a.  capacity  of  the  delta-connected  bank 
to  the  V-connected  bank?  Under  what  conditions  is  the  V-connection 
used? 

35.  Make  a  diagram  of  the  T-connection  when  used  for  transforming 
three-pbase  to  three-phase.  How  does  the  total  three-phase  kv-a.  capacity 
of  the  T-bank  compare  with  the  sum  ot  the  kv-a.  capacities  of  the  individual 
transformers? 

86.  Show  how  the  T-connection  may  be  used  for  obtaining  a  two-phase, 
three-wire  system.  What  connection  is  necessary  if  the  three-wire  system 
is  to  have  equal  voltages  on  both  legs? 

37.  How  may  a  two-phase  (or  four-phase)  four-  or  five-wire  system  be 
obttuned  from  the  T-connection.     Where  is  the  neutral  of  the  "T"? 

88.  How  does  the  construction  of  a  constant-current  transformer  differ 
from  that  of  a  constant-potential  transformer?    Assuming  a  change  of  load. 
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analyze  the  reactions  which  cause  the  trauafonner  to  maintain  the  current 
coQstant.     Why  is  the  power-factor  of  thia  type  of  transformer  usually 

39.  Sketch  the  connections  of  a  constant-current  transformer  as  used 
with  a  mercury-are  tube  to  obtain  uni-directional  current  for  magnetite 
arcs.     Why  is  reactance  necessary? 

40.  For  what  reasons  is  it  necessary  to  use  instnunent  transformers  for 
measuring  power  on  high-voltage,  alternating-current  circuits? 

41.  Describe  potential  transformers.  What  is  the  usual  voltage  rating 
of  their  secondaries?  Why  should  the  secondaries  always  be  well-grounded 
at  one  point? 

42.  Describe  the  construction  of  a  current  transformer.  What  prevents 
it  from  giving  a  ratio  of  transformation  that  is  exactly  proportional  to  the 
ratio  of  secondary  to  primary  turns?  Why  should  the  secondary  always 
be  kept  closed?  In  what  ways  does  a  current  transformer  differ  from  a 
constant-poi^^ntial  transformer? 

PROBLBUS  on  CHAPTER  Vn 

S8.  A  transformer,  rated  at  2,200/220  volts,  has  2,400  turns  on  the  pri- 
mary or  higfa-fiide  winding.  How  many  secondary  turns  are  there  if  the 
secondary  no-load  voltage  must  be  increased  4  percent,  to  allow  for  the  4  per 
cent,  voltage  drop  in  the  transformer  when  under  load? 

M.  A  2,000/ 11 0-voIt  transformer  has  80  turns  in  the  low-side  windii^ 
How  many  turns  are  there  in  the  high-side  winding  if  compensation  is  made 
for  a  4  per  cent,  voltage  drop  in  the  transformer  when  load  is  applied  to  the 
low  side? 

100.  What  voltage  is  induced  in  a  transformer  winding  of  1,200  turns  if 
the  frequency  is  60  cycles  per  second  and  the  maximum  value  of  the  flux 
is  1,880,000  lines?     (Assume  sine  wave.) 

101.  A  certain  60-cycle,  13,200/ 660- volt  transformer  is  to  have  a  primary 
winding  of  4,000  turns  and  a  secondary  winding  of  200  turns.  What  must 
be  the  cross-section  of  the  core  if  the  maximuni  flux  density  in  the  iron  is 
60,000  lines  per  square  inch?  The  ratio  of  net  iron  to  th&total  volume  of 
the  core  is  0.9. 

103.  Repeat  problem  101  for  a  35-cycle  transformer  operating  at  75,000 
lines  per  square  inch.  Which  transformer  has  the  more  iron,  and  the 
more  copper?  Why?  Explain  why  the  iron  in  a  25-cycle  transformer  can 
be  operated  at  a  hi)^er  flux  density  than  it  can  be  in  a  60-cycle  transformer, 

lOS.  A  2,200/550-volt  transformer  is  rated  at  20  kw.  at  unity  power- 
factor.  What  is  the  current  rating  of  each  winding?  What  is  the  current 
rating  of  each  winding  at  0.8  power-factor,  lagging  current? 

104.  A  certEun  transformer  at  no  load  takes  12  amp.  at  220  volts  and 
the  power-factor  is  0.16.  What  is  the  energy  component  and  what  is  the 
magnetizing  component  of  this  no-load  exciting  current?  If  a  load  is 
applied  to  the  transformer  so  that  an  additional  30  amp.,  substantiaUy  in 
phase  with  the  line  voltage,  is  taken  from  the  line,  what  does  the  total 
primary  current  become?    What  is  the  power-factor  of  the  primary?     K 
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the  transformer  steps  up  the  voltage  one  to  ten,  what  is  the  approximate 
value  of  the  secondary  voltage? 

108.  A  50-kv-a.,  2,200/600-volt  transformer  has  the  following  copstanta: 
High-side  reeistance,  0.7  ohm;  low-side  resistance,  0.052  ohm;  equivalent 
reactance  referred  to  the  high  side,  1.7  ohms.  Determine  the  regulation 
of  the  transformer  at  unity  power-factor  and  at  0.7  power-factor,  lag^ng 
ftnd  leading  current. 

106.  Determine  the  efficiency  of  the  transformer  of  problem  105  at  H, 
J4,  )^,  rated,  and  ^-kv-a.  load  at  unity  power-factor.  Plot  a  curve  with 
current  as  absciBSBa.     The  no-load  core  loss  is  500  watts. 

107.  Repeat  problem  106  for  0.8  power-factor,  la^ng  current. 

108.  The  following  are  the  data  taken  from  open-  and  short-circuit  tests 
of  a  !0-kv-a.,  2,080— 208-volt,  60-oycle  transformer: 

High  side  open,  instruments  on  low-voltage  side: 

£=208  f  -  2.8  amp.  P  =  124  watts 

Low  side  short-circuited,  instruments  on  high  side: 

E  =  no  /  =  6.3  P  =  370  watts 

Ohmic  Resistance:     High  side,  4,85  ohms.     Low  side,  0.0381  ohm. 

(a)  Determine  the  regulation  of  this  transformer  at  unity  power-factor 
and  at  0.8  power  factor,  lagging  and  leading  current. 

(6)  Determine  the  tiansformer  efficiency  under  each  of  the  above 
conditions. 

(e)  What  is  the  ratio  of  effective  to  ohmic  resistance  in  this  transformer? 


Fio.  109.1,  Fia.  IIIA. 

lOS.  A  20-kv-a.,  1,100/lIO-volttransfarmeria  connected  as  shown  in  Fig. 
lOOA  so  that  it  acts  as  a  booster  to  raise  the  line  voltage  from  1,100  volts 
to  1,210  volte.  Neglecting  the  voltage  drops  in  the  transformer,  determine: 
(o)  the  power  received  by  the  system;  (6)  the  power  delivered  by  the  system; 
(e)  the  power  transformed;  (d)  the  power  which  flows  through  without 
transformation;  (e)  if  the  efficiency  of  the  transformer  is  97  per  cent.,  what 
is  the  efficiency  of  the  entire  system?  In  the  above  problem  the  transformer 
currents  must  not  exceed  the  values  given  by  the  transformer  rating. 

110,  Repeat  problem  109  with  the  secondary  reversed  so  that  the  ultimate 
voltage  is  990  volts.  Which  coil  is  the  primary  and  which  is  the  secondary 
under  these  conditions? 

111.  Figure  111  il  shows  a  compensator  used  forreducing  the  voltage  from 
150  volts  to  130  volts  for  a  10  kw.  non-inductive  load.  Indicate  all  the  cui^ 
rents  and  all  the  voltages  existing  in  the  system.  How  much  power  is  trans- 
formed and  how  much  passes  through  without  transformation?      Neglect 
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113.  Power  generated  in  a  station  by  a  three-phase,  2,600-kT-a.  alternator 
at  6,600  volts,  is  transformed  for  traiumiseioii  to  33,000  volta  by  a  delto- 
Y-connsoted  transformer  bank.  The  voltt^e  is  then  stepped  down  by  a 
delta-delta  bank  to  13,200  volts  for  distribution.  What  is  the  current, 
voltage  and  kv-a.  rating  of  each  transformer?  Give  the  current  and  the 
voltage  rating  of  the  primary  and  secondary  of  each  transformer.     N^lect 

113.  A  certain  sub-station  receives  power  at  6,900  volta  and  tiaa  power 
is  stepped  down  to  2,300  volts  by  two  200-kv-a.,  V-connected  transformers. 
If  the  power-factor  of  the  secondary  load  is  unity,  what  is  the  marimum 
power  which  the  transformers  can  deliver  without  exceeding  their  rating  f 
What  is  the  current  and  the  voltage  of  each  winding? 

Hi.  Repeat  problem  113  for  three  200-kv-a.  transformers  connected 
delta-delta.  Compare  the  per  cent,  increase  of  capacity  with  the  per  cent, 
increase  of  investment. 

lis.  Power  is  received  at  a  certain  factory  at  2,300  volts,  three-phase. 
It  is  desired  to  transform  it  to  230  volts,  two-phase,  four-wire.  If  the  total 
power  is  50  kw.  at  0.8  power-factor,  what  should  be  the  ratings  of  the  trans- 
formers if  the  Scott  connection  is  used?  Make  a  sketch  showing  the  method 
of  connecting  these  transformers. 

US.  If  the  transformers  of  problem  115  were  used  to  obtain  a  230-volt, 
two-phase,  three-wire  system,  indicate  the  currents  and  the  voltages  in  each 
part  of  the  system.     Make  a  sketch. 

117.  A  single-phase  Une  delivers  60  kw.  at  1,100  volts.  An  ammeter,  a 
voltmeter,  an  indicating  wattmeter,  and  a  wattbour  meter  ore  all  neceesary 
in  operating  this  circuit.  Sketch  the  connections  of  the  instrument  trans- 
formers and  the  instruments.  Give  the  ratios  of  the  transformers  and  the 
factor  by  which  each  instrument  reading  must  be  multiplied  in  order  to 
obtain  the  corresponding  value  of  the  current,  voltaic,  power,  etc.,  existing 
in' the  high-voltage  circuit.  The  ammeter  and  the  wattmeter  shouH  have 
5-ampere  ratings.     Allow  for  fifty  per  cent,  overload. 

QUESTIONS  ON  CHAPTER  Vni 

1.  Describe  a  simple  experiment  illustrating  the  underlying  principle  of 
induction-motor  action.  Show  that  thetendency  of  the  rotor  to  follow 
the  inducing  magnetic  field  is  another  illustration  of  Lenz's  law.  Why 
cannot  the  rotor  attain  the  speed  of  the  inducing  magnetic  field. 

3.  Make  a  sketch  of  a  two-phase  gramme-ring  winding  and  sketch 
the  position  of  the  magnetic  field  for  three  or  four  different  values  of  the 
currents.  Repeat  for  a  three-phase  drum  winding.  What  is  the  relation 
between  the  space-advance  of  the  magnetic  field  and  the  Ume-change  of 
the  currents? 

3.  What  is  meant  by  revolutions  slip?  Per  cent,  slip?  Show  how  the 
rotor  frequency  is  related  to  the  slip. 

4.  Upon  what  three  factors  does  the  torque  developed  by  an  alternating- 
current  motor  depend?  Plot  a  sine  of  wave  current  and  a  sine  wave  of 
flux  about  45°  out  of  phase  and  then  plot  the  resulting  torque  curve. 
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B.  Describe  the  conalruction  of  a  squirrel-cage  rotor,  indicating  the 
VEirious  methods  of  making  the  end-ring  connections. 

6.  Why  does  the  rotor  slip  increase  with  increased  load?  What  ia  the 
order  of  magnitude  of  the  slip  in  commercial  motors? 

7.  What  direct-current  motor  characteristics  do  the  squirrel-cage  motor 
characteriBtica  resemble?  Why  do  the  power-factor  and  the  efficiency  of 
the  induction  motor  increase  rapidly  with  load? 

8.  State  one  very  serious  objection  to  the  squirrel-cage  motor  for  certain 
types  of  service.  Analyze  carefully  the  reasons  why  this  type  of  motor 
developa  but  little  torque  at  starting  although  it  takes  an  unusually  large 
current.  Under  what  conditions  is  the  torque  a  maximum  when  the 
currant  and  flux  are  fixed  in  magnitude? 

9.  Sketch  a  typical  sUp-torque  curve  of  an  induction  motor.  What  is 
meant  by  the  break-down  torque?     Upon  what  three  factors  does  it  depend  7 

.  10.  Name  several  industrial  applications  to  which  the  aquirrel-cage  motor 
ia  particularly  well  adapted. 

11.  Sketch  the  special  connections  used  for  starting  squirrel-cage  motors 
when  no  starting-compensator  ia  necessary.  Why  are  starting  compen- 
sators necessary?     Make  a  diagram  of  two  different  types. 

12.  What  is  the  effect  upon  the  slip  of  an  induction  motor  of  introducing 
resistance  into  the  rotor  circuit?  Explain.  What  is  the  distinct  disadvan- 
tage of  controlling  the  speed  of  the  motor  by  inserting  resistance  into  the 
rotor  circuit? 

IS.  Why  are  wound-rotor  induction  motors  often  necessary?  Compare 
their  starting  characteristics,  their  operating  characteristics  and  their 
cost  with  those  of  squirrel-cage  motors.  State  a  few  of  the  industrial  appli- 
cations of  the  wound-rotor  motor. 

11.  What  is  the  effect  upon  the  operation  of  the  induction  motor;  (a) 
of  increasing  the  length  of  the  air-gap;  (6)  of  using  open  slols;  (c)  of  using 
semi-closed  stator  slots;  (d)  of  using  semi-closed  rotor  slots?  Discuss  the 
mechanical  construction  of  the  motor  with  special  reference  to  air-gap 
requirements. 

15.  What  three  quantities  determine  the  speed  of  the  induction  motor? 
State  briefly  the  underlying  principle  of  a  method  of  speed  control  which 
does  away  with  some  of  the  disadvantages  of  introducing  resistance  into 
the  rotor  circuit.  Moke  a  diagram  of  connections  and  discuss  the  efficiency 
of  this  method.     Where  would  such  methods  of  speed  control  be  used? 

16.  Give  an  example  where  speed  may  be  controlled  by  change  of  fre- 
quency, stating  the  limits  of  such  speed  control. 

17.  State  how  the  number  of  poles  of  an  induction  motor  may  be  changed 
in  order  to  give  different  speeds.     What  are  the  Umitations  of  this  method? 

18.  What  is  meant  by  concatenation?  Discuss  this  method  of  speed 
control,  ^ving  a  diagram  of  connections  when  two  similar  motors  ore  used. 
To  what  direct-current  method  of  speed  control  does  this  correspond? 

19.  Under  what  conditions  will  an  induction  machine  develop  electrical 
eiaergyt  State;  (a)  the  rotor  reactions  which  cause  the  reversal  of  electrical 
energy  in  the  rotor;  (b)  the  effect  of  these  reactions  upon  the  stator.     (c) 
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How  ia  the  load  of  the  induction  generator  controlled?  (d)  From  where 
does  the  machine  obtain  its  exciting  current?  (e)  What  determines  its 
frequency  and  voltage? 

20.  State  the  advantages  and  the  disadvantages  of  the  induction  generator 
OB  compared  with  the  aynchronous  generator.  Why  is  the  machine  power- 
factor  determined  by  the  machine  itself  and  not  by  the  load?  Illustrato 
with  a  vector  diagram.  To  what  type  of  work  ia  the  induction  generat«T 
particularly  well  adapted? 

31.  What  measuremente  are  necessary  in  order  t«  obtain  data  for  the 
construction  of  the  circle  diagram?  Why  is  reduced  voltage  used  in  the 
blocked  run?  How  is  the  diameter  of  the  semi-circle  determined?  What 
construction  is  necessary  in  order  to  separate  the  primary  and  secondary 
copper  losses? 

22.  How  are  the  following  factors  determined  for  any  ^ven  value  at 
primary  current:  (a)  Secondary  current;  (t>)  power  input;  (c)  core  and 
friction  losses;  (d)  primary  copper  loss;  («)  secondary  copper  loss;  {/) 
output;  ig)  efficiency;  (A)  torque;  (i)  slip;  (J)  power-factor, 

33.  Why  is  it  inaccurate  to  determine  the  slip  by  measuring  the  rotor 
and  synchronous  speeds  and  then  subtracting?  Describe  the  principle 
of  the  stroboscope  method.     How  may  slip  be  measured  mechanically? 

Si.  What  types  of  common  alternating-current  machinery  does  the 
induction  regulator  resemble?  What  windings  has  the  regulator  and  where 
are  they  placed?  Why  is  a  tertiary  winding  necessary  in  the  single-phase 
regulator  and  where  is  it  placed? 

2S.  How  is  the  regulator  operated?  How  is  it  connected  to  the  circuit? 
Compare  the  three-phase  regulator  with  the  single-phase  regulator. 

PROBLEMS  ON  CHAPTEft  VIH 

lis.  A  three-phase,  60-cycle  induction  motor  has  10  poles.  Through 
how  many  space-degrees  will  the  rotating  field  advance  during  one  cycle? 
What  is  the  speed  of  the  rotating  field  in  revolutions  per  second?  In 
revolutions  per  minute? 

119.  Repeat  problem  118  for  a  25-cycIe  motor  of  the  same  number  of 
poles. 

120.  It  is  desired  to  obtain  an  induction  motor  which  shall  have  a  speed 
in  the  neighborhood  of  400  r.p.m.  How  many  poles  should  this  motor  have 
if  60-oycle  power  is  available?    25-cycle  power? 

131.  The  rotor  of  a  six-pole,  three-phase,  induction  motor  rotates  at 
1,160  r.p.m.  when  the  motor  ia  connected  across  60-cycle  mains.  What  is 
the  slip  of  the  motor  in  per  cent?  What  is  the  frequency  of  the  currents 
in  the  rotor  when  it  ia  running  at  this  speed? 

133.  A  certain  squirrel-cage  induction  motor  develops  a  starting  torque 
of  40  lb. -ft.,  when  it  is  connected  to  the  40  per  cent,  tapa  of  a  three-phase 
starting  compensator,  and  the  line  current  is  80  amp.  What  is  the  approxi- 
mate starting  torque  and  the  line  current  when  it  is  connected  to  the  60 
per  cent,  taps? 
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123.  What  is  the  ratio  of  the  break-down  torques  of  two  similar  inductioQ 
motors,  one  of  25-cycles  and  the  other  of  60-cycle3  if  the  rotor  inductance, 
the  flux  and  the  currents  are  the  same  in  each? 

124.  A  10  hp.,  230-volt,  three-phase,  6CM!ycle  induction  motor,  when 
connected  directly  across  230-Tolt,  three-phase  mains,  takes  125  amp.  the 
instant  that  the  circuit  is  closed.  What  current  will  the  motor  take  and 
what  will  be  the  line  current  if  a  compensator  similar  to  the  one  in  Fig. 
238,  page  251,  is  used  and  the  motor  is  connected  to  the  SO  per  cent,  tape? 


125.  Repeat  problem  124  for  the  6 
ratio  of  starting  torques  in  the  three  c 
60  per  cent,  taps? 

j[-poIe,    60-cycle,    3-pha» 


per  cent.  tape.     What  will  be  the 
,ses,  of  full  voltage,  50  per  cent,  and 


wound-rotor,    induction   motor    : 


taking  10,000  watte  from  the  line.  The  core  loes  plus  friction  losses  is  700 
watts  and  the  stator  I'R  loss  is  300  watts.  The  rotor  I*R  loss  is  400  watts. 
What  is  the  motor  efficiency  under  these  conditions?  At  what  speed  does 
it  run  and  what  torque  docs  it  develop?  {Hint:  The  ratio  of  the  rotor 
I'R  loss  to  the  rotor  input  is  proportional  to  the  slip.) 

137.  Find  the  motor  efficiency  in  problem  126  if  resistance  is  introduced 
in  the  rotor  circuit  so  that  the  motor  runs  at  (o)  900  r.p.m.  (6)  600  r.p.m. 
128.  A  10  hp.,  230-volt,  six-pole,  60-cycIe,  1,140  r.p.m.,  induction  motor 
is  tested  by  means  of  a  propy  brake.     The  data  are  as  follows: 


Volts 

Average 

Kilowatta 

Balance 

(pounds) 

Revolu- 
tions slip 

Frequency 

per  line 

P, 

P. 

229 

11.3 

-0.97 

1.40 

0 

1.2 

58.0 

230 

11.6 

-0.38 

1  96 

4.15 

9.75 

58.5 

229 

14.8 

-1-0.57 

3.20 

10.90 

27,5 

58.0 

229 

18.0 

-1-1.20 

4.00 

16,00 

40.0 

58.5 

229 

20,6 

-1-1.75 

4.70 

19.00 

48.0 

58.5 

228 

24.0 

-1-2.45 

5.42 

23.00 

56.0 

58,0 

228 

26.6 

-1-2.95 

6.12 

26.00 

60.0 

58,0 

227 

26,4 

-1-3.40 

6.75 

29.00 

76,0 

58-5 

Tlte  Ivake  arm  is  2  ft.  long  and  its  dead  weight  is  1.85  lb.  The  2-watt- 
meter  method  is  used.  From  the  above  data  compute  the  following: 
torque;  per  cent,  slip;  speed;  horsepower  output;  efficiency;  power-factor. 
Plot  the  above  data  with  horsepower  as  abscissas.  Why  does  the  efficiency 
Increase  to  a  maximum  and  then  decrease?  Why  does  the  power-factor 
increaae  with  the  load?  From  the  two  wattmeter  readings  determine  the 
power-factor,  using  either  equation  34,  page  91,  or  Fig.  90,  page  92.  Com- 
pare these  values  with  those  obtained  from  dividing  the  total  power  by  the 
volt-amperes. 
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QUESTIONS  OH  CHAPTER  IX 

1.  Wh&t  suggests  that  both  the  ahuot  and  the  Beries  direct-current  moton 
might  possibly  be  used  with  alternating  current?  Why  is  it  not  poosibk 
t«  use  the  ehunt  motor  effectively  with  alternating  current?  What  char- 
acteristic of  the  series  motor  makes  it  possible  for  this  type  of  motor 
to  operate  effectively  with  alternating  current? 

2.  In  what  way  does  the  field  structure  of  an  alternating-current  series 
motor  differ  from  that  of  the  direct-current  series  motor?  How  does  the 
number  of  series  turns  of  the  alternating-current  motor  compare  with 
the  number  ordinarily  used  with  the  direct-current  motor  of  oorreepondrng 
rating?  Why  are  the  poles  short  and  of  comparatively  large  croes^flection? 
Why  is  the  air-gap  short?    Why  is  low  frequency  necessary? 

3.  Why  does  the  alternating-current  scries  motor  have  a  large  number 
of  armature  turns?  Give  two  reasons  why  armature  reaction  must  be 
compensated.     Show  two  methods  of  compensating. 

4.  What  commutating  difficulty  exists  in  the  alternating-current  motor, 
which  is  not  present  in  the  direct-current  motor?  How  is  this  difficulty  met? 
Why  is  there  a  large  number  of  commutator  segments? 

B.  Sketch  a  vector  diagram  of  the  motor?  How  is  the  speed  controlled? 
Where  is  this  type  of  motor  used? 

5.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  induced  electromotive  forces  in  a  gramme-ring 
annature  having  a  commutator,  when  the  armature  is  placed  in  a  single- 
phase  alternating-current  field?  What  occurs  when  the  brushes  are  short- 
circuited  and  placed  in  the  geometrical  neutral?  When  these  brushes  ore 
placed  parallel  to  the  pole  axis?    Why  is  no  torque  developed  in  either 

7.  Why  is  torque  developed  when  the  brush  axis  makes  some  angle 
greater  than  zero  and  less  than  90°  with  the  pole  aids?  How  is  the  directioo 
of  rotation  controlled?  How  may  the  field  structure  be  wound  so  that  the 
brushes  may  be  left  in  the  geometrical  neutral? 

8.  Why  are  repulsion  motors  made  with  uniform  air-gaps  rather  than  with 
salient  poles?  What  is  the  nature  of  the  speed  and  torque  curves  of  the 
repulsion  motor? 

6.  Show  that  a  single-phase  altemating-eurrent  field  can  be  replaced  by 
two  fields  rotating  around  the  air-gap  in  opposite  directions.  Sketch  the 
slip-torque  curve  due  to  each  of  these  two  fields.  How  may  the  fact  that 
the  single-phase  induction  motor  has  no  starting  torque  be  explained  by 
these  curves?  How  do  they  explain  the  fact  of  the  motor  accelerating  in 
the  direction  in  which  it  is  started? 

10.  By  means  of  a  sketch  show  the  position  of  the  rotor  ampere-tums  of 
an  induction  motor  when  the  transformer  currents  alone  are  considered. 
Show  the  direction  of  the  magnetic  field  which  these  ampere-turas  produce. 

11.  Show  that  a  speed  electromotive  force  in  time-phase  with  the  single- 
phase  tlux  is  produced  by  the  rotation  of  the  armature  conductors.  Wh&t 
flux  is  due  to  the  current  produced  by  this  speed  electromotive  force  and 
what  is  its  space  position?     Why  do  the  combined  effects  of  this  field  and  of 
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the  speed  field  produce  a.  rotating  magnetic  field?    How  does  this  in  part 
explain  the  operation  of  the  single-phase  induction  motor? 

12.  What  is  the  approximate  ratio  of  weights  of  single-phase  to  poly- 
phase induction  motors  of  the  same  ratings?  How  may  a  three-phaae 
induction  mot«r  be  operated  single-phase?  What  is  often  the  cause  of  a 
polyphase  motor  over-heating  when  carrying  its  normal  load? 

13.  Describe  the  manner  in  which  the  initial  stortii^  torque  of  a  eii^le- 
phase  motor  may  be  obtained  by  splitting  the  phase.  What  is  the  order  of 
magnitude  of  this  starting  torque?  Show  how  the  phase  may  be  split  by . 
the  uee  of  resistance  and  inductance;  by  the  use  of  resistance  and  capacitance, 

14.  Discuss  the  operation  of  the  "shaded-pole"  sa  a  method  of  starting 
sii^le-phaae  motors.  How  is  the  repulsion  motor  principle  utiUzed  in  start- 
ing the  Wagner  Sln^e-Phase  Induction  Motor?  What  operation  converts 
the  motor  from  a  repubion  motor  to  an  induction  motor? 

IB.  Upon  what  principle  does  the  phase  converter  operate?  What 
advantage  is  derived  by  ite  use  on  railway  locomotives  ?  Make  a  diagram 
of  connections  showing  how  the  single-phase  power  received  at  high  voltage 
from  the  trolley  is  converted  into  low  voltage  three-phase  power  for  use  in 
the  motors  of  the  nulway  locomotive. 

16.  Make  a  diagram  of  connections  showing  the  relation  of  6eld  windings 
to  armature,  etc.,  in  the  General-Mectric  Repulsion-Induction  Motor. 
How  is  this  motor  reversed? 

17.  What  unique  feature  is  embodied  in  the  armature  of  the  Wagner,  type 
BK  motor?  What  excellent  operating  characteristics  are  claimed  for  this 
motor? 

QUESTIONS  ON  CHAPTER  X 

1.  Compare  the  design  of  the  alternator  with  that  of  the  synchronous 

2.  Show  that  at  standstill  the  average  torque  of  the  single-phase  syn- 
chronous motor  is  zero  and  that  in  order  to  develop  a  continuous  torque 
either  the  moving  conductor  or  the  moving  pole  must  cover  a  distance  equal 
to  one  pole  pitch  every  half  cycle.  What  is  the  relation  between  speed, 
frequency  and  number  of  poles? 

3.  What  reaction  occurs  in  the  direct-current  shunt  motor  which  enables 
it  to  take  more  current  when  additional  load  is  appUed?  Show  that  the 
reaction  in  the  synchronous  motor  under  similar  conditions  cannot  be 
exactly  the  same  as  that  of  the  shunt  motor. 

4.  What  is  the  first  reaction  which  occurs  when  load  is  applied  to  any 
motor?  What  resulting  reaction  follows  in  the  case  of  the  synchronous 
motor?  Show  that  the  current  taken  by  a  synchronous  motor  when  the 
angular  position  of  the  rotor  is  slightly  retarded,  is  mostly  energy  current. 

5.  What  are  the  reactions  which  follow  an  increase  of  the  excitation  of  a 
direct-current  shunt  motor?  Why  cannot  these  reactions  occur  in  a  syn- 
chronous motor? 

6.  What  two  reactions  permit  the  synchronous  motor  to  operate  when  its 
field  current  is  increased  above  the  normal  value?  Show  that  the  induced 
armature  voltage  can  be  numerically  greater  than  the  terminai  "iaV\»n?.- 
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When  the  synchronouB  motor  is  over-eKcit«d  what  must  be  tbe  phase  re- 
lation between  its  current  and  its  terminal  voltage?  Illuatrate  by  a  vect«r 
diagram. 

I.  What  effect  is  noted  when  the  field  of  a  directr^urrent  shunt  motor  ia 
weakened?  Why  csJinot  these  reactions  occur  when  the  field  of  the  bj'D- 
chronouB  mot^r  ia  weakened? 

8.  What  is  the  effect  of  a  lagging  current  upon  the  field  of  a  synchronous 
motor?  Upon  the  relation  of  the  induced  to  terminal  volta^?  Make 
a  vector  diagram  for  the  motor  when  operating  under~excited. 

9.  Why  ia  a  synchronous  motor  able  to  operate,  even  without  direct- 
current  excitation?  Whence  does  it  obtain  its  excitation  under  these 
conditions? 

10.  Sketch  a  B3^chronoua  motor  V-curve.  Show  the  point  of  uiuty  power- 
factor,  the  region  of  lagging  current,  and  the  repon  of  leading  current. 
Sketch  another  V-curve  in  which  the  power  is  twice  that  of  the  original 
curve.  How  is  the  position  of  this  curve  determined?  What  is  meant 
by  "normal"  excitation  and  how  does  this  vary  with  the  motor  load? 

II.  Give  two  reasons  for  building  aquirrel-cage  or  "amortisseur" 
windings  around  the  poles  of  a  synchronous  motor.  Analyze  the  reactions 
by  which  an  amortisseur  winding  stabihzes  the  operation  of  the  synchronous 

13.  Describe  the  method  of  starting  a  synchronous  motor  by  means  of  an 
auxiUary  motor.  What  types  of  motor  are  used  tor  this  purpose?  What 
are  the  objections  to  their  use? 

13.  What  is  the  sequence  of  operations  in  starting  a  synchronous  motor 
by  means  of  its  direct-current  generator?  What  objection  is  there  to 
starting  a  motor  in  this  way? 

U.  By  what  process  may  the  synchronous  motor  start  of  itself?  Why  is 
a  compensator  used?  Of  what  order  of  magnitude  ia  the  starting  torque? 
When  should  the  direct-current  field  be  closed? 

10.  Analyze  closely  the  method  by  which  the  synchronous  motor,  when 
starting  as  an  induction  motor,  is  able  to  pull  into  synchronism  even 
without  direct-current  excitation. 

16.  What  happens  at  the  time  of  closing  the  field  switoh  if  tbe  directr 
current  excitation  opposes  the  field  built  up  by  armature  reaction?  What 
should  be  the  position  of  the  starting  device  when  the  field  switch  is  closed, 
and  why? 

17.  How  may  correct  polarity  of  the  field  poles  be  insured  so  tiiat  little 
or  no  disturbance  results  when  the  field  switch  is  closed? 

18.  Why  is  it  necessary  to  insulate  the  field  coils  of  a  synchronous  motor 
for  a  volta^  several  times  the  normal  operating  voltage?  How  may  the 
electromotive  force  induced  in  the  field  be  reduced? 

19.  Why  are  synchronous  motors,  running  without  load,  often  installed 
at  various  points  of  power  systems?  What  is  the  motor  called  when  oper- 
ating under  these  conditions? 

20.  What  is  the  distinct  advantage  of  using  a  synchronous  motor  drive  in 
certain  instances? 
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21.  Show  by  a  vector  diagram  how  it  is  possible  to  control  the  voltage 
at  some  point  oa  a  system  by  means  of  a,  synchronous  motor  or  synchronous 
condeneer.  What  condition  is  necessary  in  order  that  the  voltage  at  the 
motor  bo  raised  to  a  value  higher  than  that  of  the  rest  of  the  system?  What 
degree  of  excitation  is  necessary  in  order  that  the  voltage  may  be  raised'' 
Sketch  the  connections  of  a  motor,  together  with  the  necessary  instruments 
for  making  testa  when  the  motor  is  used  as  a  voltage-controlling  device. 

S3.  Why  are  single-phaee  synchronous  motors  not  common? 

S3.  What  are  the  advantages  of  the  polyphase  synchronous  motor  over 
the  polyphase  induction  motor?  What  are  its  disadvantages?  Uuder 
what  conditions  should  it  be  used? 

24.  Describe  two  simple  types  of  eynchroaous  motor  which  are  of  very 
small  size.  Upon  what  property  of  the  magnetic  circuit  do  they  depend  for 
their  operation?  From  where  do  they  obtain  their  field  excitation?  For 
what  purposes  are  such  motors  used? 

PROBLEMS  OH  CHAPTER  X 

129.  A  100-kv-a.,  600-volt,  Y'Connecl«d,  three-phase  synchronous  motor 
has  the  following  constants. 

Armature    resistance    per   coil  —  0.08  ohm. 
Synchronous  reactance  per  coil  —  1.0  ohm. 

Determine  the  back  electromotive  force  of  the  motor  for  a  current  of 
100  amp. 

(o)  When  the  power-factor  of  the  mot«r  is  unity. 

(6)  When  the  current  leads  the  terminal  volts  by  approjrimately  90°. 

(c)  When  the  current  lags  the  terminal  volts  by  approximately  90°. 

(Note:  In  (6)  and  (c)  the  resistance  drop  may  be  neglected.) 

ISO.  The  motor  of  problem  126  requires  a  field  current  of  30  amp.  at 
110  volts  and  the  core  and  friction  losses  are  3,000  watts  when  the  motor 
is  operating  at  unity  power-factor  at  its  rated  load.  What  is  its  output  in 
hp.  and  what  is  its  efficiency  at  this  load? 

181.  Figure  131  (A)  shows  four  V-curves  tor  a  200-kv-a.,  600-volt,  syn- 
chronous motor. 

(a)  Indicate  the  kilowatt  input  at  which  each  curve  was  obtained. 

(b)  Draw  lines  through  points  of  unity  power-factor  and  of  0.76  power- 
factor,  leading  and  lagging  current. 

132.  The  synchronous  motor  of  problem  131  is  connect«d  in  parallel  with 
a  load  of  150  kilowatts  at  600  volts  and  0.6  power-factor,  laj^ing  current. 
The  motor  runs  light  without  load.  To  what  value  must  its  excitation  be 
adjusted  in  order  to  bring  the  system  power-factor  up  to  unity?  {Use 
lowest  curve,  Fig.   131A.) 

133.  Repeat  problem  132  except  that  the  power-factor  is  brought  up  to 
0.9.     How  many  kv-a.  must  the  motor  take  in  each  case? 

134.  What  is  the  maximum  power-factor  which  the  system  can  have  in 
problem  132  if  the  motor  carries  a  load  of  150  kw.?  It  must  not  be  over- 
loaded.    What  is  the  value  of  the  field  current? 
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6.  A  SOO-kw.,  2,300-volt,  three-phase  load  has  an  average  power-factor 

5.  lagging  current.  How  many  leading  quadrature  kv-a.  are  neceaaaty 
ise  its  power-factor  to  0.6?  0.87  0.9?  1,0?  Plot  a  curve  with  power- 
ir  as  abscieeafl  and  kv-a.  as  ordinates. 

6.  What  size  synchroaous  motor  would  be  necesaary  to  raise  the  power- 
>r  of  problem  135  to  unity  and  at  the  same  time  take  500  kw.  from  the 
n  order  to  carry  its  mechanical  load? 

7.  Repeat  problem  136  except  that  the  power-factor  is  raised  only  to 


1S8.  A  48-pole,  60-cycle,  synchronous  motor  shows  a  tendency  to  hunt. 
How  many  space-degreea  either  side  of  its  true  position  may  its  rotor  swing 
if  its  back  electromotive  force  may  have  a  phase  displacement  of  not  moie 
than  10  time-degrees? 

QUESTIONS  OIT  CHAPTER  SI 

1.  Give  several  uses  of  electrical  power  in  which  it  is  impossible  to  employ 
alternating  current. 

2.  Make  a  sketch  showing  the  method  of  operation  of  the  rectifying 
commutator.  What  are  the  disadvantages  of  this  type  of  rectifier?  For 
how  large  capacities  is  it  possible  to  operate  this  type  of  rectifier? 

3.  Upon  what  principle  does  the  mercury-arc  rectifier  operate?  Why  are 
two  anodes  usually  employed?  Why  is  it  necessary  to  have  reactance  in 
circuit?  Sketch  the  diagram  of  connections  which  would  be  used  for 
charging  a  low-voltage  storage  battery  and  trace  the  current  flow,  explaining 
carefully  the  operation  of  the  auto-transformer.  Why  is  a  starting  anode 
desirable? 

4.  What  is  the  underlying  principle  of  the  tungar  rectifier?  Why  are 
the  electrons  repelled  from   the  incandescent  filament  during  one  half- 
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cycle  and  attracted  during  the  other  half-cycle?     What  are  the  approximate 
efficiency  and  maximum  capacity  of  this  type  of  device? 

0.  What  property  has  aluminum,  when  immereed  in  certain  salt  solutiona, 
which  makes  it  possible  to  utilize  it  in  the  rectification  of  alternating  cur- 
rents? Sketch  a  wiring  diagram  of  such  a  rectifier  which  rectifies  every 
half-cycle.  What  are  the  disadvantageH  and  the  limito  of  capacity  for  this 
type  of  rectifier? 

6.  What  common  methods  may  be  used  to  convert  alternating  to  direct 
current  on  a  lai^e  scale?    Name  the  disadvantages  of  each  type  of  apparatus 

7.  Name  the  machines  whose  principles  are  embodied  in  the  synchronous 
converter.  Just  how  is  the  converter  armature  connected?  How  is  power 
supplied  to  the  ordinary  converter  armature?  What  power  is  taken  from 
the  armature?  Name  the  different  types  of  familiar  machines  for  which 
the  converter  rnay  be  used. 

8.  Under  what  operating  conditions  is  the  synchronous  converter  called 
"direct"?    "Inverted"? 

9.  Indicate  the  points  at  which  the  slip-ring  taps  connect  to  the  winding 
in  a  four-phaae,  two-pole  converter.     Four-phaae,  four-pole  converter. 

10.  Repeat  (6)  for  a  three-phase,  two-pole  converter  and  a  three-phase, 
four-pole  converter.  How  many  tape  will  an  eight-pole,  six-phase  converter 
have?  What  special  restriction,  not  necessary  with  the  ordinary  direct 
current  winding,  is  imposed  on  the  converter  winding?     Why? 

11.  Compare  the  number  of  active  conductors  between  brushes  with  the 
number  between  slip-ring  tape  in  the  single-phase  converter.  How  is 
the  resulting  voltage  between  direct-current  brushes  obtained?  Between 
slip-ring  taps?    What  is  the  relation  between  the  two? 

U.  Show  by  a  circle  and  an  inscribed  polygon  how  the  individual  in- 
ductor voltages  of  a  converter  add.  Indicate  how;  (o)  the  single-phase  volt- 
age is  obtained;  (6)  the  three-phase  voltage;  (c)  the  four-phase  voltage; 
(d)  the  six-phase  voltage. 

13.  Knowing  the  voltage  relations  in  a  converter  armature,  derive  the 
ratio  of  the  direct  current  to  the  alternating  current  per  terminal  in  (a) 
the  single-phase  converter,  (6)  the  three-phase  converter,  (c)  the  four-phase 
converter;  (d)  the  six-phase  converter.  Show  the  effect  of  efBciency  and 
power-factor  on  these  ratios. 

U.  Sketoh  the  variation  of  the  direct  current  in  a  single  conductor  midway 
between  slip-ring  taps,  as  it  takes  successive  positions  in  ite  rotation. 
Sketeh  the  alternating  current  in  this  same  conductor  for  corresponding 
positions  when  the  current  is  in  phase  with  the  induced  emf.  Find  the 
resultant  current. 

16.  Repeat  {14)  for  a  conductor  at  one  of  the  slip-ring  tape. 

li.  Repeat  (15)  for  a  power-facfor  considerably  less  than  unity. 

17.  What  is  the  effect  on  the  resultant  current  curve  of  increasing  the 
number  of  phases? 

18.  Why  does  increasing  the  number  of  phases  materially  increase  the 
rating  of  a  converter?  Why  does  the  effieiency  of  a  converter  decrease  more 
rapidly  with  a  decrease  in  power-factor  than  it  does  in  most  other  types  of 
apparatus? 
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19.  Compare  commutation  in  a  converter  when  operating  aa  such  and 
when  operating  as  a  direct-current  generator  carrying  the  same  load. 
Why  does  the  very  materially  increased  armature  current  resulting  from 
low  power-factors  have  httle  distorting  effect  on  the  main  fields?  What  is 
its  effect  on  commutation? 

30.  Why  are  commutating  poles  desirable  iu  synchronous  converters 
even  although  the  main  field  is  not  distorted  to  any  considerable  extent 
by  armature  reaction? 

21.  Why  are  the  voltage  ratios  in  a  converter  almost  constant  under 
operating  conditions?  Why  is  it  possible  to  modify  the  ratio  of  the  direct 
to  the  alternating  volt^e  a  small  amount  by  changing  the  excitation? 

23.  Explain  how  a  series  reactance  may  be  used  to  control  the  direct- 
current  voltage.  When  may  a  separate  reactance  be  omitted?  Stat*  the 
disadvantages  of  this  method  of  voltage  control. 

33.  Explain  the  use  of  the  induction  regulator  as  a  means  of  controlling 
the  direct-current  voltage.     What  is  theobjectiontothe  use  of  the  regulator? 

24.  Explain  the  operation  of  the  aeries  booster.  What  are  its  odvantagcu 
and  its  disadvantages? 

25.  Why  is  it  impracticable  to  coutrel  the  direct-current  voltage  by 
changing  to  different  transformer  taps  when  the  converter  is  in  operation? 

26.  Explain  the  underlying  principle  of  the  spht-polc  method  of  voltage 
control, 

27.  Sketch  a  diagram  of  connections,  including  all  instruments,  which 
would  be  used  in  determining  the  various  characteristics  of  the  converter. 
What  characteristics  is  it  instructive  to  determine?  How  should  they  be 
plotted? 

28.  Why  are  transformers  almost  always  necessary  with  S3rnchronouB 
converters?  Sketch  the  connections  of  the  doublc-Y,  six-phase  secondary 
connection,  showing  the  primaries  in  either  Y  or  delta.  Indicate  the 
voltage  at  each  point,  assuming  220  volts  between  the  three-phase  Unes  on 
the  primary  side.     What  is  the  advantage  of  this  system? 

39.  Repeat  (28)  for  the  double-delta  connection  of  secondaries. 

50.  How  does  the  rating  of  a  synchronous  converter,  when  operating 
inverted,  compare  with  its  rating  when  operating  direct?  Why?  How  do 
the  speed  relations  in  the  two  cases  compare?  Show  by  careful  analysis 
the  sequence  of  reactions  which  may  cause  an  inverted  converter  to  race. 
What  means  are  used  to  prevent  racing? 

51.  By  what  reactions  does  a  aynchronouB  converter  armature  start  ro- 
tating when  polyphase  currents  are  supplied  to  its  slip-rings?  What  is  a 
aectionalizing  switch,  and  what  should  be  its  position  when  starting  the 
converter  from  the  alternating-current  side?  Why  is  it  necessary  to  open 
the  series-field  shunt,  etc?  When  starting,  why  does  sparking  take  place 
under  the  brushes  even  with  no  direct-current  load?  Why  are  brush-lifting 
devices  necessary? 

32.  How  does  the  armature  pull  into  synchronism?  What  effects  occur 
if  the  shunt-field  current  opposes  the  field  built  up  by  armature  reactionT 
How  may  the  continual  "slipping  of  a  pole"  be  stopped? 
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33.  Give  two  methods  by  which  the  direct-current  polarity  may  be  re- 
versed, it  necessary. 

34.  Describe  how  the  speed  of  rotation  in  space  of  the  field  produced  by 
the  armature  currents  becomes  less  and  less,  during  startin);,  as  the  armature 
speed  approaches  eynchronism.  How  does  this  affect  commutation? 
Describe  the  behavior  of  a  direct-current  voltmeter  connected  across  the 
brushes  during  the  starting  period.     When  should  the  field  switch  be  closed? 

90.  How  may  the  armature  be  bduced  to  build  up  the  field  poiee  to  the 
right  polarity  and  so  insure  the  correct  direct-current  polarity  at  the 
brushes? 

36.  Describe  briefly  the  procedure  of  starting  a  synchronous  converter 
by  means  of  an  auxiliary  machine. 

ST.  Give  the  connections  of  both  the  shunt-  and  the  series-field  circuits 
of  a  synchronous  converter  when  it  is  started  from  the  direct-current 
side.  Why  should  the  switch  between  the  transformer  secondaries  and  the 
slip-rings  be  opened  during  the  starting  period?  What  difficulty  is  en- 
countered in  synchronizing? 

38.  Discuss  the  operation  of  synchronous  converters  in  parallel.  How 
many  equalizers  may  be  required?  How  are  the  loads  between  machines 
adjusted?  Why  is  it  preferable  that  each  converter  have  ite  own  trans- 
former bank? 

39.  Why  may  synchronous  converters  operating  in  parallel  show  a 
tendency  to  run  away  under  some  circumstances?  Describe  methods  which 
are  used  to  prevent  synchronous  converters  from  thus  running  away. 

4fl.  What  is  the  principle  by  which  a  neutral  is  obtained  in  the  three-wire 
generator?  Why  is  it  undesirable  to  use  three  single  secondaries  connected 
in  V  when  obtaining  a  neutral?  HowmayaY-connectionbeused  and  at  the 
same  time  direct-current  magnetization  of  the  core  be  prevented? 

41.  Sketch  the  complete  connections  of  a  three-wire,  aix-phase  synchro- 
nous converter  having  two  series  fields,  where  the  transformer  secondaries 
are  connected  6-phaae  star. 

PROBLEMS  OIT  CHAPTER  XI 

139.  It  is  desired  to  secure  a  200-kw.  synchronous  converter  and  its  trans- 
formers for  changing  three-phase,  6,600-volt  power  into  115  volts  direct 
current.  The  converter  has  three  slip-rings  and  the  transformers  are 
connected,  primaries  in  delta  and  secondaries  in  Y.  The  converter  has 
an  efficiency  of  90  per  cent,  and  the  transformer  bank  an  efiiciency  of 
97.8  per  cent.  When  the  converter  operates  at  95  per  cent,  power-factor 
determine: 

(o)  The  direct-current  rating  of  the  converter. 

(6)  The  alternating  current  per  slip-ring. 

(c)  The  rating  in  kilo  volt-amperes,  amperes,  and  volte  of  the  transformer 
secondaries. 

(d)  The  power  input,  the  current,  and  the  voltage  of  each  transformer 
primary  when  the  converter  is  delivering  rated  output. 
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140.  A  converter  similar  to  that  of  problem  139  hae  six  slip-rings  and  is 
operated  six-phaae.  This  increases  its  efficiency  to  92  per  cent.  The 
transformers  are  connected,  the  primaries  in  delta  and  the  secondaries 
six-phase  diametrical.  When  the  converter  is  delivering  200  kw.  and  oper- 
ating at  95  per  cent,  power-factor  (sec  Fig.  140A}  determine: 

(d)  The  voltages  Ey-,,  Er,,  etc. 

(6)  The  voltages  Ei-,,  E,-,,  Er-i. 

(c)  The  diametrical  voltages  Ei-t,  Bi-j,  et«. 

Id)  The  current  in  each  transformer  secondary. 

What  is  the  probable  rating  of  the  coDverter  under  these  new  conditions, 
and  have  the  transformers  now  the  proper  rating? 


Fic.  140A. 

141.  If  three  other  transformers  having  the  same  kjlovoll^ampere  rating 
as  those  in  problem  140  be  connected  primaries  in  Y  and  secondaries  in 
double- Y,  with  connected  neutrals,  determine: 

(a)  The  rating  of  each  primary,  in  kilovolt-amperes,  volts,  and  amperes, 
assuming  200  kw.  output  of  the  converter. 

(6)  All  possible  voltages  obtainable  from  the  transformer  secondaries. 

142.  A  500-kw.  synchronous  converter  is  to  be  installed  for  supplying 
230-volt,  three-wire,  direct-current  service.  The  alternating-current  supply 
is  13,800  volts,  60-cycles. 

Make  a  complete  diagram  of  connections  such  as  would  be  necessary  for 
obtaining  the  required  direct-current  service.  Indicate  the  currents  and 
voltages  at  each  point.  Obtain  the  efficiencies  of  the  various  parts  of  the 
system  from  data  already  given. 

QUESTIONS  ON   CHAPTER  XII 

1.  Why  is  alternating  current  particularly  well  adapted  for  transmitting 
power  over  considerable  distances?  What  difficulties  are  encountered 
when  direct  current  is  similarly  used? 

2.  State  the  advantages  of  polyphase  transmission.  Which  of  the  poly- 
phase systems  is  most  commonly  used  and  why?  Under  what  cooditiona 
is  single-phase  occasionally  used? 
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S.  Why  are  6,600-voIt  generators  commonly  used  when  the  tranflmiBsion 
voltage  is  high?  What  rough  basis  can  be  used  for  determining  the  trona- 
nitsaion  voltage?  What  economJcconaiderationBare  involved  in  determining 
this  voltage? 

4.  Give  the  principal  links  in  a  power  system  which  diBtributea  power  to 
large  and  small  consumers  located  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
point  of  generation  of  power.  State  the  considerations  which  govern  the 
eeiectiou  of  each  of  these  links. 

5.  Why  are  the  voltages  ordinarily  aelect«d  for  power  and  for  Ughting 
purposes  usually  different?  Why  should  the  secondaries  of  lighting  trans- 
formers be  grounded  ? 

8.  Name  the  various  types  of  apparatus  which  may  be  installed  in  a  sub- 
station, giving  the  type  of  service  wliich  each  supplies. 

7.  Make  a  sketch  of  the  magnetic  field  existing  between  the  two  parallel 
conductors  of  a  single-phase  transmission  line.  What  effect  does  this 
field  have  on  the  operation  of  the  line? 

8.  On  what  two  factors  does  the  inductance  of  such  a  line  depend?  Dis- 
tinguish between  the  inductance  of  the  circuit  loop  and  that  of  a  single  wire. 

0.  Sketch  the  magnetic  field  which  may  exist  at  some  particular  instant 
in  the  region  between  the  three  conduclora  of  a  three-phase  tronsmisBion 
line,  these  conductors  being  symmetrically  spaced.  What  is  the  general 
nature  of  the  field  existing  in  this  region  and  what  is  ita  effect  on  the  operation 
of  the  transmission  system? 

10.  On  what  three  factors  does  the  reactance  per  conductor  of  a  three- 
phase  system  depend? 

11.  Sketch  the  electrostatic  field  which  exists  between  the  two  conductors 
of  a  single-phase  transmission  system.  On  what  two  factors  does  the 
capacitance  existing  between  two  such  wires  depend? 

12.  Show  that  a  thin  fictitious  plane  may  be  inserted  midway  between 
two  parallel  wires  and  perpendicular  to  their  plane  without  disturbing 
the  electrostatic  field  between  these  conductors.  With  this  as  a  basis, 
replace  the  capacitance  between  conductors  by  two  seriea-connected 
condensers.  What  is  the  ratio  of  the  capacitance  of  each  of  these  con- 
densers to  the  capacitance  between  the  line  conductors? 

15.  Replace  the  actual  capacitance  which  exists  between  symmetrically- 
spaced  three-phase  Unes  by  two  different  arrangements  of  condensers. 
Which  of  these  two  arrangements  is  ordinarily  considered  and  why? 

li.  What  close  approximation  as  to  wire  spacing  may  be  used  when  trans- 
mission conductors  are  not  located  at  the  corners  of  an  equilateral  triangle? 

16.  State  some  of  the  advantages  of  splitting  a  single-phase  transmission 
line  along  a  fictitious  neutral  and  lislng  the  quantities  to  neutral  when 
working  out  the  line  characteristics. 

16.  Why  can  the  ground  be  considered  as  having  no  resistance  and  no 
inductance  although  such  is  actually  not  the  case? 

17.  Given  the  line  resistance  and  reactance,  the  load  voltage,  current 
and  power-factor,  show  by  means  of  a  vector  diagram  the  method  of  ob- 
taining the  voltage  at  the  sending  end  of  the  line. 
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18.  Show  that  a  three-phase  hne  may  be  spht  into  three  single  lines,  any 
ODe  of  which  may  be  used  for  purposes  of  calculation.  Why  can  the  ground 
be  considered  as  having  zero  resistaDce  and  zero  reactance  under  these 
conditions? 

19.  How  is. the  capacitance  of  a  line  actually  distributed?  For  purposes 
of  calculation  how  may  this  total  capacitance  be  distributed?  What  effect 
does  the  current  taken  by  each  condenser  have  on  the  line  behavior?  The 
generator  load? 

20.  What  is  the  general  nature  of  "corona"?  Upon  what  factors  does  its 
appearance  depend?  Upon  what  parts  of  a  conductor  does  it  first  appear? 
How  may  corona  loss  on  transmission  lines  be  minimized? 

31.  What  factors  may  cause  abnormal  voltage  rise  in  a  power  system? 
What  is  the  purpose  of  a  lightning  arrester?  What  four  properties  should 
Ughting  arresters  possess? 

22.  Describe  the  multigap  arrester,  discussing  its  operation.  What  is 
the  weak  point  in  this  type  of  arrester? 

23.  On  what  principle  does  the  homgap  operate?  Why  is  it  necessary 
t«  use  resistance  or  reactance  in  series  with  such  a  gap?  What  are  the 
disadvantagns  of  the  homgap  arrester? 

24.  What  is  the  underlying  principle  of  the  aluminum  cell  arrester? 
Why  can  an  alternating  current  flow  into  such  an  arrester  when  a  direct 
current  cannot,  even  though  the  filni  is  intact  in  both  cases? 

26.  Describe  the  characteristics  which  make  such  a  device  an  excellent 
lightning  arrester.  What  is  the  general  arrangement  of  the  individual  cells 
in  the  actual  arrester?     Why  is  oil  used? 

26.  Why  is  there  a  short  horngap  in  series  with  each  arrester?  Why 
is  it  necessary  to  "charge"  such  arresters  at  intervals?  Sketch  the  con- 
nections of  an  arrester  designed  to  protect  a  three-phase  ungrounded  system. 

87.  Sketch  the  connections  showing  the  position  of  the  arrester,  the 
choke  coil  with  relation  to  the  incoming  (or  outgoing)  Lne,  and  of  the 
apparatus  which  it  is  designed  to  protect. 

28.  State  the  advantages  of  pin-type  insulators  for  low  and  moderate 
voltages.  What  are  their  limitations  at  the  higher  voltages?  What 
materials  are  used  for  these  insulators,  and  what  are  their  relative  advantages 
and  disadvantages?    Why  are  the  larger  units  made  up  in  sections? 

29.  In  what  manner  does  the  suspension-type  of  insulator  support  the 
line  conductors?  What  are  the  advantages  of  this  type  of  insulator  over 
the  pin-type? 

30.  Under  what  conditions  are  wooden  poles  employed  as  line  supports? 
Steel  poles?     Steel  towers?     Compare  steel  towers  and  steel  poles. 

31.  What  is  meant  by  "flexible  tower"  construction?  Under  what  con- 
ditions are  flexible  towers  used  and  what  are  their  advantages? 

32.  What  is  the  function  of  the  sub-station?  Sketch  roughly  the  con- 
nections of  a  transformer  sub-station. 

33.  By  what  types  of  apparatus  is  direct  current  obtained  from  alter- 
nating-current supply?  Compare  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  ol 
these  di£Ferent  types. 
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84.  Why  is  it  difficult  to  break  &  high-voltage  power  arc  in  air?  DioouBfl 
briefly  the  construotion  of  an  oil  switch  for  high  voltages.  Why  is  it  neoea- 
BHiy  that  the  case  be  designed  to  withstand  high  pressuresT 

SB.  What  special  care  must  be  used  in  carrying  high-vottage  lines  into 
stations?  What  care  should  be  takes  in  the  location  of  the  various  types 
of  apparatus? 

86.  What  are  the  economic  necessities  which  have  developed  the  outdoor 
sub-«tation7  In  what  way  does  the  apparatus  for  auch  a  station  differ 
from  that  of  an  indoor  station? 

PROBLEMS  OH  CHAPTER  Xn 

148.  Calculate  the  inductance  per  mile  of  a  twonjonductor  distributing 
line  of  2/0  solid  conductora  spaced  2  ft.  apart.  What  is  the  inductance  if 
the  distance  between  the  wires  is  4  ft.? 

141.  What  is  the  reactance  per  conductor  at  60  cycles  of  4  miles  of  the 
lines  of  problem  143?  What  is  the  maximum  allowable  current  if  it  is 
necessary  that  the  reactive  voltage  drop  shall  not  exceed  250  volte  in  the 
two  wires?     What  ia  the  total  impedance  drop  per  wire? 

148.  A  three-phase  distribution  line  consists  of  three  4/0  solid  conductors 
symmetrically  spaced,  the  distance  between  conductoTS  being  30  in.  (a) 
What  is  the  reactance  per  wire  per  mile  of  this  line  when  the  frequency  ia 
26  cycles  per  second?  60-cycIeB  per  second?  (6)  What  is  theimpedance 
under  these  conditions? 

146.  What  is  the  capacitance  to  neutral  per  mile  of  the  line  in  problem 
143?  What  is  the  charging  current  when  there  is  6,900  volts  between  con- 
ductors and  the  frequency  is  60  cycles  per  second? 

147.  A  30-mile  transmission  line  consists  of  two  4/0  conductors  spaced 
3  ft.  apart,  (a)  What  is  the  capacitance  to  neutral  of  this  system?  (6) 
What  is  the  60-cycle  charging  current  if  the  voltage  is  26,400  volts  between 
conductors? 

148.  Compute  the  capacitance  to  neutral  per  conductor  and  the  charging 
current  per  conductor  in  problem  147,  if  the  system  is  changed  to  a  three- 
phase  system  by  the  addition  of  a  third  conductor  similar  to  the  other  two 
and  equally  spaced  from  them.  The  voltage  between  wires  is  the  same  in 
both  cases. 

149.  The  voltage  at  the  receiving  end  of  the  line  with  the  2-foot  spacing  in 
problem  144  is  2,300  volts,  when  the  load  is  100  kw.  and  the  load  power- 
factor  is  unity,  (a)  What  is  the  voltage  at  the  generating  end  7  (b)  What 
is  the  line  regulation?  (c)  What  is  the  power-factor  at  the  generating  end? 
Neglect  the  charging  current. 

150.  Repeat   problem    149  for  a  power-factor  of  0.8,   lagging  current. 

151.  Repeat  problem   149  for  a  power-factor  of  0.8,  leading  current. 
1S3.  It  ia  desired  to  transmit  2.000  kw,,single-phase,adiatanceof  ISmiles 

with  10  per  cent,  line  loss.  The  load  voltage  is  15,000  volts,  the  load  powei^ 
factor  is  0.7,  lagging  current,  the  frequency  is  25  cycles  per  second,  and  the 
conductors  are  spaced  30  in.  on  centers.     Find'(o)  the  voltage  drop  per 
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wire;  (b)  the  generator  voltage;  (c)  the  line  regulation;  and  ((f)  the  generator 
power-factor. 

168.  Given  transmission  disuance  20  miles;  load,  6,000  kw.;  load  voltage, 
33,000  volta  between  conductors;  Bystem,  three-phase;  frequency,  60  cycles 
per  second;  load  power-factor  of  0.85,  lagging  current;  spacing  of  conductors, 
48  in.;  permissible  line  loss,  10  per  cent,  of  receiver  power.  Find  (a)  line 
r^ulation;  (6)  generator  power-factor.     Neglect  the  charging  current. 

164.  Repeat  problem  153  for  a  power-factor  of  0.85  leading  current. 

IBS.  A  hydroelectric  station  transmits  50,000  kw.,  three-phase,  60  cycles, 
a  distance  of  120  miles  over  a  line  consisting  of  three  0000  copper  conductora 
spaced  13  ft.  apart.  The  voltage  between  line  wires  at  the  sub-station  is 
140,000  volts;  the  power-factor  of  the  load  is  0.0,  lagging  current.  Find  (a) 
line  regulation;  (5)  efficiency  of  transmission.  The  line  charging  current 
should  be  taken  into  consideration. 

IM.  Repeat  problem  155  for  a  power-factor  of  0.0,  leading  current. 

QUESTIONS  ON  CHAPTER  Xm 

1.  How  may  llg^t  be  described?    What  is  illumination?    Photometry? 

3.  What  is  luminous  intensity?  In  what  units  is  it  measured?  What 
is  the  objection  to  the  use  of  the  candle  as  a  photometric  standard?  What 
photometric  standards  are  used  at  the  present  time? 

3.  Define  a  unit  solid  angle  or  "eteradian."  What  are  its  geometrical 
properties?    Uow  many  solid  angles  exist  about  a  point? 

4.  In  what  way  may  light  flux  be  considered?  In  what  way  is  it  com- 
parable to  magnetic  flux?  What  is  a  lumen?  Why  is  a  given  cone  of 
hght  flux  confined  to  the  solid  angle?  How  many  lumens  would  a  standard 
candle  emit  if  its  intensity  in  all  directions  were  the  same  as  its  horizontal 
intensity? 

6.  Why  were  carbon  lamps  rated  in  mean  horizontal  candlepower? 
What  is  the  objection  to  this  method  of  rating?  Why  is  it  highly  desirable 
at  the  present  time  to  rate  lamps  in  lumens?  What  is  the  relation  between 
lumens  and  mean  spherical  candlepower? 

6.  What  is  illumination?  What  is  the  unit?  To  what  does  it  correspond 
in  magnetism? 

7.  What  is  the  law  of  inverse  squares?  How  is  this  law  proved  geometric- 
ally? What  assumption  may  introduce  error  into  the  application  of  this 
law?  What  is  the  magnitude  of  this  error  and  how  may  it  be  made 
negligible? 

8.  What  is  meant  by  "absorption?"  What  tyjves  of  surfaces  reflect 
the  largest  proportion  of  incident  light?  What  types  reflect  the  least? 
What  determines  the  color  of  a  surface?  What  is  meant  by  the  "coefficient 
of  absorption"? 

9.  Why  does  the  intensity  of  light  emanating  from  light  sources  usually 
vary  in  different  directions?  How  does  light  intensity  in  general  vary  in 
horizontal  planes  or  zones?  In  what  way  may  this  distribution  be 
reprraented?     In  what  regions  is  the  light  from  an  incandescent  lamp  of 
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the  greateet  intensity?    Of  the  least  intensity?    Of  what  oommercisl  use 
are  these  distribution  curves? 

10.  What  is  meant  by  incandescence?  How  does  the  light  emitted  by 
an  incandescent  substance  vary  with  its  temperature?  Does  this  bear 
any  relation  to  the  efficiencies  of  various  illuminants? 

11.  In  what  way  does  luminescence  differ  from  incandescence?  Give 
examples  of  luminescent  sources  of  light. 

12.  Name  two  essential  requirements  for  an  incandescent  lamp  filament. 
Why  was  a  carbon  filament  practically  the  only  satisfactory  filament  for  a 
number  of  years?  How  does  a  "G.  E.  M."  lamp  filament  differ  from  the 
ordinary  carbon  filament?  What  are  its  advantages?  What  are  the 
efficiencies  of  these  two  filaments? 

18.  What  are  the  objections  to  a  carbon  filament?  Is  it  possible  to  in- 
crease the  efficiency  of  a  carbon  filament  lamp?  What  must  be  sacrificed 
in  order  to  do  this?  What  is  the  approximate  life  of  a  carbon  filament 
lamp?  When  does  it  become  more  economical  to  throw  away  a  lamp 
rather  than  continue  its  use? 

U.  Why  does  a.  tantalum  lamp  develop  a  hi^er  efficiency  than  a  carbon 
lamp?  About  what  efficiency  does  the  tantalum  lamp  develop?  What  is 
the  average  life  of  such  a  lamp?  What  ia  its  peculiarity  when  used  with 
alternating  current? 

15.  Why  is  tungsten  particularly  well-adapted  to  being  used  for  lamp 
filaments?  What  is  the  difference  between  a  drawn  and  a  pressed  filament? 
Compare  the  two.  What  are  the  approximate  efficiencies  of  "Mssda" 
lamps?  What  is  the  guaranfeed  life  of  such  a  lamp?  Why  does  the 
tungsten  lamp  take  an  excessive  current  when  it  ia  first  Bwitehed  on? 

16.  What  factor  limits  the  operating  temperature  of  the  vacuum  tungsten 
lamp?  What  two  effects  are  produced?  How  may  one  of  these  factors 
be  minimised  7 

IT.  What  is  the  basic  principle  of  the  gas-filled  lamp?  Why  is  an  inert 
gas  necessary?  Why  does  this  type  of  lamp  have  a  long  narrow  neck? 
Why  does  the  filament  differ  in  shape  from  that  of  the  vacuum  lamp? 
Why  are  the  efficiencies  higher  in  the  la^er  units?  How  may  daylight  be 
approximated  with  these  lamps? 

18.  What  is  the  basic  principle  of  the  arc  light?  Why  is  the  arc  a  high- 
efficiency  illuminant?  What  is  the  reason  that  the  arc  itself  cannot  be 
connected  directly  across  the  line?  What  is  the  "ballast"  and  approxi- 
mately what  percentage  of  the  power  is  lost  in  the  ballast? 

19.  What  is  the  principal  source  of  light  in  the  direct-current  arc? 
What  determines  the  relative  positions  of  the  two  electrodes?  Which  is 
consumed  the  faster? 

SO.  Compare  the  alternating-current  arc  with  the  direct-current  arc. 
Why  is  a  reflector  very  desirable  in  the  alternating-current  lamp?  What 
advant^e  has  the  alternating-current  multiple  arc  over  the  direct-current 
multiple  arc? 

31.  What  is  the  effect  of  enclosing  the  arc  upon  its  efficiency  and  upon  the 
cost  of  operation?  What  are  the  advantages  of  the  enclosed  arc  over  the 
open  arc?    Where  are  open  direct-current  arcs  now  commonly  used? 
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22.  Diatinguiah  between  a  series  arc  and  a.  multiple  arc.  Upon  what 
does  the  series  arc  depend  for  its  regulation?  What  la  the  object  of  the 
aeriea  coil?  The  cut^iut  switch?  Describe  the  operation  of  the  l&mp  on 
atarting. 

28.  Upon  what  factor  does  the  regulation  of  a  multiple  arc  depend? 
Why  are  the  carbons  touching  when  the  lamp  is  not  in  operation?  Why 
are  dashpote  used  in  lamp  regulating  mechaniams? 

M.  In  what  way  does  the  flame  arc  differ  from  the  ordinary  direct-ounent 
arc  aa  regards  the  Ught  source?  How  may  the  color  of  the  light  be  con- 
trolled?    Why  are  the  electrodes  consumed  very  rapidly  in  this  type  of 

2S.  Give  one  reason  why  both  electrodes  feed  from  above  in  the  open 
flame  arc.  How  ts  the  arc  flame  kept  burning  in  the  proper  position? 
Why  is  this  type  ot  lamp  used  abroad  more  than  in  this  country?  How  does 
the  efficiency  of  this  lamp  compare  with  that  of  other  illuminants? 

36.  How  has  the  electrode  life  of  the  flame  arc  been  increased?  How  does 
the  efficiency  of  this  type  of  lamp  compare  with  that  of  the  previous  type? 
Name  one  good  feature  of  the  flame  arc. 

2T.  C)f  what  materials  do  the  positive  and  negative  electrodes  in  the 
magnetite  arc  consist?     Why  must  the  copper  always  be  the  anode? 

In  general  how  does  the  regulation  of  this  type  of  lamp  differ  from  that  of 
other  area?  Why  is  it  different?  What  ts  the  number  of  houra  that  the 
lamp  burns  per  trim?  What  is  the  efficiency  of  the  4.4-amp.  arc?  Of  the 
6.d-amp.  arc? 

28.  What  is  the  principle  of  the  mercury  arc?  To  what  is  the  li^t  due? 
What  is  the  color  eSect  produced  by  this  typeof  illuminant?  IsitinjuTiouaT 
What  is  its  physiological  eflect?  How  may  the  illumination  be  made  more 
pleasing  when  these  lights  are  used?  What  is  the  efficiency  of  this  type  of 
lamp? 

39.  What  is  the  source  of  light  in  the  Moore  tube?  What  are  its  advan- 
tages?   Why  are  these  tubes  not  in  more  common  uae? 

30.  What  is  the  principle  of  the  Nemst  lamp?  What  can  be  aaid  of  ita 
light  and  its  efficiency?     Why  is  it  not  in  common  use? 

31.  Why  are  there  excellent  opportunities  for  jtill  further  increasing  the 
efficiencies  of  illuminants? 

92.  What  is  photometry?  In  what  way  are  the  measurements  generally 
made?     Name  a  very  marked  source  of  error  in  photometric  measurementa. 

8S.  Upon  what  principle  is  the  Bunsen  photometer  screen  based?  How 
is  the  position  of  balance  determined?  How  is  the  candlepower  calculated 
after  a  balance  has  been  obtained? 

34.  Why  is  a  candle  itself  seldom  used  &t  the  present  time  as  a.  working 
photometric  standard?  What  are  used  aa  atandarda?  Sketch  the  con- 
nections which  facilitate  voltage  adjuatment  when  a  photometric  measure- 
ment is  being  made, 

36.  How  is  the  position  of  balance  determined  when  a  Lummer-Brodhun 
photometer  screen  is  used?  How  may  errora  due  to  differences  in  the  white 
screens  be  eliminated? 
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86.  Where  'm  the  use  of  a  portable  photometer  ofteo  neceaaaiy?  In 
what  way  do  portable  photometerB  resemble  the  laboratory  type?  How 
do  they  differ? 

37.  What  is  the  standard  in  the  Sharp-Millar  photometer?  In  what 
way  is  the  etandard  accurately  adjusted  7  How  is  brightness  or  illumination 
measured?  How  is  the  candlepower  of  a  lamp  measured?  How  is  a 
balance  obtained  and  read?  How  may  the  range  of  the  instrument  be 
greatly  increased? 

88.  How  ia  the  mean  horizontal  candlepower  of  a  lamp  determined  with 
one  photometer  setting?  How  may  the  candlepower  in  other  lonee  be 
measured  in  a  similar  manner?  How  does  the  candlepower  in  a  vertical 
direction  of  an  incandescent  lamp  compare  with  that  in  the  horizontal 
direction? 

89.  Sketch  the  Rousseau  diagram,  showing  how  the  mean  spherical 
candlepower  may  be  determined  from  the  polar  distribution  di^p-am.  What 
is  meant  by  "spherical  reduction  factor?"  Of  what  use  is  a  knowledge 
of  its  value? 

40.  Why  are  reflectors  useful  even  although  they  absorb  a  considerable 
amount  of  light?  Whenmayit  be  desirable  to  throw  Ught  upward?  Down- 
ward?   How  is  this  accomplished? 

41.  What  are  the  illuminants  most  generally  used  in  interior  illumina- 
tion? What  important  factors  must  be  considered  when  illuminating  an 
interior? 

43.  What  illumination  is  required  for  reading,  writing,  etc.?  When 
should  such  UluminatioD  be  furnished  entirely  by  overhead  fixtures?  By 
individual  desk  lamps? 

43.  When  a  room  is  to  be  illuminated  by  a  sin^e  imit  how  should  the 
reflector  differ  from  those  required  when  a  number  of  units  are  used? 

44.  What  is  indirect  hghting?  What  ia  its  chief  advantage?  What  are 
its  disadvantages?  How  are  these  disadvantages  overcome  by  the  use 
of  semi-indirect  fixtures? 

46.  Where  are  individual  lamps  required  in  factory  illumination?  How 
do  overhead  belts  and  traveling  cranes  affect  the  placing  of  the  lighting 

46.  In  what  way  does  street  illumination  differ  from  interior  illumination? 
How  do  the  hghting  intensities  compare  in  the  two  cases?  What  can  be 
said  of  reflected  light  in  comparing  the  two? 

47.  Why  may  uniform  street  illumination  be  objectionable?  Where  is 
street  hghting  of  uniform  intensity  used?  Why  is  its  use  considered  good 
engineering  under  these  conditions? 

48.  How  does  the  road  surface  assist  in  illumination?  What  is  meant 
by  "specular  reflection?"  How  does  automobile  traffic  affect  street 
illumination  problems?  How  may  the  improper  placing  of  hghta  on  curves, 
etc.  be  the  cause  of  accidents? 

49.  What  is  meant  by  "flood  hghting"  and  where  is  this  type  of  illumi- 
nation used? 
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PROBLEMS  ON  CHAPTER  Xm 


16T.  A  sphere  has  a  radius  of  2  ft,  (a)  How  many  Bteradians  or  unit 
Bolid  angles  will  an  area  of  4  sq.  ft.  on  its  surface  subtend?     (6)  6  sq.  ft.? 

168.  Repeat  problem  157  for  a  sphere  whose  radius  is  3  ft. 

169.  A  light  source  has  a  mean  spherical  intensity  of  40  candles.  How 
many  lumens  does  it  emit? 

160.  A  hght  source  has  a  mean  spherical  intensity  of  40  candles,  (a) 
How  many  lumens  will  fall  on  the  inside  surface  of  a  sphere  of  2  ft.  radius 
having  the  light  source  at  its  center,  assuming  that  the  hght  radiates  with 
equal  intensity  in  all  directions,  (b)  How  many  lumens  will  fall  on  an 
are  of  4  sq,  ft.  on  this  surface? 

161.  Determine  the  illumination  in  foot-candles  in  (a)  and  (b),  problem 
160. 

163.  A  certain  lamp  is  equipped  with  a  reflector  which  sends  all  the 
light  into  the  lower  hemisphere.  This  light  has  a  mean  lower  hemispherical 
candlepower  of  200.     How  much  light  flux  (in  lumens)  does  this  lamp  emit? 

IGS.  The  candlepower  of  the  lamp  in  problem  162  at  a  45"  angle  is  2S0. 
What  is  the  illumination  in  foot-candles  on  a  surface  10  ft.  from  this  lamp 
when  the  surface  is  perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  the  light? 

164.  A  certain  lamp  placed  25  ft.  above  the  street  has  an  intensity  of  400 
candlepower  in  a  vertically  downward  direction.  What  b  the  illumination 
on  the  street  directly  below  the  lamp? 

166.  What  does  the  illumination  in  problem  164  become  if  the  lamp  is 
raised  5  ft.? 

166.  A  nitrogen-filled  lamp  has  a  rating  of  110  m.s.cp.  If  it  takes  0.9 
amp.  at  110  volts,  what  is  its  efficiency  in  watl«  per  mean  spherical  cuidle- 
power?    In  lumens  per  watt? 

16T.  A  tun^ten  vacuum  lamp  takes  0.52  amp.  at  IIS  vohs  and  is  rated 
at  50  m.h.cp.  What  is  the  efficiency  in  watts  per  mean  horisontal  candle- 
power?    In  lumens  per  watt  if  the  spherital  reduction  factor  is  0.757 

168.  One-hundred  watt  tungsten  vacuum  lamps  are  furnished  by  a 
lighting  company  at  20  cts.  each.  Seventy-five  watt  gas-filled  lamps  are 
supplied  at  50  cts.  each.  Assuming  that  the  candlepower  of  each  is  prac- 
tically the  same  and  that  energy  coata  8  cts.  per  kw.-hr.,  how  many  hours 
must  the  lamps  bum  before  the  total  coat  of  the  two  is  the  same? 

169.  Assuming  that  each  lamp  of  problem  I6S  has  a  life  of  1,000  hr., 
at  what  cost  of  energy  per  kilowatt  hour  will  the  total  cost  of  the  lamps  be 

170.  In  a  series  direct-current  open-arc  lamp  the  arc  itself  takes  450  watts 
and  the  current  is  9.6  amp.  The  mean  spherical  candlepower  is  410  and 
the  maximum  candlepower  in  an  obliquely  downwards  direction  (see  Fig. 
383,  page  426)  is  1,200  cp.  (a)  What  is  the  efficiency  in  watts  per  mean 
spherical  candlepower?     (b)  In  lumens  per  watt? 

ITl.  Repeat  problem  170,  giving  (a)  and  (6)  whtn  the  arc  lamp  is  supplied 
from  115-voIt  multiple  mains. 
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172.  A  multiple,  direct-current,  115-voit,  enclosed  arc  takes  560  watta  at 
115  voltB  and  has  a  mean  spherical  candlepower  of  165.  (a)  What  is 
the  efficiency  in  watta  per  mean  spherical  condlepowerf  (6)  In  lumens 
per  watt? 

178.  A  aeries,  direct-current,  6.6-amp.,  enclosed  arc  lamp  lequirea 
495  nutts  and  has  a  mean  spherical  candlepower  of  270.  (a)  What  is  its 
rating  in  watts  per  mean  spherical  condlepowerT  (b)  In  lumens  per  watt? 
Compare  this  efficiency  with  that  of  the  ore  lamp  of  problem  172,  which  is 
similar.     Account  for  the  difference. 

174.  A  series,  alternating-current,  6.6-amp.,  enolosed-carbon,  ore  lamp 
takes  430  watts  at  a  power^^actor  of  0.85,  and  gives  a  mean  spherical  candle- 
power  of  135.  The  arc  itself  takes  420  watts,  and  the  arc  current  and  the 
arc  voltage  are  substantially  in  phase  with  each  other,  (a)  What  is  the 
efficiency  of  the  entire  lamp  in  watts  per  mean  spherical  candlepower? 

(b)  In  lumens  per  watt?  (c)  What  is  the  voltage  across  the  arc?  (d)  I>raw 
to  scale  a  vector  diagram,  (e)  Why  is  the  power'^actor  of  this  lamp  lees 
than  unity? 

175.  A  multiple  alternating-current  arc  which  takes  0.54  amp.  at  115 
volts  and  a  power-factor  of  0.70,  has  a  mean  spherical  candlepower  of  145. 
(a)  What  is  the  efficiency  of  this  lamp  in  watts  per  mean  spherical  candle- 
power?  (b)  In  lumens  per  watt?  (c)  The  voltage  across  the  arc  is  70 
volts  and  is  substantially  in  phase  with  the  current.  Draw  a  vector  diagram 
of  this  arc.     (d)  How  much  power  is  consumed  by  the  auxihary  devices? 

(c)  Compare  this  power  with  similar  power  consumed  in  the  direct-current, 
multiple  arc  lamp.     (See  problems  170,  171  and  172.) 

17S.  A  series  magnetite  lamp  takes  6.6  amp.  at  75  volts  and  has  a  rating 
of  550  m.s.cp.  What  is  the  efficiency  in  watts  per  mean  spherical  candle- 
power?     Lumens  per  watt? 

177.  Assume  that  a  lamp  similar  to  that  of  problem  176  is  arranged  to 
go  in  multiple  across  110-volt  direct-current  mains,  and  that  the  arc  itself 
takes  the  same  volts  and  the  same  watts  and  has  the  same  candle-power. 
What  is  the  over-all  light  efficiency  of  this  lamp  in  lumens  per  watt? 

17B.  Alamp  trimmer  receiving  $3.70  per  day  can  trim  76-500-watt  magne- 
tite lamps  in  that  time.  Allowing  1.1  cte.  per  kilowatt  hour  for  energy, 
120  burning  hours  per  trim,  10  cts.  per  electrode  and  $51.00  per  year 
maintenance,  compute  the  approximate  operating  cost  per  year  of  such  a 
lamp  assuming  that  a  lamp  is  in  service  4,000  hr.  during  that  time. 

179.  In  a  photometric  measurement  the  standard  lamp  has  a  candlepower 
of  15  and  the  photometric  balance  is  obtained  when  the  photometer  screen 
b  40  in.  from  the  standard  lamp  and  80  in.  from  the  t«8t  lamp.  What  is 
the  candlepower  of  the  test  lamp? 

180.  Compute  the  candlepower  of  another  test  lamp  in  problem  179  when 
the  screen  is  20  in.  from  the  standard  lamp.  The  distance  between  the 
standard  and  test  lamps  is  the  same  in  each  case. 

181.  The  test  lamp  in  problem  179  has  a  spherical  reduction  factor  of 
0.82.  What  is  its  mean  sgdierical  candlepower  and  what  is  its  output  in 
lumens? 
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IBS.  Find  the  mean  epherical  candlepower  and  the  output  in  lumens  of 
the  lamp  in  problem  180  if  it  hu  a  spherical  reduction  factor  of  0.82. 

IBS.  If  the  lamp  of  problem  182  ia  equipped  with  a  reflecter  which 
afaoorbe  25  per  cent,  of  the  light  emitted  by  the  source,  determine  the  mean 
spherical  candlepower  and  the  lamp  output  in  lumena. 

184.  A  lamp  is  tested  for  candlepower  and  the  polar  and  Bouaseau  dia- 
grams are  plotted.  The  area  of  the  Roueaeau  diagram  is  14.2  sq.  in.  and  the 
base  is  6  in.  The  scale  on  the  polar  diagram  is  20  candlepower  —  1  in. 
What  is  the  mean  spherical  candlepower  and  the  output  of  the  lamp  in 
lumens? 

US.  If  the  90*  radius  problem  184  (see  Fig.  396,  page  440)  is  3  in.  and 
represents  the  mean  horizontal  candlepower  of  the  lamp,  what  is  the  apher- 
ioftl  reduction  factor  of  the  lamp? 


AbBorption  of  light,  41S 
Addition,  of  currents,  16 

by  use  of  vectors,  19 
of  veetora,  12 
Adjustmeata  of  induction  watthour 

meter,  67 
A.  I.  £.  £.  method  of  determining 
alternator  regulation,    I5S 
Air-break  Bwitclies,  408 
Air-cooled  transformer,  202 
Air-gap  of  induction  moUira,  258 
Alternating-current,  1 

ampere,  definition  of,  8 
circuits,  25 
C^>aGitance  alone,  29 
inductance  alone,  26 
natural  frequency,  39 
parallel  resonance,  41 
resistance,  alone,  25 
capacitance  in  series  with,  34 
inductance  in  series  with, 

32 
inductance  and  capacitance 
in  parallel  with,  40 
in  series  with,  36 


vector  diagrams,  36, 40,  4G,  4^ 
instruments,  51 
electrOKlynanomeler  type,  51 


inclined  coil,  54 

indicating,  52 

Siemens,  51 

'  wattmeter,  65 

hot-wire  type,  63 

iron-vane  type,  61 

ammeters,  63 

voltmeters,  61 

power,  22 

effect  of  phase  relations  oi 
rotating  field  due  to,  227 


Alternating-Current,  volt,  definition 
of,  14 
watthour  meter,  63 
Alternation,  Q 
Alternator,  99 

armature,  reactance  of,  129 
reaction  of,  132 
resistance  of,  130 
breadth  factor  of,  121 
construction.  111 

armature  or  stator,  HI 
rotating-field  structure,  115 
electromotive  force,  method  of 
determining  regulation 
of,  142 
vector  diagram  for,  146 
wave,  124 
flux  distribution,  123 
generated  electTomotive  force, 
120 
effect  of  breadth  factor 
on,  121 
of  pitch  factor  on,  121 
hunting,  171 
leakage  flux,  129 
parallel  operation  of,  163 
phasing  windings  of,  125 
pitch  factor  of,  122 
rating,  126 

reactance,  armature,  129 
reaction,  armature,  132 
regulation,  128,  141 
A.  I.  E.  E.  method  of  deter- 
mining, 159 
magnetomotive  force  method 
of  determining,  155 
vector  digram,  155,  157 
synchronous       impedance 
method  of  determining, 
142 
vector  diagram,  146 


rotating-field  type,  ( 


Alternator,  synchroiious,  impedance,      Armature,  impedance,  aynchronouB, 


147 

reactance,  147 
winding,  100 
amortisseur,  118 
barrel,  101,  104 
chain,  101 

fractional-pitch,  100 
general  principles,  100 
single-phase,  101 
half-coU,  101 
singlC'range,  104 
whole- coil,  101 
Bpirai,  101,  103 
three-phase,  106 
two-phase,  104 
lap,  106 
two-range,  104 
Alumiaum  cell  lightning  arrester,  398 
Ammeters,  alternating-current,  55,63 
Amortisseur  winding,  alternator,  118 
syachrODOus,  converter,  374 
motor,  318 
Ampere,  alternating-current,  8 
average  value,  10 
effective  value,  10 
heating  value,  9  , 
root^mean-aquare  value,  10 
Ampere-tums  of  traoaformer,  175 
Angular  velocity  of  rotating  vector, 

11 
Apparent  watts  in  altemating-curcnt 

circuit,  24 
Arc  lamps,  425 

alternating-current,  427 
ballast,  426 
carbon,  426 
direct-current,  425 
enclosed,  427 
flame,  429 
magnetite,  431 
mercury,  433 
metallic  electrode,  431 
regulation,  428,  432 
Armature,  allemator.  111 
construction,  11] 
impedance,  137 


147 
reactance,  leak^e,  129 

aynfibroQOus,  147 
reaction,  alternator,  132 

effect  of  power-factor,  132 
sj^chronouB,  converter,  356 
motor,  311 

lagging  current,  312 
leading  current,  311 
resistance,  130 
AnestetB   (see  Lightning  arresters), 

395 
Artificially-cooled  tcansformeis,  202 
Asynchronous  generator,  265 

conditions    necessary  for 
operation,  266 
Automatic  sub-stations,  411 
Auto-starters,  250 

-transformer,  206 
Average  value  of  alternating-cun'ent 
ampere,  10 


Barrel  winding,  101 
Belt  factor,  121 
Breadth  factor,  121 

table  for  typical  windings,  122 
Break-down    torque    of    induction 
motor,  245 

effect   of   machine  constants 
on,  247 
Brightness,  unit  of,  418 
Bunsen  photometer,  43S 

C 

Calibration,  of  induction  watthour 
meter,  67 
of  wattmeter,  61 
Candlepower,  definition  of,  413 

Capacitance,     altemating-c  u  r  r  e  n  t 
circuits  containing,  29,  34, 


single-phase   transmiss 

383 
three-phase    transmiss 


Carbon-filament  lampe,  420 
Chain  winding,  101 
Characteriatica,  alternator,  160 
tepulaioQ  motor,  202 
Beriee,  single-phase  railway 

motor,  286 
squirrel-cage   induction   motor, 

243 
transformer,  19S 
Charging  current,  383, 466 
Choke  coils,  401 
Circle  diagram  for  induction  motor, 

270 
Circular  measure,  453 
Circuits   (see  Alternating-current 

circuits),  25 
Coefficient  of  reflection,  410 
Commercial  frequencies  for  lighting 

and  power,  8 
Commutating  rectifier,  334 
Commutation,  series  motor,  single- 
phase,  283 
synehronoua  converter,  357 
Compensated  repulsion  motor,  201, 
303 
series  motor,  281 
Compensators,  208 

for  starting  squirrel-cage  induc- 
tion motors,  250 
Compounding  curves  for  synchron- 
ous motor,  318 
Concatenation  of  induction  motors, 

262 
Condensive  reactance,  dctinition  of, 

30 
Conductor  currents  in  a  synchronouB 

converter  armature,  351 
Connections  of  transformers,  211 
delta,  212 
open  delta,  213 
Scott,  214 
T-connection,  214 
V-connection,  213 
Y-oonnection,  211 
Constant-current    transforme 
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Converter    (see    Synchronous    con- 
verter), 342 
Core  loss  of  transformer,  189 
Core-type  tianaformer,  195 
Corona,  3S3 
Cosmes,  table  of,  458 
Cotai^enta,  table  of,  460 
Current  transformer,  221 
Currents,  addition  of,  16 

polygon  of,  48 

raljoe  in  a  synchronous  con- 
verter, 348 
Cycle,  6 


217 
Construction  of  alternator,  111 


Damper  winding,  for  synchronous 
converter,  374 
for  synchronous  motor,  318 
"Dark  lamp"  method  of  synchroniz- 
ing alternators,  169 
Delta-connection,  three-phase,  83 
line  currents,  voltages,  S6 
phase  currents,  voltages,  86 
power,  85 
transformers,  212 
Direct-current     from     alternating- 
current     {see     Rectifiers), 
333 
Direct  synchronous   converter    (see 
Synchronous  converter), 
343 
Distributed   field   winding  of  alter- 
nator, 120 
Distribution,  of  light,  419 

voltages,  379 
Double-current  generator,  343 
Double,-delta   connection   of  trans- 
formers, 367 
-Y  connection  of  transformera, 
365 
Dynamo  meter- type  instruments,  51 
ammeteiB,  55 
inclined-coil,  54 
indicating,  52 
polyphase  wattmeter,  69 
single-phase  wattmeter,  55 
voltmeter,  53 


Effective,    raaiatanoc  of   alternator 
armature,  130 
value   of   alteniatJiiK-c  u  r  re  n  t 
ampere,  10 
Efficiency  of  traneformera,  193 
Electric  propulsion,  330 
Electro-dynamometer    inatrumenta, 
51 
ammeter,  65 
voltmeter,  53 
wattmeter,  55 
Electrolytic  rectifier,  341 
EHectromotive     force,   generated   in 
alternator,  120 
effect,of  breadthfactoron,  121 

of  pitch  factor  on,  122 
wave  shape  of,  124 
induced,  in  rotor  of  induction 
motor,  236 
in  transformer,  173 
method  of  calculating  regulation 
of  alternator,  142 
Encloeed  arc  lamp,  427 
End-rings,  241 

Htoergy,  component  of  current,  48 
in  synchronous  motor,  323 
measurement,  63 
Equation  of  sine   wave  of   current 

or  voltage,  11 
Equivalent,  reactance  of  transformer, 
184 
resistance  of  transformer,  184 
Exciting  current  of  transformer,  176 


Factory  lighting,  447 
Field  structure  of  alternator,  115 
Flame  arc  lamps,  429 
Flexible  towers,  405 
"Floating"  neutral,  211 
Flood  lighting,  450 
Flux,  distribution  in  alternator,  123 
in  single-phase  induction  motor, 
292 


Pootr^andle,  416 
Form  factor,  10 
Four-pbase  system,  93 
Fractional-pitch  winding,  109 
Frequency,  calculation  of,  7 

changen,  331 

commeicial  values  of,  8 

definition  of,  5 

indicators,  68 

in  rotor  of  induction  motor,  236 

measurement,  68 

natural  value  for  alternating- 
current  circuit,  39 

table  for  various  numbers  of 
poles  and  speeds,  7 


Gss-fllled  Maida  lamps,  423 

ratings  of,  424 
G.  E.  M.  lamp,  421 
Generated    electromotive    force    i 

alternator,     120 
Generation,  of  sine  wave,  3 

of  three-phase  currents,  79 
Graphical  construction  of  sine  wave 

4 

H 


365 

Heating  value  of  alternating-current 

ampere,  9 
High-voltege  measurements,  220 
Horn-gap  l^tning  arresters,  397 
Hot' wire  instruments,  63 
H-type  transformer,  198 
Hunting,  of  alternators,  171 

of  synchronous  converters,  374 
of  synchiODOUB  motors,  318 

I 

Illumination,  413,  416 
indirect,  446 
intensity  of,  415 


IDumination,  mterior,  444 

law  of  inverse  squarai  as  applied 

to,  417 
meaaureiDeot  of,  43S 
Bemi-indireot,  447 
unit  of,  41 S 
Impedance,  definition  of,  33 

drop  in  alternator  armatuie,  137 
equivalent  value  for  a  trans' 

former,  187 
in  alternating,  current  circuits, 

33 
synchronous,  147 
Incandescence,  430 
Incandescent  lamps,  420 
carbon  filament,  420 
effect   of  voltage   variations 

on,  424 
gas-filled,  Maida  Type  C,  423 
nitrogen-filled,  423 
tantalum  filament,  421 
tungsten  filament,  421 
Inclined'cail  instruments,  64 
Indicating  electro-dynamometer,  52 
Indirect  lighting,  446 
Induced  electromotive  force,  in  later- 
nator,  120 
induction  motor  rotor,  236 
transformer,  173 
Inductance,    in    alternating-current 

circuits,  26,  32,  36,  40 
Induction,  generator,  265 
operation,  266 

used  for  regenerative  braking, 
269 
motor,  225 
air-gap  of,  258 
circle  diagram  for,  270 
concatenation  of,  262 
effect  of  rotor  reeistance  on 

slip,  253 
induced   electromotive    force 

in  rotor,  236 
polj^haae  machine  used  as 
single  phase  machine,  296 
power-factor  of,  244 
principle  of,  225 
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Induction,   motor,  reversing  direc- 
tion of  rotation  of,  234 
rotating  field  of,  227 
drum-wound  machine,  231 
method  of  reveisii^  direc- 
tion of,  234 
three-phase    Qramme-ring 

winding,  230 
two-phase       Gramme-ring 
winding,  228 
rotor  frequency  of,  236 
flingle-phaae  (see  Single-phase 

motors),  292 
slip,  definition  of,  226 

measurement  of,  273 
speed  control,  258 
change  of  number  of  poles, 

261 
charge  of  slip,  269 
concatenation,  262 
frequency  change,  261 
Scherbius  method,  250 
squirrel-cage  type,  241 
applications,  248 
break-down  torque,  24S 
e^ect  of  reactance  on,  247 
effect  of  leeistance  on,  247 
effect  of  voltage  on,  247 
disadvantages  of,  245 
effect  of   load  on   power- 
factor  of,  244 
operating  characteristics  of, 

243 
startmg  of,  249 
starting  torque  of,  246 

effect  of  frequency  on,  248 
torque,  effect  of  slip  on,  246 
effect  of  voltage  on,  246 
synchronous  speed  of,  235 
torque  of,  237 

effect  of  slip  on,  238 
used  as  phase  converter,  300 
wound-rotor  type,  253 
applications,  256 
comparison  with  squirrel- 
cage,  256 
(lisad vantages,  255 
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Induction,   motor,   wound-rotor 
type,   effect  of  rotor  re- 
aietanne  od  slip  of,  253 
efficiency  of,  2M 
speed  control  of,  254 
starting  of,  2SG 
regulator,  275 

used  with  synchronous  con- 
verter, 359 
Wstthour  meter,  63 

adjustment  and  calibration, 

67 
compensation  adjustment, 

64 
gliding  field,  66 
"shaded-pole,"  64 
Inductive  reactance,  definition  of,  28 
Industrial     applications,     induction 
motor,  248,  256 
synchronous  motor,  329 
electric  propulsion,  330 
f  requency-changer  aete,  331 
Instrument  transformeis,  220 
current,  221 
potential,  221 
Instruments  for  alternating-current 

meisurements,  51 
[nsulators  for  transmission  lines,  401 
glass,  401 
link  type,  403 
patented  compounds,  402 
pin-type,  401 
porcelain,  402 
suspension- type,  402 
Intensity  of  illuinination,-415 
Interior  lighting,  444 
Int«rpoles  on  converters,  369 
Inverted     synchronous     converter, 

344,  367 

Iron-vane  instruments,  61 

ammeters,  63 

voltmetera,  61 


Lamps,  arc  (see  Arc  lamps),  425 
incandescent,  420 
carbon  filament,  420 
effect  of  voltage  on,  424 
gas-filled,  423 
nitrogen-filled,  423 
tantalum  filament,  421 
tungsten  filament,  421 
Maida,  Type  A,  422 
Type  B,  422 
Type  C,  423 
ratings  of,  424 
"overehooting"  of,  422 
Lap  winding,  106 
Law  of  inverse  squares  applied  to 

illumination,  417 
Lead,  definition  of,  15 
Leakage,  fiux  of  alternator  armature, 
120 
effect  of  slot  size  on,  129 
fiuJt  of  transformer,  178 
reactance  of  transformer,  178 
Light,  distribution,  419 
flux,  414 
sources,  420 
Lighting,     commercial    frequencies 

for,  8 
Lightning  arresters,  395 


a  cell, ; 


horn-gap,  397 

multigap,  395 
Link-type  insulators,  403 
Logarithms,  table  of,  462 
Lumen,  definition  of,  414 
Luminescence,  420 
Luminous,  flux,  414 

intensity,  416 

unit  of,  416 
Lununer-Biodhun  photometer,  437 


Magnetite  arc,  electrodes,  431 

regulation  of,  432 
Magnetizing  current  of  transformer. 


Magnetomotive    force    method    of 
det«rmiiimg      alternator 
regulation,  156 
effect  of  saturation  on,  158 
measurements  required  for,  15S 
vector  dit^psm  of,  155,  157 
Masda  lamps,  421 

Type  A,  Type  B,  422 
lypeC,  423 
Mean  spherical  candlepower,  415 
Measurements,  51 

current,  51,  55,  63 
eneisy,  63 
frequency,  68 
high  voltages,  220 
power,  55 
power-factor,  69 
slip,  273,  275 
synchronism,  71,  169 
voltage,  52,  63,  54,  61,  220 
wave  shape,  72 
Mechanical  rectifiers,  334 
Mercury-arc,  lamp,  433 
recUf  er,  336 

used    with    constaaWurrent 
transformer,  219 
MetalUc-electrode  arc  lamp,  431 
Moore  tube,  434 

Motor,    induction    (see    Induction 
motors),  225 
single-phase    (see   Single-phase 

motors),  279 
synchronous    (see   Synchronous 
motors),  305 
Motor-generator  sub-stations,  407 
Multigap  Ughtning  arrest«r,  395 

N 

Natural  frequency  of  alternating- 
current  circuit,  39 

Nemst  lamp,  434 

Nitrogen-filled  incandescent  lamps, 
423 

Norfolk  ft  Western  Railway  phase 
converters,  302 

Notation,  symbolic,  77 


Ohm,  definition  of,  14 

Oil,  -cooled  transformets,  199,  202 

switches,  40S 
Open-circuit  test,  of  alternator,  151 

of  transformer,  189 
Open-delta     connection     of     trans- 

formers,  213 
"Optimistic"  method  of  det«naining 

alternator  r^ulation,  158 
Ornamental  poles,  443 
Oscillograph,  72 
"Overshooting"  of  tungsten  lamps, 

422 


Parallel,  circuits    (see  Alternating- 
current  circuits),  40 
operation  of  alt«mators,  163 
effect  of  field  excitation  on, 
164,  167 
speed-load        character- 
istics of  prime  movers, 
165 
method  of  shifting  load,  164 
synchronizing,  168 
synchronizing  current,  166 
operation  of  synchronous  con- 
verters, 373 
resonance,  41 
"Pessimistic"  method  of  determin- 
ing  alternator    regulation, 
142 
Phase  converter,  induction  motor  as, 

300 
Phase  relations,  14 

difference  of,  16 
effect  on  power,  23 
Phasing,  windings  of  alternator,  12S 

transformers,  213 
Photometers,  436 
Bunsen,  436 
Lummer-Brodhun,  437 
portable,  438 
Sharp-Millar,  438 
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Hiotometiy,  413,  435 
Pin-type  inaulatore,  401 
Pitch  factor,  122 

Polarity  of  syncbroDOus  converter, 
370 
methods  of  revetmog,  371 
Poles  for  transmission  systems,  403 
Polygon,  of  currents,  4S 

of  voltages.  43 
Polyphase,  convert«rs,  344 
systems,  76 

comparative       ratings       of 

machines  for,  76 
generation  of  power  for,  79 
three-phase,  79 
two-phase,  93 
uses,  70 
wattmeter,  G9 
Portable  photometers,  438 
Potential  transformer,  221 
Power,  alternating-current,  22 

effect  of  phase  relations  on, 
23 


Quadrature  component  of  currrait, 

49,323 
Quarter-phase  system,  93 


correction  of,  with  synchron- 
ouH  condenser,  322 
with    synchronous    motor, 
324 
definition  of,  24 
diagram    for    two-wattmeter 

method,  92 
indicators,  69 

three-phase,  71 
induction  motor,  244 
in  three-phase  systems,  S3 
in  delta  systems,  85 
in  Y  eystems.  82 
measurement,  55 
in  three-phase  eyetems,  87 
three   wattmeter    method, 

87 
two  wattmeter  method,  89 
Y-box,  88 
in  two-phase  Bystenw,  98 
Primary  leakage  dux  of  transformer, 
178 


Range  of  alternator  winding,  104 
Rating  of  alt«niatorB,  127 
Reactance,  eondensive,  30 

due  to  leakage  flux  of  trans- 
former, 178 
equivalent    in    a    transformer, 

184 
inductive,  28 

of  alternator  armature,  129 
single-phase  transmission  line, 

380 
synchronous,  147 
table  of  values  for  transmission 

line,  465 
three-phsae    transnuBsion    line, 
382 
Reaction,  armature,  of    alternator, 
132 
of  synchronous,  converter,  356 
motor,  311 
Rectifiers,  333 

commutating,  334 
electrolytic,  341 
mercury-arc,  336 
Tungar,  338 
vibrating,  334 
Reflection,  coefficient  of,  419 
Reflectors,  442 
Refractors,  442 

Regulation  of  alternator,  128,  141 
A.  I.  E.  E.  method  of  determin- 
ing, 159 
definition  of,  149 
delta-connected,  163 
electromotive  force  method  of 
determining,  142 
vector  diagram  of,  146 
magnetomotive  force  method  of 
determining,  156 
vector  diagram  of,  155,  157 


Regulation,  of  alternator,  synchron- 
ous impedance  method  of 
determining,  142 
vector  diagram  of,  146 
Y-connected,  152 
of  traosforroer,  193 
of  transmission  line,  389 
Regulator,  induction,  276 

Tirrill,  161 
Ropulsioti-induction  (RI)  motor,  303 
Repulsion  motor,  286 

characteristics  of,  292 
compensating  field  of,  291 
conditions  necesaary  for  opera- 
tion, 288 
direction  of  rotation  of,  290 
effect   of   brush   position    on 

torque,  290 
principle  of  operation,  287 
sparking  of,  292 
transformer  field  of,  291 
Reaiatance,  alternator  armature,  130 
copper  wire,  464 
effective  armature,  131 
c<iuivalent  value  in  transformer, 

184 
in   alternating-current   circuit*, 
25,  32,  34,  36,  40 
Resonance,  parallel  circuit,  41 

series  circuit,  38 
Root-mean-square  value  of  alternat- 
ing-current, 10 
determination      for      any 
wave  shape,  10 
Botating  field,  of  alternator,  99 
of  induction  motor,  227 

reversal  of  direction  of, 

234 
drum  winding,  234 
three-phase    ring    wind- 
ing, 231 
two-phase  ring  winding, 
230 
structure  on  alternator,  115 
Rotor  of  induction  motor,  231 
frequency  of  currents  in,  236 
induced  electromotive  force  in, 


Rotor  of  induction  motor,  speed  of, 
232 
squirrel-cage,  241 
wound,  253 
with  internal  starting   resis- 
tance, 257 
Rousseau  diagram,  440 


Salient  poles,  116 
Scalars,  12 

Scherbius      method    of     induction- 
motor  speed  control,  259 
Scott-connection  of  transformers,  214 
Secondary   leakage    flux    of    trans- 
former, 179 
Sectionalizing  switeh,  368 
Self-cooled  transformere,  199 

with  radiators  oh  tank,  201 
with  tubular  tank,  200 
Series,  booster,  369 

circuits  (see  Alternating-current 
circuits),  26 


motor,  279 

applications,  286 
armature  size  of,  281 
commutation  of,  283 
compensation    for    armature 
reaction,  281 
conductive,  282 
inductive,  282 
field  structure  requirements, 

280 
field  winding  of,  280 
frequencies  for,  280 
vector  diagram  of,  284 
Shaded    pole,    method    of   starting 
single-phase     induction 
motor,  298 
on  induction  watthour  meter, 
64 
Sharp-Millar  photometer,  438 
Shell-type  transformer,  195 
Short-circuit    test,     of    alternator, 
150 
of  transformer,  191 
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Siemena  dynamometer,  51 
Siemena-Halske    method  of  syn- 
chronizing &lt«mators,  170 
Silhouette,  seeing  at  night  by  means 

of,  448 
Simplified  vector  diagram  for  trana- 

former,  182 
Sine  ware,  3 

construction,  4,  5 
equations   for   currenta    and 
voltages,  11 
Sines,  table  of,  468 
Single-phaae,  motote,  279 
induction,  292 
direction  of  rotation,  294 
fluxes  in,  292 

polyphase  motor  used  as,296 
reactions  in,  294 
starting,  296 
repulsion,  300 
shaded-pole  method,  298 
split-phase  method,  296 
auxiliary  poles,  296 
three-phase  winding, 
298 
torque,  298 
used  as  phase  converter,  300 
Norfolk  and   Western 

Railway,  302 
three-phase  voltages  ob- 
tained from,  301 
two-phase,  300 
Wagner  Type  BA,  300 
repulsion       (see     Repulsion 

motor),  28P 
repulsion-induction  (RI),  303 
speed  characteristic,  303 
starting  torque,  303 
series  (see  Series  motor),  279 
unity  power-factor,  304 
Single-phase  traoBmission  line,  378 
calculations  for,  387 
capacitance  of,  383 
charging  current  of,  383 

table  of,  466 
for  railway  electrification, 
378 


Single-phase  transmission  line,  re- 


table  of,  465 
vector  diagram  for,  388 
with    considerable  capoci- 
Unce,  391 
Single-phase  winding  of  alternator, 

101 
Single-range  winding,  104 
Slip,  definition  of,  235 

effect  of  rotor  resistance  on,  253 
measurement  of,  273,  275 
squirrel-cage  motor,  243 
synchronous  speed,  235 
SoUd  angle,  411 
Specular  reflection,  449 
Speed  control     f  induction  motor, 
258 
change  of  number  of  poles,  261 

of  slip,  259 
concatenation,  262 
frequency  change,  261 
Scherbius  method,  259 
Speed  of  synchronous  motor,  306 
Spherical,  candlepower,  415 
reduction  fact«r,  441 
Spiral  winding,  101 
Split-pole  converter,  361 
commutation  of,  362 
Squirrel-cage  induction  motor  (see 

Induction  motor),  241 
Starting,  compensators,  250 

induction  motors,  249,  255 
single-phase    induction    mo- 

tora,  296 
synchronous,  converters,  368, 
372 
motors,  320 
torque  of  squirrel-cage  mot«r, 
245 
Sta tor  construction  of  alternator,  HI 
Steradian,  414 
Street  illumination,  442 
Stroboscope,  273 

Structures  for  transmission  lines,  403 

Sub-stations  (see  Transmission  line, 

substations),  406 


Suspension-type  inBulators,  4 
Switches,  air-break,  408 

oil,  409 
Symbolic  notation,  77 
Synch ronizing,  alternators,  168 
synchrOHCOpe,  71 

current,  166 
Synchronous,  alternator  (see  Alter- 

condenser  for  power-factor  regu- 
lation, 322 
converter,  342 

amortisseur  winding,  374 

armature  reaction  of,  356 

commutating  poles,  368 

commutation  of,  357 

conductor  currents  of,  351 

connections  of    transformers 
for,  364 

current  ratios,  348,  349,  350 

direct,  343 

double-current  generator,  343 

experimental     determination 
of  operation,  364 

harmomcs  in,  365 

hunting  of,  374 

inverted,  344,  367 

parallel  operation  of,  373 

polarity  of,  370 

polyphase,  344 

principle  of,  342 

rating,  355 
effect  of  number  of  phases 
on,  355 
of  power-factor  on,  355 

secttonalizing  switch  for,  368 

slip-ring  taps,  345 

slip-rings,    number    required 
for,  345 

sparking  of,  369 

split-pole,  361 

starting,  by  auxiliary  motor. 


372 


from    alternating-current 

side,  368 
from    direct-current    side. 


Synchronous,     converter,     sub-sta- 
tions, 407 

three-wire,  376 

voltage  control,  358 
field  control,    350 
induction  regulator,  359 
series  booster,  359 
series  reactance,  359 
split-pole,  361 
transformer  taps,  360 

voltage  ratios,  345,  346 
generator  (see  Alternator),  99 
impedance,  147 

method    determining    alter- 
nator  regulation,    142-155 

motor,  305 

amortisseur  winding,  318 
armature  reaction,  311 
lagging  current,  312 
leading  current,  311 
compounding  curves  for,  318 
damper  windings  for,  318 
effect  of  loading  on,  306 
field  excitation,  309.  312 
hunting  of,  318 
industrial  applications,  329 
frequency  changers,  331 
propulsion,  330 
small  sizes,  332 
power-factor,  315 
effect  of  field  excitation  on, 
309 
principle  of  operation,  305 
salient  poles,  314 
speed  of,  306 
starting,  320 
torque,  321 

voltage    induced    in    field 
during,  322 
uses,  329 

power-factor  correction,  324 
voltage  regulator,  326 
V-curves,  315 
vector      diagrams,      lagging 


leading  current,  311 


SynchronouB,  leaotance,  147 

speed  of  induction  motota,  235 
Synchroacope,  71 


Tangents,  table  of,  460 
Tantalum  filament  lampa,  421 
T-connectioD  of  tranafonnets,  214 
Teaser  transformer,  215 
Three -phase,    current,    generatoin, 
79 
delta-sonnection,  83 
power-factor  indicator,  71 
power  measurements,  87 
rotating    field  of  induction 

motor,  230,  233 
systems,  77 
transformer,  203 

oonneotionB,  211 
temsnusskin  line,  377 
calculations  for,  388 
capacitance  of,  386 
reactance  of,  382 
unsymmetrical  spaoii^  of,  387 
winding,  106 


Three, -wattmeter  method  of  power, 
measurement,  87 
-wire  converter,  375 

zig-zag  transformer  connec 
tions  for,  376 
Thury  system,  377 
Tirrill  regulator,  161 
Torque  of  induction  motor,  237 
break-down,  245 
effect  of  slip  on,  238,  245 
starting,  245 
Towers,  transmission,  405 
Transformer,  172 

ampere-turns  of,  175 
artificially  cooled,  202 
auto-,  206 
as  a  voltage  booster,  210 
obtaining  neutral  by  means 
of,  210 
compensator,  209 
connections,  211 


Transformer  connections,  211 
converters,  364 
delta,  212 
diametrical,  365 
double  delta,  366 
double- Y,  365 
open  delta,  213 
Scott,  214 
six-phase  star,  365 
T,  214 
V,  213 
Y,  211 

sig-zag  Y,  376 
constant-current,  217 
with  mercury-arc  rectifier,  219 
cooling  of,  199 

water,  202 
core  loss,  190 
eddy  current,  189 
liyat«re8is,  189 
core-type,  195 
current,  221 
efficiency  of,  193 
equivalent,  reactance  of,  134 

resistance  of,  184 
exciting  current  of,  176 
H-type,  198 
induced  electromotive  force  of, 

173 
instrument,  220 
leakage,  flux  of,  178 

reactance,  178 
magnetizing  current  of,  176 
open-circuit  test  of,  189 
potential,  221 
principle  of,  172 
r^ulation  of,  193 
relation  of  primary  and  second- 
ary currents,  177 
shell-type,  195 
short-circuit  tcet,  101 
sub-stations,  406 
three-phase,  203 
vector  diagram,  180 
simplified  dii^ram,  182 
Transmission  lines,  377 

capacitance     of,    single-phase, 


Transmission      lines,     three-phaa 
symmetrical  spacing,  386 
charging  current,  table  of,  466 
construction  of,  401 

insulators  for,  401 
lightning  arrest«tB  for,  395 
reactance  of,  380 
single-phase,  380 
three-phase  symmetrical,  382 
single-phase  calculations,  387 

vector  diagram  for,  388 
single-phase  railway,  378 
structures  for,  403 
sub-stations  for,  406 
arrangement  of,  410 
automatic,  411 
motor-generator,  407 
out-door,  411 
switches,  408 

synchronous  converter,  407 
transformer,  406 
three-ph^e  calculations,  388 
uneym  metrical     spacmg      of 
conductore,  387 
voltages  used  for,  378 
with  laige  capacitance,  391 
Triangle  of  vectors,  12 
Trigonometric,  formulas,  457 
functions,  452 
tables,  458 

sines  and  cosines,  458 
tangents  and  cotangents,  460 
True  watts,  24 
"Tub"  transformer,  217 
Tuma  phase-meter,  69 
Tungar  rectifier,  338 
Timgsten  lamps,  421 
Two-pfaaae  syHtems,  93 

measurement  of  power  in,  98 
Two-range  winding,  104 
Two-wattmeter  method  of  measur- 
ii^  power,  89 

U 

Unity  power-factor  motor,   Wagner 
Type  BK,  304 


Unsym  metrical     spacing     of     con- 
ductais    on     transmission 

line,  387 


V-connection  of  transformers,  213 
V-curves  for  synchronous  motor,  31fi 
Vector  diagrams,  for  alternator,  137 
armature  reaction,  134, 135, 

136 
lading  current,  139 
leading  current,  140 
low  power-factor  load,  159 
magnetomotive  forces,  144 
parallel  operation,  167,  168 
short-circuit,  148 
synchronizing  current,  166, 

168 
unity  power-factor,  137 
delta  connection   84 
induction,  generator,  266,  268 

motor,  266 
magnetomotive  force  method, 

155,  157 
parallel  circuits,  40,  48 

resonance,  42 
series,  circuits,  36,  46 


motor,  284 
tingle-phase  transmission  line. 


method,  146 
motor,  307 
effect  of  line  impedance 
on  terminal  voltage  at, 
327 
induced  voltage  greater 
than  terminal' voltage, 
311 
induced  voltage  less  than 
terminal  voltage,  313 
three-phase  system,  79 
transformer,  180 
current,  223 
short-circuited,  192 
simplified,  183 


